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the Development of Parliamentary — 


in India 
By the Hon. Shri G. V. MAVALANKAR* 


SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS presided at a joint meeting at Over-Seas House ori 
October 13; 1952, when the Hon. Shri G. V. Mavalankar lectured under 
the title given above. The CHAIRMAN said that he had been fortunate 
enough to have very close and happy relationships with Mr. Mavalankar. 
It had been his privilege to be a member of the old Indian Legislative 
Assembly and he had had to députise for the Speaker in his occasional 
absences. When Mr. Mavalankar came to the Assembly, he had behind 
him already a long career in politics and in the Bombay Assembly, but 
in their august body he was a “ new boy " and they were a little shocked 
at the new boy becoming the head’ of the House (the Speaker). Within 
a very short time, however, Mr. Mavalankar proved that he had those 
qualities of firmness and competency, together with an amazing under- 
standing of procedure, which were just what were wanted in the Speaker 
of a Legisláture. 


Mr. Mavalankar's presence among them that day: svuibulized two 
important facts. One was the strong tie between India and Britain and 
between Indians and the British people, and the second was the great 
synthesis between East and West which had taken and was taking place 
in spite of, the pessimists who had said that it was impossible. Mr. 
Mavalankar had been a fervent Nationalist in the best sense of the term, 
and to-day:he presided over an Assembly the very genesis of which was 
to be found in the British political philosophy and the British attitude 
towards life. 


The Chairman mentioned with deep regret the recent death of a member 
of the Association who also laboured hard in the cause of that same 
syntbesis, Sir MANGE i 


+ > 


oe iret AND DIFFICULT PROCESS 


Mr. MAVALANKAR Said: The title of my talk may give an impression 
that only matters of procedure in the Legislative Chamber are to be 
considered, but I am primarily concerned with general questions of 
parliamentary government. The procedure of any institution had 


* Speaker of the House of the People, Delhi. 
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pv world: conditions of that time. . The: main basis of Indian. administration oe 
zs. divided" into several small oi big independent States was the. Villagé-", 
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~ political forms, Social life; industrial. development, ‘indigenous languages; ! 
- literature-—in fact everything in India—has been ‘toa greater -or lesser. 
* degree: influenced. -by: external contacts. - “India. is engaged. in building ^ P | 
' up. its. own patterns: based on the ft oundations. of its traditions, culture `- 


Ert the: Western and 1 partigularly the English pattern’ of: -thinigs, The" et. ENS 





-and philosophy: of life.. .The work i is great. and arduous; and i is thë more... v | 


- difficult ‘and complicated . because. she has not to: write on a clean slate ` 
` but to mould her own patterns:out of what'had-3een put up prior to 1947: ` 
She has-inherited frm her’ erstwhile rulers à number of difficult-and :.. 
-ticklish problems, and precedents which canaot.be brushed. aside merely e 


~ by the wishes of her leaders or the people: : The. process c£ development. :* 
‘of -a truly representative government, ‘fully: ‘reflecting the wishés and the ur | 


welfare of the people i is, therefore, a slow and difficult one. GUT a ME * 


eM. 


“no » general system of elections and. constitution cof regular législative bodies, '.. 
jt would be wrong to say that there was: no se f-government ' or that the 
-governments were not: representative of the: people, or that: they: ‘did not -. : 


- 


, work for. their welfare. We ‘have. to judge. India,. bearing’ in- mind, the oe 


“community. The village panchayat was a perfect republic which: managed. 
all: the- village affairs,. differences’ of religicn and castes. . The^ ‘super-. - 
“structure of Government o£ ihe. country, was;based upon. this’ ‘foundation; ` 
. "Kingdoms rose and fell, jurisdictions: changed, bat the village. communities. 

; continued. to’exist in the same manner and witk the same administration : 
, and the'same opportunities. Their dày to day life as also the economic. 
: and social conditions Were nón disturbed as à result of changes in the ^ 
"; central or regional government. . ` This contributed to happiness’ of life ` 
.. notwithstanding ` some insecurity. in the troublesome times, during con- 
. flicts: for. power betweeen: cifferent States. over all. The village com-,. 
‘munities were both self-sufficient and Self-reliant. . They had: The capacity, 
ane the spirit of self-government and also. of self-defence. ere Coste 
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IN E , BRITISH” CENTRALIZATION z Pau 


"On the establishment: of British. authority; “there oe ihe: dendencys 
' to centralization of power. as diso of. measures. for maintenance of peace: - 
“and tranquility. . At first this process was vety. slow. as the British had to 
` consolidate power on the basis, of the old traditions.” "As time went on,” 
and with the: advance ôf- science, means ef communication became more - " 









began to lose their functions and their powers. Ultimately the affairs 
in every village came to be controlled from some distant central place— 
call it the provincial capital, the district or the taluk. In course of time, 
with promulgation of Acts or Regulations by the central authority, the 
communities lost the initiative of making regulations or rules and adminis- 
tering the same. Power was ultimately vested in the Governor-General 
of India with some delegations thereof to Governors of Provinces or heads 
of divisions or sub-divisions or districts. Civil and criminal justice came 
to be solely administered through persons appointed by Governments. 
Excepting in the matter of personal laws of Hindus and Muslims, the 
entire relations of society—social and economic—came to be regulated 
by the State. Peace and tranquility became solely the concern of the 
State, no scope being left for local popular organizations for police or for 
defence purposes. 

Governments were thus centred in the hands of the few who were not 
responsible to the people of the land but were supposed to be responsible 
to the British Parliament. In substance, this meant that the person was 
responsible only to his own conscience and practically to no one else. 
It must be said to their credit. that they had a spirit of service and 
benevolence and wished to advance the good of the poeple. In course 
of time, they felt the need of advice and perhaps guidance from educated 
Indians as representatives of the people of India, and therein lies the germ 
of the legislative councils or assemblies of later days. There was, however. 
then no question of a transfer of.power to popular hands. As a safe- 
guard, the heads of the administration were given a small number of 


Britishers as advisers, forming councils. 


After the administration was taken over in the name of the British 
Queen, these bodies of advisers were given the more dignified name of 
legislative councils, but they had not adequate representation thereon 
of Indians, nor had they any power. Their role was only to act as advisers 
Or critics. .In course of time, the elective element was introduced, but 
care was taken that the official majority was maintained and some nomina- 
tions were also used to be made. This helped the Government to know 
and understand the needs and the views of the people but left the people 
powerless to have things shaped as they willed. 

(Mr. Mavalanker then traced the gradual development of political 
advance from the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in 1921 to the India 
Act of 1935: Hecriticized the systems of separate electorates and nomina- 
tions, and said that under them the people could not be welded politically 
into one homogenous unit. Communalism received direct encourage- 
ment and nominations brought an anti-national outlook and selfishness.] 
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oT piovincisl sutónomy came: in 1937, az “Delhi iie Central “Asse! 
PON ail functioned. under ‘the 1919. Acts Notwithstanding: the presence of x. 
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D T Str EM THE: COMING” "Q p" PARL- AMENTARY. M NE E M 
ae M e ETT p LEE GOVERNMENT: uL D EAS. oe 
3 a Things chiedi from ` September - 1946, wel Mr. “Ne saree interim ' . _ 
E E n "Government came‘into power. 'As-a result of mutual. understanding, - ; ~ 
| the Government was 8 considered tó be wholly Tesporisible to thedegislature. `` 
Pas ^ 2 ae and the then Viceroy or ‘Governor-General began to act as a constitutional -- "x 
* “Head... ‘The “Indian. Constitution ‘was then on- the. anvil -of the Con- ^: a cea 
Vd ~ stituent Assembly. ` ' On complete independence- from ‘August 15; 1947, Ao 
: = de Government. of India functioned under tlie India. Act of .1935, with. s cates 
^ et an "m “such. adaptations as were considered necessary for. the new ‘situation... 9 3- 
A A ' . ‘The Constituent: Assembly was entrusted. with finctions as the legislature ee 
i V : s ^ E the interim period necessary for preparing: the coristitution. - i NC IE 
DNO LS . The Central ‘Legislature - which had been functioning “had: adopted’ a^ Er 
' 2 3 E number of parliamentary forms and procedure. - These.contijued to bé | -. ^, 
| followed as’ parliamentary. precedents, with this substantial difference;  . ya 
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~ "that what had’ been merely outward, forms in ar tmosphere | of ünreálity; i a 
AM “became the substance and cartied a meaning of their own. ‘For the first |, ;., ~ 


` time India. shouldered” full. responsibility. Indian members of legislatures - - M wt 


e T ; had up to then a distant view. of matters re ating to the defence forces, ^ ^ ' | 
s - ua * -foieign affairs and so.on. Now, they: had. these matters under their full em 
f». - :"» "control but they had naturally to rely, to a.yery large éxtent, not ‘only on: i 
^ d^ | -the “old set up but also upon the. old personnel. : lt included: Indians but; : e 
pem y not to-d.very;large extent. ' The. foreign. relations: as also the defence . '; 
me * fóites. “personnel were hitherto’ dominantly. offic ered and. directed‘ by, the, .- 

a n » "British. Asa result of independence, a large number of the latter withdrew — : 


: > < and the burden had to be shouldered. by such few Britishers as: remained me 
ome e E and by the scanty Indian staff who were, til. then, subordinate to those :. ad 
M holding: the key- positions., However, I am happy. that independent India: Ls o9 
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: a proved equal to the task of meeting the, very crying and exceptional sitúa- 
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Prully meet the needs of the administration in all matters had to be 
organized afresh and even to be recruited. On January 26, 1950, the 
Constituent: Assembly, on the inauguration of the new Constitution of 
India as a ‘Republic, converted itself into the provisional Parliament. 
The preparation of voters' lists and, the legislation and investigation needed 
for it, naturally took some time. The elections on the basis of adult 
franchise were completed last January. They were on a scale and in 
a manner unprecedented in history. The elections were not only on a 
huge scale—about 170 mullions of voters being concerned—-but were 
very peaceful and orderly. The voter, though illiterate, has shown strong 
commonsense and appreciation of the situation and needs, by casting his 
vote for the party which had carried on till then the struggle for independ- 
ence and had served the people in-all walks of life. The elections being 
over, the new Parliament which can be called the first Parliament of the 
Indian Republic, began its first session in the middle of May. Formally 
and technically, therefore, India could be said to have come under a system 
of parliamentary government only from the middle of May, 1952. 


DISTRIEUELLON OF POWERS 


The Indian Parlament is based substantially on the British model, 
but the Indian Constitution is federal by the very force of circumstances. 
India is not a small area geographically as England is, nor is the. same 
language spoken in all parts of India. The Constitution therefore pro- 
ceeds on the principle of distribution of powers, the broad division being 
that the Centre exercises powers and responsibility in regard to matters 
such as fihance, currency, defence, foreign affairs, communications, etc. 
The Centre has concurrent powers in some matters with the provinces, 
and it has also certain supervisory and controlling powers. Broadly 
speaking matters of local interest and importance touching the daily 
life of the community are left to the hands of the States Legislatures. 
All these, various legislatures, including the Parliament at the Centre 
have begun functioning on the parliamentary pattern in a full fledged 
manner since the elections early this year. 

At the Centre as well as in some of the States, there are two Chambers. 
The Upper House is constituted by indirect election through the representa- 
tives elected by adult franchise. These Chambers have no. powers in 
financial matters though-they can discuss the Budget and make recom- 
mendations which are, however, not binding on the Lower Houses which 
are called Assemblies in the States and the House of the People at the 
Centre. In matters-of legislation, they have powers of mdking amend- 
ments which pass into law if concurred in by the Lower House. At the 
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BN `- Jegislation, the matter may. bé'resolved by a joint: session of the.-twoó Houses. | 
= bos There 1 is no suchr provision. in. the case of Lab ge assemblies and councils 
Ap ys P. oe 3 INDIRECT, ELEC: TIONS. : X on m EU 2 pr s 
t Ea he Wpper't House a at the Centrs i is called T Céuneil of States res vc 2s 
a it consists mainly of "Tepresentatives elected: by the various legislatures. i in. 4 
ms = - the „Provinces: It consists of a few nominated. members to» ‘and:.the ; - 
3e s :: House i is not dissolved; buta certain nümber of members retite by: rotation: TE 
pu " from: time to‘ time. ; The ordinary period. of. life of the Honse*of «he . A 
e E Be People : and the provincial Assemblies i is five: years. "The Council of States .- ETS TE és 
Ure -difiers- materially from:the British: House ;of Lords i ini. the fact tliaí it: ds d 
uen 3 not ari hereditary House:but consists of-elected: -Lepresentatives. ` : Js E. 
o ao -The President of India is elected but, unlike ‘the’ American President,” m 
UE | noi is-not chosen by direct vóte-on adult franchise but by indirect: tet Pu 
Pi “through the elected- legislators, both of Parliament and: the States.: Also’ ` " 
du E ., unlike:the President of the USA; he ‘has no-executive functions, ànd'dóes. a 
AE 1 2 not participate actively in politics. -He is the constitutional: Head of the: ; 
ant cV Government; and can make his influence felt by persuasion; discussions; 
o Pol „his personal, character and integrity,:and his relations witt. his” Council « 
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Eo LEYS ae WWE PRESIDING ‘SPEAKERS. | 
AS E now. md of the: way in ibid obec a are saidid in- any”. m 
Vt * House of the.législature;: The presiding authori-y of the Lower Houses^. © = 
eI. - An as also. thé House of the. People.is..called the Speaker,-and those.of. the- . ' 
e ` Upper, Chambers. are called . Chairmen. ` ‘The: . Vice-President ' of. the = hs 
n Pe 2977 Indian Union is ex- officio Chairman, of the Council of States at the Centre + z>- 7 
a2 - Z ` and is called the Chairman. The Speakers enjoy,elmost the same position. a i E 
^4 and. privileges. as the ‘Speaker of the House: of ` Comimoni:. . There 1S, me 
"E p „however; -one: 'jnipertant- difference. Though ' it is, conceded: that the: T 
via a0 ^, Speaker in’ India’ should: stand apart: from party ‘strife, it-is maintained.. ay 
: -that he stiould: not keep: himself entirely aloof from politics as. the British ` E 
4 ‘Speaker does.’ : Many- ‘of the Speakers shave: been active politiciens, - and ? Y : T 
UN > have participated - jn the strüggle for. independence.- . They represent n> I. i 
domo i 3 an. important ‘section. of the active members “of: théir- party- They- aré *: PLE 
"o ae connected, with: à. puniber. of nation-building: activities, and it will not: be. oi 
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possible for the Speakers to withdraw themselves entirely from all political 
life, specially in view of the necessity of personnel as also the consolidation 
-- RA of democracy. . o is 

We have organized a Speakers’ Conference where all the Speakers of 
different legislatures in India meet annually. This subject of the Speakers' 
position has been a matter of discussion and consideration. The formula 
evolved as the first step in the direction of evolution on the lines of the 
British Speaker is that, though the Speakers may continue to be members 
of their parties, they should not attend party meetings where various 
subjects are discussed, nor should they actively participate publicly in 
controversial matters that are likely to come up for discussion before the 
. House. As far as possible, they should keep their minds open without 
* being soaked with the views of the party. or the important members thereof. 
This has; worked so far as I can say satisfactorily. The principal 
ew point for safeguarding the Speaker's position is that, he should be in a 
~~ position to command confidence in his sense of justice and fair play in 
the minds of every member, whatever party he belongs to. Though it 
Is possible to argue that party affiliations and associations do create an 
unconscious bias for or against, I claim, both as a man and as a Congress- 
man that one can remain impartial and fair and inspire confidence about 
a sense of justice and fair play if one acts with honesty and integrity. 
To err is human, and I am sure all make due allowance for that. The 
restriction enforced on his liberty to take part publicly in controversial 
mr matters is intended to prevent embarrassment to the Speaker. It 1s 
` necessary that, while presiding in the House, his views should not come in 
for discussion as to force him either to sit silent and allow a misunder- 
standing to grow, or to enter into discussion and take sides. I feel, 
however, that 1n the course of time, we shall be able to evolve from this a 

sound convention on the lines of the British Speaker. 


i BRITISH PRECEDENTS 


We have a regular question hour; the first hour of every meeting. 
There is a printed and numbered list of questions and the member simply 
gives the number. The Minister concerned reads the answer and supple- 
- mentaries follow. On an average, 25 to 30 questions may be put through 
with oral'answers in one hour. The replies to question not reached orally 
are recorded in the proceedings of the day. The rules and the practice 
about admissability of questions are practically the same as in the House 
of Commons. The question hour is the most lively and exciting part of 
the sitting. 

The procedure as regards the Budget discussions, legislation, the Finance 
Bill, etc., is practically the same as in the British House of Commons. 
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The Constitution, e a provision for the’ Consolidated Bund and. 
therefore the procedure of-an Appropriation Bill is. also followed.. Asa. 


‘check on expenditure we have also two standing committees ; the Estimate 


-Committee’ and the Public-Accounts Committee. They function | on the .. 


same lines as the British Committees. In respect .of legislation, the 


procedure is the-same as in Westminster, except that bills are referred: to 
Select Committees and the whole House never goes into Committee.” `° 


In case.of new or complicated points arising for decision, we freely 


refer to the British precedents and'follow them in so far as they represent `- 
expériérice about human affairs. There are scme precedents which are >` 


entirely a matter of outward form and have ccme; because of historical 


| development or -popular traditions of the House of Commcns in. the 


course of its struggle for freedom. “For exemple, there is. nc need for 
` Black Rod or for the Speaker fo have a par-icular dress, wear a wig or 


come to the House in procession. Barring such minor matters, we look 
. up to and follow, wherever possible, the Hoüse of Common. precedents. (C 


: We look upon them with respect as they are the outcome of evolution of 


- democracy through centuries and.therefore zepresent , the wisdom and: 
` experience of centuries. But we always keep in mind that the principal 


objective of Parliament being.to decide upon ail questions: by full, free 
and proper discussion, for the greatest. good - of the- greatest ‘number, 
we have to build up. the, rules of proceduré in the House so as to ‘fit in 


_ to bear in mind the character of our Constitution which is. federal; the 


. vastness of the country; the question of Janzuages, etc. We have to 
` evolve a procedure suited to the needs of the pzople. 73 | 


` THE. FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY. 


rd 
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atid be suitable to our own conditions.- In this connexion it g important | 


In conclusion, may I state my apprehensions - about. the fatis of 


> democracy in the world? Consequent upon various changes, such as 


means of communications, greater contacts, advance of ‘science, etc., it. 


seems not only the functions of Governments. but the various. aspects ` 


of the citizen's. life, which Govérnments have to deal with, are getting 


more and more technical and matters for the expe-t. While :his may be: | 


"good so far as it goes, I am afraid the ordinary man is in the process of 


_ being. progressively controlled more and more by governments, who. in = 
turn are guided and directed by.expérts. It is difficult to say what will - 


. bethe remedy. I£ I am to suggest one, I would say that we must proceed 
with decentralization'in évery respect and aspect of life as fat:as possible, 

.in matters social, industrial and political, if we nieaa to survive as auman 
beings "BE with peace a and goodwill. Mere parliamentary fz orms, with: 
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the substance of what may be called the tyranny of experts, will not sur- 
vive even by resisting the present tendency through efforts at a popular 
examination and testing. of the expert’s opinions and views. That may 
perhaps delay its complete extinction for a time. 


STRIKING THE BALANCE 


‘Opening the discussion the CHAIRMAN said that an exposition of Indian 
constitutional history of recent times and the problems that faced the new 
Indian Parliament, coming from the Speaker of that Parliament, must be 
of profound interest. They were very grateful to Mr. Mavalankar for 
having tried to set present problems against their historical background. 
One of the best features in the relationship between Britain and India was 
that they could afford to be frank with each other. Everything that their 
speaker had said had been of interest, but he would like to pick out a few 


points of special significance. 


{n the first place they must not make the mistake of thinking that in 
the pre-British days in India the public did not count. That was one of 
the most foolish of errors. But the big difference between that state of 
affairs and the British authority was this, that in the British period the 
whole machine became much more impersonal, not subject to rulers who 
agreed or did not agree about the country, and although there was often 
lacking warmth and understanding there was not a risk when one Viceroy 
went and another came and took his place that suddenly the whole angle 
would be changed. 

Mr. Mavalankar had dealt with the question of centralization, and its 
necessary evils. Those who had served in India had often been deeply 
conscious of the way in which the British administrators had eradicated 
local authorities to a great extent. It was a very difficult dilemma. If 
they were trying to govern a large country then they risked over-decentral- 
ization leading perhaps to fragmentation, or, on the other side, they had 
centralization and the crushing out of local activities. It was a very hard 
balance to strike, and he did not believe that India had discovered how to 
strike it. He himself was not wise enough to know where that balance 
should be struck, but he believed that India would find it one of the most 
difficult of all her problems of government. 

He did not disagree with what Mr. Mavalankar said about the way in 
which British interests dominated policy. ` . He was not going to be drawn 
there into the sphere of higher politics, but he remembered being 
approached by one who was worried at a boycott of certain classes of 
goods taking place, and he told him bluntly that he had more sympathy 
with the boycotters than with him and his money-making business. 


: “Their: lecturer had ades some interesting dens about the’ ‘position ee 
b of the old. Central Assembly, and the limitations, of. its influence... That,. - 
i7. of course, was-true, but he did-not think it was quite as true'as. those-who. - a ES x 
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pe Th E then formed the Opposition: were inclined tò-suppose: He remembered ~ | 
AE ^ “how: profoundly. worried the ‘members - of ‘the Viceroy’ S Council: used. to. ae LA 
M Es "bé over; certain: décisions ‘of. the. Assembly. He. had.*been: present at |. —^ . 
Se . discussion" after discussion ‘when. members. of. the- Council Wére- pro- is a, 
zr b t " foundly. anxious a$ to. what would happen on the voting, ‘and lie ‘believed. - l 
= oe ::the Assembly exercised a müch deeper-and:more.continuous influence on. D XA 
B ~ the: decisions of the members of the Council than was y generell x realized, ue uu. 
Scd "E PME D E: O DI E E Ko F E M PA x T T A L I T xc ee HE E 
pus Prea prn a t D fr e AN T E a ae PN : js Pug J 
2 SEN d Their duthor udi an a cleats interesting question about thé position - P : 
MET Sof the. Speaker and the, extent to Which he should: p should not: keep - cA 
SEA d . himself. aloof from. -politics. : He rightly said that'what mattered was. ^^ 
d e -> impartiality. "Nó Speaker he had ever known ‘anywhere. in the world: had: 
= $o ; earned i à higher reputation in that respéctthan Mr..Mavalànkar. ` x 17> uu i f 
EU -` Finally, he fad touched. on a subject that, hé supposed, was in most' : 

a "democracy, and the fear that: democracy might: be sWamnped by he experts... f adr 
^ A ; and the control. of government. through experts... He-tlought.that.had.: *..^- 
Sis EXP : already háppened in some: countries, and “the new despotism, as- the. - =. , ^ 
Inque ur late .Lord. Hewart described it, was doing: ‘more ‘than ‘anything ‘else to. ag eae 
woe ` undermine, the : sense of initiative of the people óf this and other countries. . DNE ee 

_ ^ 3-2, Decentralization was a difficult: remedy and it: Jnizht, in the:casé.of India, ~=.. 

dU ": © lead to disintegration. The teal. remedy was to get back to: the rathet, ° 2E 
cem Ex d ` more old-fashioned view of the fünction of a ss ae 2 —À 

T x a two FORMER SEC REÉTARIES. FOR INDIA Saeco Aa 


x" “Viscount STANSGATE soak d that lie realized Eod iva the Chairman ES 
td Had said. how small apart the Secretary of State for India ever played i jm 20 i | 
E in the’ government: of India! He. himself had been a ‘Parliariientarian. for : ; - icr 
"<<" ~ nearly fifty years." He had sat in both Houses; and he would remind Mr. ` 
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-u Mavalankar with very. great deference—- because he: had’ all the Parlia- T 
j* T 2m 
Ehe mentary: instincts towards the Speakér—tliat. a, Constitution’. did: not . e 
: tt is ' Corisist'of a number of clauses; it existed in the spirit, and. the Parliament:  - E un 
Nut. ua "n pE gunna 
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PS P ^. of the’ House of Coinmons: The only, one. that WES specific wás No: 103, = 
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of Lords, the:most interesting thing was that from the time of Henry VIII 
onwards it was laid down that the Lord Privy Seal must sit on the bench 
with the Bishops in order to ensure that no ungodly perversions of religion 
were permitted! But, of course, it was not the Standing Orders that made 
the spirit of Parliament. 

It was somewhat difficult to explain to a foreign friend precisely what 
was the democratic character of the House of Lords. The persons who 
sat in the House of Commons, of course, were those authorized by the 
electors so to do, and there the electorate could make its influence felt. 
If they wanted the history of the House of Commons they should look to 
the story of men like John Wilkes or Charles Bradlaugh—people who 
insisted that, the popular will should prevail. When he stood in that 
meeting and saw before them the Speaker of a great Assembly represent- 
ing ten times as many people as the House of Commons, he recalled the 
declaration made about 1922 by Lord Halifax (then Lord Irwin), on which 


`- had it been put to a division, the Government of the day would undoubt- 


edly have been defeated, yet now everybody had accepted it. It was 
rather a wonderful thing that anyone then concerned with Indian affairs 
should see in his lifetime a dream of that kind fulfilled. He hoped for 
his own part that the Indian Government would not become too Western; 
they had plenty of Westernism here and elsewhere. What they wanted 
was the vast experience and philosophic outlook of India to help them. 


Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE said that he could only make the remark 
that he had had the greatest pleasure in being there and in welcoming 
their distinguished guest, of whose great qualities he was already aware. 
He always listened with pleasure also to his dear friend, Lord Stansgate, 
who had addressed them in his own attractive way. From him they had 
Jearned much, in particular that it was not always the makers of the 


. Constitution; who were to be honoured, but sometimes its breakers also. 


Sir DRUMMOND SHIELS said that they were very grateful to Mr. 
Mavalankar for so much information about the Indian Parliamentary 
Constitution.. They would look forward to reading his paper in detail, 
for it was rather too technical fully to grasp at a first hearing. He had 
been interested in what he, Mr. Mavalankar had said, about the import- 
ance of the village council. It had always seemed to him that in their 
British democracy they had a right to be proud of the local government 
in many of their towns. It was in such places, he thought, that the genius 
for government developed. He had sometimes thought it a defect in 
the government of the British colonies that local government tended to 
be run by officials, with the result that there was not a trained body of 
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local government people from whom could be drawn those Mot would, 


in-due course, take part in national affairs. ~ — . 

. The other point that ‘occurred to him wes the great satisfaction it must 
be to all of them to'know that the new India was carrying on the traditional 
‘procedure of parliamentary government. Tae parliamentary bond was 


. one of the most vital and satisfactory in any country, and it was good to 


" know that India was following the British model so well. 
THE. DIDI LOTION "OF MINORITIES 


Sir STANLEY REED said that one point he;would like to Spies was 


fie importance of. procedure, of which tkeir distinguished speaker was 
7J«"A-aa master. It had always seemed to him that the great merit of procedure | 

: ` -was the protection it gave to minorities. There were minorities in every 
.. 7. Assembly, and the rules of procedure formed a protection for chem. 


In India; one of the most complex constizutional problems, going back 
to the ‘nineties’ of the last century, was the relation-of the Provinces 


and the Centre. At that earlier time there was interference in.the petty | 


details. of Provinces, and it was long before taey had any real provincial 


autonomy. In this.country, as in India, with its federal constitution, | 


there would always be the greatest strength at -he centre and that was the 


more inevitable with the development of the Wellare state and other. 


` activities. — 


V. 


A MEMBER asked how the lecturer reconciled nominations in the Council 


SE. ‘State to-day with his criticisms of nomirations by the British Govern: 


ment. in other days to bring in minorities and others. Another 
MEMBER asked whether there was any tendency in India for membership 


. of the House to become difficult, if not impossible, for those who were not $ 


professional full- time politicians. 


MR. MAVALANKAR’S -REPLY | 
Mr. MAVALANKAR said that nominations to the Council of State, con- 
sisting of 250 members, numbered, he believed, only 18. Thcse: nomina- 
tions were made in order that the Chamber should have the advantage 


of some expert guidance. They had nothing to do with any political 


manoauvring. 
With regard to social efforts, they were having: nomination of people 
who had done work among the backward classes, but they were tliere 


by the very fact of their services and their expert knowledge. The argu- - 
ment was that the nominations were for some special reasons. . The . 
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number of them was very small in proportion and they did not dominate 
the Assembly. 


As to the question of full time service, he could not give a complete 
answer. Much depended on the type of work these people had been 
doing. But just as they might have an order of monks for the purpose of 
the service of the community, so he was prepared to welcome those who 
had given themselves to professional politics. Unless they had people 
who were prepared to give up everything else in the service of their country, 
they would not have sufficient numbers to carry on effectively the business 
of Parliament. 


Lord Br&pwoop proposed a vote of thanks to the speaker, and the 
eChairman. He understood that Mr. Mavalankar was flying back to 
India on the following day. They wished him a safe return and con- 
tinued good fortune in his office. They were very grateful indeed for all 


^ the information that had been given. It was most fortunate for India 


that during these formative years the highest position in the House of 
the People should be held by a man of the high character of Mr. 
Mavalankar. 


Bombay 


in the Last Five Years 
By RAJA SIR MAHARAJ SINGH, CIE 


AT A JOINT MEETING with the Over-Seas League held at Over-Seas House, 
St. James’s, on Tuesday, September 30, 1952, Raja Sir MAHARAJ SINGH, 
CIE, spoke on this subject. H.E. THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA (Mr. 
B. G. Kher) was in the Chair. He said that Raja Sir Maharaj Singh was 
so well-known for his long and distinguished service to India that there 
was no need to introduce him. As far back as 1919 he was Judicial and 
Educational Secretary in the United Provinces. He was educated at 
Harrow and Balliol and entered the Service in 1904. He had been Chief 
Minister of Jodhpur, Agent-General for India in South Africa, Prime 
Minister of Kashmir State, and member of the United Provinces Legisla- 
tive Assembly. He had been also a member of the Indian delegation. to 
United Nations. When Sir Maharaj Singh became Governor of Bombay 
in 1948 he (the Chairman) came into close contact with him. He was 
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s 2 M uo "indeed. it was he-who: suggested my appointment. as Governor: of. Bombay. E E 
eee - although: at that time he had néver seen me. My recollections of, him ag : 


"ocv 7 of seeing the Chief.Minister and of seeing ‘other Ministers and members = . 
a nd e.> 4 - " 
oec tob: departments. I knów that there-were some who wanted mote power. 


A oe still Hope to meet. 010. e N TC 
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"going "x V spéales ‘on ‘Bombay “aiid: the de years: = Of m sibwiidship: 
. Chief Minister of Bombay during’ most of that time; he. had unsual oppor. - 
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Raja Si MAHARAJ ‘SINGH shid’ At the outset J ‘should like to. E m om 
“Sif Frank. Brown, who has. done’ SO: much ‘excellent. work. for the Fast.. Aa 


Z 27 ' Tridia: Association,’ for his kindhess. in ‘askifig 4 i1é to-speak to-day. Sir. E T" 


T Bü -Frank is conipleting 25 ‘years of work ‘as. honorary secretary of this well-' -7 
d ES / known. Association. He. has been keenly interested in the- welfare obs E e: 
. India, and was, for three years: ih.Bombay. and fór four years in Lucknow. ` 

oo As’ the Chairman has. said, he ànd I. have been closelv associated. ` uu 


Chief Minister are of the happiest.. . You mus: have heard even in distant : i Ts 


a d > Pnglano. of Bombay às having the most Stable, the most united cabinet: += 


. in the-whole-of India;and I’ say without hesitation that that stability and, 


E Ad !. unity ‘dre largely dué 'to-our' Chairman to-day. . L'see in‘ this audience = > 


we 


7 m ` 7. many old friends with whom I have had the: ‘privilege of working, several. 


~ of them _ex-Governors like myself. "Among others- I see Lord Hailey; - 

i e younger than: ever at eighty, Lady Willingdon, W210 adorned. Government l 

as -. House in Bómbay for more than. five years; ‘and: Sir Maurice- ‘Hallett, ` "s 
B "Governor of. the. United: Provinces. - When ‘I came here I.made up. my: E 

a . mind that I: must’ meet‘all the remaining ex-governors of Bombay: and; 1.» 

C4 d »> ` this: afternoon, with Lord Scarbrough and Sir Frederick Sykes Present; ae 

oe ` Í shall have-done: SO; with: tlie exception oe Sir Leslie Wilson, -whom. i. P Ps 
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jue The ex-Governors must please remember’ that I was a constitutional | care 
uude g -Governér—very different from a Governor:of-the old days.” Files'did- .. ' 


“a2. " not come up to me to: the same extent as in former times, though I was 


E Kept düly infornied of-what ‘had’ happened. . The agenda. of all. cabinet ` l 
jes: meetings and the. decisions of the cabinet were-sent to-us, as well as the -: P 
ah papers of the various Ministties; -- From time‘tc time one had the privilege E 


SAU for the Governors, but- with: power: would .core: more- responsibility, P pU. 
"^ nh..andthat would bé'fatal to the;position of a constitutional governor. The... -> 
fo position 'and duties ofa constitutional. governor are analogous, of course - B . , 
557 “in a humble way, to those of the Queéni in relation to the British: Cabinet. - pO 
M" ies . Government ‘House ‘in’ Bombay is a. delightful, residence—not ONG I Ne 
T | residence. but. a collection of houses. : At. has gardens which: my wife s a: | 
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has nourished and fostered. A fine house was placed at our disposal 
with lovely views of sunsets and forests when in the months from June to 
September we went to Poona. 

The merger of literally hundreds of Indian States was accomplished 
with practically no friction in the short time of 18 months.. ‘Formerly 
the Bombay Government had a number of States which were intermingled 
with the “ British " districts. All of them have come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the present Bombay State. The population under the Bombay 
Government in 1941 was a little over 20 million; now it is 36 million, 
largely owing to the accretion of so many princely states. Į used to receive 
occasional complaints, especially from the State of Baroda, of certain 
difficulties encountered on account of the merger, but on the whole I 

ethink they are contented to be in the larger environment, with access to 
the universities, to high court judges, M.P’s, the higher posts in the govern- 
ment service, and so on. On the whole, the merger has been useful, 


- especially in the case of the smaller states, very few of which had sufficient 


finance to do what they should do for the people under them. Within 
the last two years we have had further expansion of Bombay City. The 
total population of Bombay City now is three million, which is more, 
[ think, than that of Calcutta. That has created problems both for the 
corporation and the Government. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 


One of the many directions in which popular government has to feel 
its way is that of education. It has been a cry for many years that primary 
education was not sufficiently developed in India. You will be surprised 
when I tell you that at the present moment It is estimated that about 70 
per cent of the persons of school-going age in Bombay are undergoing: 
some form of instruction, mainly, of course, in the primary schools. It 
is only a question of time, perhaps ten or twenty years, before all the 
boys and girls——I emphasize the words “ and girls "—will be undergoing 
some form of education. The money spent five years ago on education 


.in Bombay was Rs. 4i crores; it is now Rs. 12 crores. That includes 


not only money for primary education, although that of course is the 
largest part of the expenditure, but also money spent on secondary 
education. . 

The education imparted in a number of primary schools is basic educa- 
tion, including the teaching of agriculture, carpentry, spinning, etc., or 
some craft. There has been, and still is, a paucity of trained teachers in 
Bombay. The Government have started and maintained a number of 
training schools for teachers. Most of you when in Bombay only knew 
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or heard of one University; now there are six: When I becarie Governor. 


^. - there: was the one University. together -with another collegé- institution. 


known as the Women’s University, but with no statutory: recognition. 
What the Bombay Government did in creating: universities was in response 
to urgent demands from thé different areas, and these were met sympathe- 
tically. l n 
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LE e PROBLEMS i 


It must be. remembered that in Bonibsy State differen: languages are 
spoken. Certain demands i in this respect have to be satisfied in each of 
these regions. I think the time will probably come when the language 


even in the Universities will be the regional language, but there will always ., . 


‘be the need for a secondary compulsory language in the secondary schools. 
There are large numbers who wish English tc be that second language. 


I remember that in the old cays French was the accepted language in 


international assemblies. But nowadays in United Nations, Holland, 
Czechoslavakia, and J ugoslavia, all speak preferably in English and the 
majority of the States represented in the United Nations Assembly use 
English as their medium. 

There is alongside this demand for regiona. language a gr owing demand 
for the division of the State of Bombay into linguistic areas. I have always 
thought that the time would come when the present boundaries, which 
are not governed by the laws of the Medes anc Persians, will have to be 
. changed and will be based largely, thougk rot entirely, on linguistic 
considerations. But I also take the line that one has to go slowly in this 


'" matter and there are many problems in mcdern India which are more - 
urgent than the division of the country into linguistic provinces. There 
is also.the risk that such division will increase centrifugal tendencies and - 
this would. be fatal to-India at this time. But zhe demand has persisted - 


- and whatever happens; if linguistic provinces are to be created, one has 


. to think about the City of Bombay which would thereby certainly lose | 
-` some of its present importance. It will not be and never can be what 


. Bombay has been in.the past. . 
Another problem was that of health. Ihe great scourge of India was 
‘malaria, not always a fatal disease, but weakening g the physique, especially 


of boys and’ girls. We started a few years ago the use of D.D.T. and it ` 
was extraordinary to note how quickly malaria decreased with the wide- : 


spread use of this preparation. In one place it was stated that malaria 
has practically ceased. Our scherne has. been extended now to nine other 
: districts in the State of Bombay and it is.proposed gradually to extend 


it to the whole of the area. ` The death rate kas gone down in the State — 
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of Bombay to 18 per 1,000, and all of you who knew Iridia, thirty or forty 
years ago will agree that. this is a remarkably low rate. 


' DR; MALAN’S MISSTATEMENTS 


We have now six medical colleges; a short time ago there were only 
two—both in Bombay. I saw the other day a statement by Dr. Malan. 
By the way, Dr. Malan when I first went to South Africa as Agent-General 
for India, was one of the first to welcome me, so that I have nothing 
personal against him. His statement was the rather rash one that Indians 
in South Africa wanted to oust Europeans and also that the Africans 
and Indians in South Africa have more rights than the “ untouchables ” 
in India—a ‘most staggering statement. As you know, the so-called 
“ untouchables " have the same rights as anybody else so far as the public 
services are concerned. They have spécial concessions, seats are reserved 
for them in the various Legislatures; in fact the word “ untouchable ” is 
very seldom used now. Whereas five years ago there were sixteen hostels 
for them, when I left there were no fewer than 167. They have also 
certain economic privileges. Any waste land which the Government 
wishes to give over to non-official use is first offered to them. My 
memory goes back for thirty or forty years, and I have seen an enormous 
difference in the state of the “ untouchables.” 

You must also include in this consideration the backward classes. 
The Government has done a great deal for them. Co-operative societies 
have been started on their behalf; they have free education, etc. I admit 
that there are still some undesirable social prejudices, but these are nothing 
like what they were, and with the spread of education among the “ un- 
touchables ".a better state of affairs will come into being. Incidentally 
we have now no such communities as criminal tribes. These have been 
absorbed and so to speak, treated as part of the general population. 
I remember that I used to hear complaints that the criminal tribes were 
still active in:their old pursuits, but I used to say that it was only a question 
of time and that a great deal could be done to help the situation. 


RURAL NEEDS 


Now there is the question of food. Prices have soared higher than here. 
In Bombay State prices are higher than in the days before the last war 
and that has created a number of difficulties, but on the whole the Govern- 
ment of India has done very well. The present monsoon period has been 
a good one on the whole throughout India, and it is to be hoped that the 
food situation will improve as a result. A few years ago the Prime 
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. Minister of India urged. the Provincial Governments to grow more food. 


Not as much has been done in this direction as we wanted to do, but some- 
thing has been done by deep ploughing and so forth, and the number of 
agricultural schools has increased to sixteen. We have now two’ more 
agricultural colleges; but still very much remains to be done. 

Bombay is and has been one of the least irrigated States in the whole 
of India; only 4 per cent of our cultivated land is under irrigation; that 
-is an extraordinarily small proportion and has been a great disadvantage 


to us. Therefore we are pushing on with irrigation projects as fast as. 


we can. It is hoped that these projects wil come into being before very 
long. . The idea is to produce by this means something like 200,000 tons 
more food grains than we have at present. 

In Bombay co-operation: has spread tc an extent which miany find 
astonishing. J remember going to one district where I was told that half 
the population came within the purview of the co-operative credit societies. 
A million people are now members of such societies and the number of 
the societies during the last five years has almost doubled; there are now 
10,000 co-operative credit societies. It kas been very helpful.to the 
backward classes for the distribution of their forest produce and for other 
needs. 

Bombay has been for many years the most ‘highly industrialized State 
in India. It is true that we have labour d:fficulties. The-labourer does 
not work with quite the same energy and etfectiveness as in the old days. 
I think the millowners have to blame themselves to-some extent; not a 
little of the responsibility for the unsatisfactory state of affairs rests upon 


the millowners. One of the policies of the 3ombay Government is to` 


encourage the provision cf habitable premises. They are also setting 
up créches where women labourers may come and leave. their children. 
We have passed an Industrial Disputes Act end set up a Court of Arbi- 
tration, so that when there is a strike the resort to arbitration by both 
employers and employed should be undertaken with the minimum of 
delay. The number of strikes last year was less than the year before and 


in'that year it was less than in the year oreceding. I am nof wholly 


optimistic about the future but one must hope for the best. d 
A THORNY SUBJECT 


Now I come to the thorny subject of prohibition. To be -quite frank, 


-I am not addicted to liquor; I am perheps prejudiced in the matter. . 
As far as I know there was little or no opposizion to the inclusion of the ~ 
direction regarding prohibition in the Constitution. I believe there was* 


not a single vote in the Bombay State Legislature against prohibition 
18 | | 


when first introduced. The experiment has only been in vogue for two 
or three years. We have to wait at least seven—I would sav ten—years 
before anyone can pronounce judgement on the success or ctherwise of 
this movement. One thing that i$ surprising 1s the keenness. of women, 
especially the wives of millhands, on prohibition. They are getting now 
more money for children's clothes and so on. Drinking habits were 
slowly beginning to permeate amongst the students, and cne effect of 
prohibition will be to lessen the opportunities for young men to get 
liquor, and to stop the use of alcohol in circles where you and I would 
think it certainly undesirable. That has been a big effect. Of course, 
there are breaches of the law, we anticipated that ; we wouid have been 
foolish if we had thought that everything was plain sailing. It will not 
be that for some time. It is difficult for one State to carry out a pro- 
hibition policy if adjoining States do not have prohibitior. We must 
hope for the best. I think that a good beginning has been made. 


I could go on indefinitely on various subjects. I migat point, for 
example, to what has been done in the way of provision of pure milk. The 
old unhygienic methods of milk production and distribution have been 
to a large extent eliminated. A milk colony has been set up twenty 


. miles away from the city, and pure milk, pasteurized, is now supplied at 


a reasonable rate to a large percentage of the population of Bombay. 


In respect to the five-year plan. Bombay is going to spend Rs. 120 
crores from 1952 onwards on plans for social welfare and education and 
public health, also on major irrigation projects. On socizl welfare my 
wife should have spoken instead of me, because she has p.ayed a large 
part in what has been done. Work has been undertaken for the reform 
of delinquents, for the help of the deaf and dumb, for the Red Cross and 
the St. John Ambulance Association, and here my wife has done wonder- 
ful work and has had the assistance of many other ladies. 


The relations between the British and Indian communities in the City 
and State of Bombay are extremely good and have been ircreasingly so; 
l can say this without any mental reservation whatever. Those of you 
who have visited Bombay during the last few years can testify to the 
truth of that. It has been one of the great achievememts of Indian 
independence. . There was a certain amount of friction ir. the old days 
(though even then always much less in Bombay than elsewhere because 
of its cosmopolitan character) the friendly feeling between the British 
and the Indians has increased markedly during the last five vears in India's 
finest city. Bombay is cosmopolitan; every community & found there. 
The days of the Hindu-Muslim riots have gone. I tell yon that Bombay 
State 1s the most progressive in the whole of India. 
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THE HIGH. COMMISSIONER! s COMMENTS 


- The CHAIRMAN sid tiat he Was: s Soriviected ba the administration of 
the State of Bombay first. in 1937 and again in 1946, and it was from: 1946 


— to 1952 that Sir , Maharaj .Singh-had served as Governor of ‘Bombay. 


Those: years- were certainly eventful in. the history of the world. A 
devastating war, ‘affecting the social, political, and economic life of all 


' . -the countries of the. world had just ended: Tadia ` ‘gained her political 


freedom, and it was to. the credit of the British: ‘Government and of: this 


country and its people that that achievement: was: carried through 1 in the. - 


most’ happy, cordial; ‘and. synripathetic. wáy;-W:th the resuit that in India 


e they: had had eve opportunity t to Prey. thrcugh whatever 2olicy they had 


in View. . 
57 With: this freedom: “however,  cálife difficult problems. ` - There was the, 
RS question of partition, and there’ were a very large number of refugees and 
displaced ` ‘persons | who came ‘into’ Bombay and whose provision and : 
rehabilitation x was à Very difficult job. He wes kappy to'say that they had: 
pretty nearly. all been now absorbed. During the war the whole attention 
of the Government had been concentrated cn winning. the war and there 
. was no time to devote to normal administration or.schemes of reform. 
To this task they afterwards addressed therrselves and did all they could 
to make up for the time that was lost. They hac a post-war reconstruction 
plan in which more help was given to: agricu-ture and educational reform 


and in which prohibition was introduced. A sum of Rs. 75. crores Was - 


: set apart for that reconstruction pas 4 / 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD l 


The’ first item which had their attention was. aduain: After this. 
they took up a programme of irrigation, road making, and agricultural 
reform. Agricultutal reform included prevention of fragmentation and 
the consolidation of the tenure of the holding which used to be-extremely 

small. They had now; as Sir Maharaj Singh had said, 70 per cent of ` 
. the children in schools and thev had á large 5rogramme of social educa- 


tion." They initiated a programme of what tkey used to call adult educa- 
tion but what was now called “social education," with its emphasis. 


more'on community life, education through films, and so on. The matter 
of education was first taken up for the age group 7 to 11. . In the merger 
States thé educational conditions were very backward.. Among about 
.120 villages in one particular state there were only six or seven schools. 
To make up this leeway was a very considerable task indeed. < Of course, | 


. not ‘everyone who-took the school examinaticns wanted to go on to > the 
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university, but they were expected to go into public life or commercial 
life. 

Sir Maharaj Singh had told them about the extent of higher education. 
The audience would be glad to hear that there’ were six engineering colleges 
in place of one, six medical colleges in place of two, and three agricultural 
colleges. There was also ‘a big. scheme of library: extension. The Royal 
Asiatic Society’ s library, with. which most of them who had. been in 
Bombay would be acquainted, used to be open only to those who could 
pay a large admission fee; it was now at the disposal of any man 1n the 
street. 

Public health was taken. up in a very large way. -The supply of rural 
drinking water was one of the subjects: which received attention. He 
thought they could claim to have achiéved .a.measure of success in 
establishing harmonious relations between labour and employers. So far 
as industry, was concerned they had both policies of State effort and 


.. private enterprise.. He had no doubt that when.the irrigation schemes 


got going food would not be the difficult problem in Bombay that it had 
been in the past. The development of electricity had also been under- 
taken. He felt that the middle classes, such as the people who worked 
in shops and post offices and so on, had no doubt suffered because their 
salaries had not undergone an increase proportionate to that of other 
classes in the community. But that was the result of the revolution, 
which was not only an economic but a social revolution. The large 
numbers of economically depressed people had now improved their 
condition, even though others were not evonomce as well off as they 
had expected to be. 

India was now a secular State providing certain fundamental 
guarantees, and they in Bombay could confidently assert that in all these 
matters they had been true to what had been laid down in the Constitution 
of the country. He did not propose to take up more of their time. He 
would say only that various measures had been planned which could not 
have been carried out with the same vigour and effectiveness if they 
had not had provision for them in the Constitution of the free Republic. 
This had. put them on the right road, and he had no doubt that the 
progress they had been able to make during the last five years would 
be eclipsed by the achievements of the next five years. 


| SPEECHES OF FORMER GOVERNORS 


The Earl of SCARBROUGH extended to the new High Commissioner for 


. India in ‘London the very warmest possible welcome. They all hoped 


that they’ would often see him at the Association during his term of office. 
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He had been, impressed that afternoon with the enormous amount of 


‘activity that had been going on in Bombay during the past five years, and 


he thought that as Sir Maharaj. Singh enumerated: sone: of the things 
which had been done.that he could detect tie hand of the Prime Minister 
who was now the High Commissioner, The figures regarding education 


were impressive, and all of them would hope that all these-‘activities ` 
would continue to be successful and would make the people in this ` 
delightful part of India happy:and prosperous. ) 


One thing which had come home to him that day was the. reference to 
prohibition. One of the most difficult thir gs he was called upon.to do 
during.his own Governorship of Bombay was to affix the recessary signa- 
ture that made the Prohibition Bill an Act. Eut it was'a. constitutional 


. ^ Act, passed by the Legislature and on the advice of the Ministers. In 
. carrying out the policy after the Ministry resigned he was confronted by 


every kind of difficulty; nevertheless, .he did his best to carry out what 
had become the law of the Province. 
It had been a great pleasure to listen to all tnat had been done in its 


State and City of Bombay under the new &gis.- 


Maor Gena Sir FREDERICK SYKES said that he was delighted to be 


able to say a word or two of thanks to the lecturer and to the Chairman. 


A few years ago he travelled across India and it was one of his great - 


regrets that although he stayed two nights in the second city of India, 
namely Calcutta, and also in Karachi, he could not get down to Bombay 


" at all, but he was indeed glad to hear that thinzs were going. well in the 


greatest city of India: He thought that anybody present who had come 


' with a slightly uncertain mind as tò which was the greatest city of India 


would have been decided by what the lecturer and the chairman had said. 
Bombay was not only the finest but the most delightful city; it was also 
the most cosmopolitan, and in every respect one could not be called upon 


~ to spend a happier or, he hoped, a more useful time e than i inthe tenure of Uv 


office as its Governor. í 
He often thought of those days: and of (lis: many eae. they had had 
in all parts of the State and city. He himself had had considerable 


dealings with Mr. Gandhi: he thought he had a record conversation with. | 


him, for it lasted three-and-a-ha?f hours, and <n that time they discussed 


every sort of Indian problem with the utmost: friendliness. Although ' 


he had been the instrument foz restricting Lis activities two or three 


times, Gandhi bore him no ill-will, and he reca led that conversation with 


great interest. 


There were two things in particular lie dese to. accentuate in what . 


Sir Maharaj had said. One was the ‘question of village improvement. . 
20^ 7 


He hoped that the position in that respect was still improving. In the 
Bombay Presidency they tried to carry out a pioneer movement in that 
direction, and:he had been so pleased to hear recently that the organiza- 
tion then set up was still in being. The other point was untouchability; 
on this too, Sir Maharaj Singh's statement was good hearing. 

He was very glad to be present and to be able to thank the chairman and 
the lecturer for telling them so much about the present position in Bombay 
—a matter of such interest especially to those who had served there. 


PROHIBITION AND THE HIGH COURT 


Sir JOHN BEAUMONT (former Chief Justice of Bons High Court) 

said that that day they welcomed a new High Commissioner. All those 

who were in Bombay from 1937 onwards knew him when he first became 

Prime Minister. He (Sir John) knew him for a few years before that when 

- he was practising as a solicitor in Bombay and had some very distinctive 
views on legal education. 

On the subject of prohibition, 1t was true that bord Scarbrough signed 
that law, but the present speaker was one of the judges who declared it 
to be illegal. It was not a question of the policy itself but of the method 
of carrying it out in which illegality was alleged. He agreed with the 
lecturer that it was an extremely interesting experiment. -He did not 
start with any personal bias in favour of it, but rather the contrary, 
because, like most Englishmen, if he was told that he must not do some- 
thing he had every impulse to do it. But he felt that it would have 
avoided a great many social evils 1f from the beginning of civilized society 
the use of'alcohol had been restricted to the medical profession. As 
things were, he was not sure that prohibition was the best way of tackling 
the subject, but it would be, as had been said, ten years before they were 
able to say definitely whether or not the Bombay experiment had succeeded. 
Prohibition in America had given rise to certain criminal tendencies. 

On the question of the criminal tribes, the lecturer had said that these 
had now been absorbed in the community and there was no longer the 
existence of a criminal tribe. This was no doubt a very good thing, though 
if he were living in India he would be selfishly glad to live in a neighbour- 
hood which had not absorbed too many members of the criminal tribes. 


RETENTION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Dr. MALAIPERUMAN spoke of the importance of preserving the English 
language in India. He believed that if it had not been for the fact that 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru had mastered the English language so 
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A thoroughly they would not have been abie to state their case so ably to 


the rest of the world He desired to-know what was being done to prevent | 


deterioration of teaching of the English language. en a danger- 


of the lowering of university standards? 


Mr. CHINNA Dunar strongly supported these- views in ady ocacy of the 
preservation of teaching of. English. 


~ 


Raja Sit MAHARAT SINGH, after thanking hes various speak ers for hek 


reinarks, said’ with regard to prohibition this was an experiment.’ As 
. hé had said before, it was a directive under the constitution. : A democratic 


Parliament was responsible for it, and while the directive was there the : 


Governments had to act upon it. 
. As to the English language, there had beer. some iste opens in the 
knowledge of English, but it had to be remembered tbat it was the policy 


" c 


. of the Government of India that there should be a uniform language . 


as far as possible for the whole or most of India; Independent countries | 


had their. own languages, and that was why Hindi had been put forward 


as the language most likely. to unify India. Eut it was the desire of all 
State Governors to encourage the use of English as a second language. 


He had little doubt that Bombay would remain as cosmopolitan as ever 


with English as its main language. He agrzed that there was a danger., | 
of university standards being lowered. One way of meeting this would - 


be the holding of periodical university conferences. These would’ be 
most desirable as a co-ordinating factor. 


Mrs. MUNSIEF wished to be associated on behalf of the women of | 


India with the thanks due to Sir Maharaj Singh and to His Excellency.^ 


Lord HAILEY, in proposing a vote of thanks, desired for his own part ` 


to join in the welcome given to the new High Commissioner. They all 


knew his high abilities and his reputation for straizhtforwardness, a quality `- 


the English appreciated . more than any other. He repeated also the 
welcome given to Raja. Sir Maharaj Singh.: The speaker could boast 
of a very old acquaintance with the lecturer's family, dating from about 
.1896. Sir Maharaj Singh had himself illustratec in what he had said to 
them that afternoon the qualities. which had made him -such a success 
‘in the public service, for he had an: admirable capacity for getting on with 


all classes of persons, and had shown them thet day a broadminded view — . 


of events.in India. Those who came froni other parts of India were " 
prepared to agree that Bombay occupied the high position which Sir - 


Maharaj Singh had claimed for it, but he, the speaker, also reflected that 
one of the best things that Bombay had ever done was to hàve ren a 
. Governor from the United Provinces. ` . 
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East India Association 


Annual Reception 
PRESENTATION TO SIR FRANK BROWN, ce 


THE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION held a Reception at the Imperial In- 
stitute, South. Kensington, S.W.7, on Thursday, October 16, 1952, when 
the PRESIDENT,.the Right Hon. the Lord Hailey made a presentation to 
Sir Frank Brown, on behalf of members, as a token of their appreciation 
of Sir Frank's 25 years service as Honorary Secretary. More than 300 
guests were present and the speeches were frequently applauded. 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD, Chairman of Council, said that the Reception 
in honour of Sir Frank Brown offered a welcome opportunity of expressing 
the Association's appreciation of his long service of 25 years as Honorary 
secretary, and of making him a presentation as a symbol of that apprecia- 
tion and of the high regard which all members had for him. With the 
approval of his fellow members of Council, continued Sir John, he had 
written to members inviting subscriptions. The response enabled them 
to present Sir Frank with a permanent memento as well as a cheque. 
The idea had been that the memento should take the form of plate, but 
Sir Frank favoured a gold wrist watch, and the Council acceded to his 
wish. The gold wrist watch was suitably inscribed and had a gold wrist 
band, which was not too ornate. A little over £230 had been received; 
the wrist watch cost about £87, so that Sir Frank would that afternoon 
be given a cheque for £145. Subscriptions were still being received, 
particularly from India and Pakistan, and these would enable the Council 
to give him a supplementary cheque later on. On behalf of his colleagues 
on the Council and himself, Sir John expressed his pleasure that they had 
been able, through the generosity of members, to mark Sir Frank Brown's 
silver jubilee in' such an appropriate manner. 

There must be few Honorary Secretaries who had served for so long a 
period so enthusiastically, so whole-heartedly and with such great success 
as Sir Frank. He trusted that the watch and the cheque would not be 
an unworthy recognition of the debt which the Association owed to their 
Honorary Secretary. 


LORD HAILEY'S SPEECH 


Lord HAILEY said that he could wish that all the duties with which he 
had been faced in life had been as easy and as pleasurable as that with 
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which he was now charged. A presentation was often'a formal and almost 
impersonal performance, but this presentation had nothing of that 
character, for it was a tribute. of affection and gratitude to an old: and 
valued friend. For many vears there had hardly been an annual meeting. 
at which reference. was not made to the services which Sir Frank had 
rendered to the Association. His unfaiirg courtesy and his uncanny 
gift for remembering the faces and the names of-old acquaintances hed 
become a byword. Indeed there had g-own up almost a Frank Brown 
legend, and we were inclined at times to ask whether Frank Brown was . 
.not in fact the Association, for it was 20t possible tc conceive of its 
existence without him.’ We would discuss-at times whether we should 
look on him as its guardian angel or its managing director? .We 
recognized the signs of the firm hand in the velvet glove, and ádmired his. 
mysterious gift of effecting his own object without his victims being quite 
. certain what his object was. 

But all this was said in jest, and in the curious English fashion, served 
to convéy our appreciation of the fact that Sir Frank had now for many - 
years: given to the Association an amount of his time end care infinitely. 
greater than we had any right to demanc. 

‘Sir John Woodhead had mentioned to him (the President) three facts 
"which ought to be recalled here. The first was that when Sir Frank © 
became Honorary Secretary, the Association had only 300 members: 
To-day it has nearly 1,000. Secondly, Sir Frank had during the last 25 
. years had experience of the tenure of five Presidents and four Chairmen. 
He would no doubt tell us what opinion he had formed of these relatively 
inconspicuous and evanescent figures; tut we at all events could hope 
that he had found reason to join the Psalmist in thanking the Creator . 
for the diversity of His creatures. The third fact—and it was a fact - 
though it seemed to border on the incredi»le—was that in all these twenty- 
five years Sir Frank had. been absent from only one meeting. That he 
had been unable to attend was not due to waat lawyers call an act of God 
or of the King's enemies, for these would never suffice to keep him away 
—it was due only to illness. We must hope that it will be many years ` 
before Sir Frank feels himself obliged to resign the office he has held so. 
long, and with such benefit to us; but when that time ccmes, we shall not. 
be able to find a more signal tribute to him than the record of this simple 
but astounding fact that in all these years he has only missed one meeting. 

The presentation was then made and was greatly applauded. 


THE HON. SECRETARY' S REPLY. 


Sa FRANK BROWN said that he was so deeply moved that he was 
almost inclined to take refuge in the apologetic remark that he was 
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“ unaccustomed to public speaking " ; in any case this was true in respect 
to meetings of the Association, apart from those of the Council. 1t had 
been his duty to prevail on hundreds of lecturers, Chairmen and others 
to speak at ordinary meetings and social gatherings, while he had remained 
silent; though in other connexions he had not refrained from public 
utterance. That day his heart was full, and he wished to give expression 
to some of his feelings. | 

First, he wanted to say how deeply grateful he was to the President for 
the kind terms. in which he had expressed appreciation of his 25 years 
of service. | 

Sir Frank recalled that he had been appointed Honorary Secretary a 
week or two before Mr. Stanley Baldwin announced the setting up of a 
Statutory Commission to go to India to study the question of further 
constitutional reform. From that time interest in the affairs of India 
quickened. There were many subsequent inquiries and discussions and 
in these Lord Hailey had taken an important and constructive share. 
The Association had had a great part to play in the shaping of public 
opinion on the future of the sub-continent. In this way the Association 
had been instrumental in the evolution which had resulted in the coming 
of complete independence. Historians of these events would find much 
valuable material in its Proceedings in the Asiatic Review. "Throughout 
the aim of the Association had been to help in advancing the real interests 
of India, Pakistan and Burma. 

Continuing, Sir Frank said that he had been extremely fortunate, as 
Honorary Secretary, in those with whom he had been associated. He 
had served under five Presidents—and in view of what Lord Hailey had 
said, he emphasized the word * under”! Sir Frederick Sykes, whose 
presence with Lady Sykes was so welcome, was always ready in his pre- 
sidential term to do all he could to help the work to go forward. Lord 
Scarbrough would also have been present that afternoon, but for his new 
and heavy responsibilities as Lord Chamberlain. He, Sir Frank, had had 
four Chairmen of Council. The present Chairman, Sir John Woodhead, 
from 1866 had had ten predecessors in all, but he was certain that none of 


- them could equal Sir John in the time and thought he had devoted to 


the interests of the Association. Sir Frank had found him a tower of 
strength—his . guidance was excellent, his judgement sound. If the 
Honorary Secretary had been kept from going astray that was largely 
due to Sir John! 

He had been fortunate too with the Vice-Chairmen and the members 
of Council, and he wished to express his appreciation of all these colleagues. 
He must thank his able friend, Mr. Richter, the editor of, the Asiatic 
Review. One individual who had rendered long and faithful service 
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. to the Association, was- afo seriz Busy du in hospital- Mr. H =- 
G. King, for more than 40 years clerk ‘ir. ‘the office. “He wished also: to. 
pons his thanks to Mr. King's successor; Miss Christian. 
Sir Frank added that he was thankful -hat the good:bealth granted him i | 
dad enabled. him to achievé the. record of only one absence- to which - 
~ Lord Hailey had’ referred. ^ He, had- hac: many. letters of congratulatiori 
"from members. ‘unable: to te present, His son was in South Africa, and 
tó*him in due course the watch would. be pessed on, and-from him event: 
ually. to the speaker's little grandson. The latter, -whea told of the heir-: . 


| ; loom eagerly exclaimed: “ Oh, mummy, how soon will.that be? "^. But - 


` several friends had Written. expressing-the-hope that it would not. be: soon. 
For instance, Sir Cecil. Kisch, who. was lecturing in Denmark, wrote 
."that he hoped he (Sir Frank) would continue his “ labour of love:” for, . 


a .. many yeats:to come. “ What if India, Burma, and. Pakistan- change; - 


Jet F.H.B. remain unchanged. as Honorary Secretary; ever youthful and 
vigorous.” But the watch, would remind its owner: of the inexorable - 
- flight. of time: . He. realized that the' day could not be. far off when it. 
would, fall -to the Council to: appoint ‘his ‘successor. ^ He cherished. the 
P that. when that time came ‘the Asscciazion would continue to be a ih 
.prosperous'and ‘beheficent orgánizatior. He thanked the. President, ^ 
the Chairman and. a subscribers, aia and absent, from the bottom 
of his" heart.. ' : TU": 
- This concluded the speeches and refreshinents were ferved, | E CN 
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-- S Moral Re-armament’ Team: M Be 
UT Pi in Asia 7 ae Eie n 


" MEMBERS C 'OF THE ASSOCIATION were iei to 45 Ber’ telóy- Square-o on. 2 
October 3, to hear an adcress ‘by Mr. R. OQ. Hicks on the eve e of MB: 
 departüre. with a team of MRA workérs.to Asia; 9. 4o x i 

Raja Sir ‘Maharaj Singh: was in the Chair and tea was: served. . T NBC. 

` Mr. Hicks.said it was very. appropria- ze that they of the Bast India - 
Association should meet in the house built by: Clive, using ‘teak he brought - 
‘back from India. It remained in the possession of his family until-recently 
“wher it, became’ the "home of Dr. EF. N:D. Buchman. ` Many’ people . "i 
from the countries of the East had been entertained: there. In a sense, 
. this was where the invitation to Dr: Buchnian and a Moral Re-Armament 
team. to go to Asian lands was: ‘initiated, for in that ‘house the Indian 
Minister of. Planning, Mr. e L. ‘Nanda, became. a firm believer -i in 1 the . 


movement. : He had been to a MRA assembly at Caux, Switzerland, and 
he was much impressed, but he asked to see what the people of the move- 
ment were like when they were away from Caux. He was invited to 
Britain, and stayed in the homes of miners and people of every class up 
and down the country. His comment was: * This thing is a working 
reality; we must have it in homes in India: first in tens and hundreds, 
then in tens of thousands." From that moment he took steps to bring 
Dr. Frank Buchman with a team to India. One result was an invitation 
signed by a representative committee, comprising Dr. S. N. Agarwal, 
sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Gurunath Bewoor, The Hon. Shri Chandrabhal, 
Shri Khandubhai Desai, Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Shri G. L. Mehta, 
Sir Lakhshmanaswami Mudahar, Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, Shri R. K. Patil, 
«lhe Hon. K. M. Patnaik, Shri Ramnath Podar, Shri Krishna Prasada, 
Sir Siri Ram, The Hon. Dr. B. C. Roy, The Hon. Dr. Sampuranand, 
The Hon. A..N. Sinha, Shri J. R. D. Tata. 

Mr. Hicks continued: In this room we received Mr. Jinnah on his 
last visit to London. With him were Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Begum Shah 
Nawaz, and thé present High Commissioner in London, Mr. Ispahani. 
They saw the Moral Re-Armament industrial play, The Forgotten Factor, 
and came here afterwards to dinner with Dr. Buchman. They talked 
until midnight. “ You have the answer to fear and the answer to hate," 
Mr. Jinnah remarked. * That is what we need. It will be the happiest 
day of my life when I give you a passport to come to Pakistan." His 
invitation was repeated by Liaquat Ali Khan and other prominent leaders. 
This room has also seen distinguished visitors from Burma: Aung San, 
U Tin Tut, and the present Prime Minister, U Nu. The invitation of the 
last of these to Dr. Buchman to Burma was backed by a unanimous 
resolution passed at a meeting of leading abbots and monks in the audience 
hall of the Swedagon Pagoda in Rangoon. | 

The speaker then described the background of the team's visit to India. 
The country was changing fast: the biggest general elections ever held 
had just taken place quietly, people showing great appreciation of the 
issues at stake. On the other hand, the unity India enjoyed during her 
struggle for independence was in danger of being lost. Leaders whom 
the speaker met were looking hopefully to Moral Re-Armament as a force 
and an idea in which Indians could play a full part and felt that it was 
in tune with the true longings of the East. Neither the materialism of the 
Right, nor the materialism of the Left, had the answer: Moral 
Re-Armament was neither anti-Communist nor anti-Capitalist, it was 
pro-change. In Moral Re-Armament East met West, and all changed. 

Mr. Hicks spoke of the amazing and exhilirating reception which Moral 
Re-Armament is having. An advance team had been received by the 
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s Caa of the U. P. West Bengal, E East Punjab, Di: und Bombay: 


all of whom held special parties to- hear about. Dr.. Buchman’ s visit. "The. 


" Speaker of the House of the People at Delhi called the members together -` 


js 


- 


hi LM 
- i * 
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.to see MRA films and the. President of India asked that they should be on 
:. ‘Shown to him.. The main force of 140 were about to set out, taking. - =: 


with, them four plays which demonstrated. what Moral Re-Armament was.’ 
Among the team-were two men who for, 25 years were in the hard’ core 


"af. the: Communist Party in. the- Ruhr, a. gereral, an- admiral, an Irish.. 
“Senator, d-hewspaper woman from Denmark, a-Dutch docker, a French - 


"Resistance leader; an industrialist from Canaca. Theré were a ‘hundred, 
pones “youths to niake up many.in the casts.. The tour would open with 


_ “An Asian Assembly for Moral Re-Armament " in Colombo. The Dee 


. team would then travel to India; thence to Pakistan; Burma, Thailand;, 


Sir. MAHARAJ SiNóH spoke fone the Chair of ths great, ite ur Mi. 


Hicks" work .in.India: ` He added that his.own stay iñ Dr. Buchman’s = 


„home during the past two weeks had convinced him. of the importance of 
_ Moral Re-Armament: most of all its internaticnal character had impressed 
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aie to'a Guenon as to how the team would be financed, 
SM ‘Hicks stated: that a committee ‘in India, headed by Sir VT. 
. "Krishnamachari, would be responsible-for the expenses of the party inside ` 
“Andar The party of 140 were travelling East in three planes, only one.. 


i of which was already paid: for. The whole.party receiyed no salary and : 
ern gave their services free. I Pura: cd we Los aq 0 


The Trend of Education 


^ 
A -i 


THE USUAL terín-time e evening party fot eae from India, Pakistan, . 
.. and. Burma, arid afew British. ‘contemporaries, was held at the School of: 


Oriental and African Studies on 7th Novem»er, 1952. Mr. H. C; Dent, 


` -educational correspondent of The. Times spoke on: ‘The Trend Education 


- in Britain: Sir FRANK BROWN presided." ^ 


.only. Hé Nuus maintain this distinction. bod ms talk. 


Mr, DENT opened by. saying that it was ‘most important. to distinguish 


between trends which: ‘seemed permanent, being elements in the world- ` 


d ria rp , in Britain e te OE 


s Malaya, Indonesia, and Japan, which they: reech i in May.. Su sos 


wide social revolution; and those; which could be regarded as e 


The present trend towards economy was a case in point ; it was com- 
pelled by the nation's financial plight, and did not mean that the public 
felt ungenerous towards education. On the contrary, education was 
growing rapidly in the public esteem. Mr. Dent pointed out that the 
education services had been relatively slightly affected by the current 
economy drive, and that financial restrictions had been accepted by the 
education authorities as à challenge to produce more at lower cost. 


There was a general desire to provide equal educational opportunity 
for all. This would persist, though at the moment there were some 
people wondering whether too much was being gone to make educational 
opportunity too easy to come by. 

Equal opportunity involved great variety of focus of education. A vast 
“amount of experiment and research was going on to provide such variety. 
In our anxiety to provide suitable forms of education for children of 
practical rather than academic temper of mind, we had run the risk of 
de-intellectualizing education too much, and this had provoked a salutary 
reaction. ! 

In the field of method there had been an almost unbelievable change in 
the relations between teacher and pupil, which now resembled a partner- 
ship rather than a master-disciple relationship. This change had led to 
the development of active methods of learning, which had been overdone 
by some teachers and consequently provoked a reaction in favour of 
more formal and didactic methods. 

As the practice of education became more informal, so a complementary 
trend sought to make its techniques more scientific. Mental testing had 
introduced an altogether new element of precision into pedagogy. But, 
once again, the psychologists had some of them tended to overstate their 
claims, and had provoked a reaction. 

Turning to particular fields Mr. Dent noted the greatly increased 
attention to the needs of the handicapped child, and added that by a 
natural consequence this had led to demands for more attention to the 
exceptionally: able. 

Vocational education had come to the fore remarkably during the last 
few years. As its volume and variety increased so people increasingly. 
realized that technical education by itself was not enough. One of the 
most insistent demands to- day was that vocational education should be 
humanized. 

The universities were struggling with a comparable problem, that of - 
how to lay a foundation of broad general education on which to build 
the superstructure of specialization necessary for the een in any walk 
of life. | 
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All these problems had concentrated professional opinion upon the 
matter and manner of teacher training, which was to-day being literally 
revolutionized. Here once again the ebb ard flow of contrary ideas was - 
' manifest, some maintaining that its disciplines were being too much relaxed; : 
others wanting to. go still further with its socialization. 

Arising from the talk there was a brisk exckange of question and answer, 
_-and the thanks of the students for the address were given expression at . 
the close. Mr. A. E. Foor, Head Master o? Ottershaw School, and. Dr. 
| H. B. DUNNICLIFF, took part in the discussion. 


"The Objects and Policy. of the 
East India Association - 


(INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND BURMA) 


i 


: IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the governmert of India by the | 
Crown, the. East India Association was formed. with the object of “ the pro- 


. motion of the public interest and welfare of tke irhabitants cf India generally." 


This object was steadfastly pursued during tbe ensuing eighty-one years. The 
Independence of India and Pakistan attained in 1947, while modifying the : 
. original conception,.has increased the need for strengthening the bonds of 
friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between the people 
of Britain and the inhabitants of the countriss Zormerly comprising the India 
. Empire—namely, -India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. The Association 
therefore is continuing its work, with the assistenc2 of all those who are interested 
in the welfare and progress cf these countr-es, by the methods which have . 
proved so helpful in the past, namely: ` ; 


1. By lectures on current craters affecting t310se countries and publication ` 
ofthe same, 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions 
affecting India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. : 


'3. By promoting friendly contact betweer. the peoples of these countries 
and of Britain through the medium of social end other gatherings. 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information x. the 
countries named, 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no connexion 
with any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the considera- 
tion of current problems relating-to India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 
It welcomes as members ail those who are in: erestéd in their welfare and 
` progress. 3 | 


Papers are read and discussed rt the year, except in the months of 
August and September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meet- 


' ings. 
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Khwaja 
Nazimuddin 


Prime Minister 
of 
Pakistan 





By FAREED S. JAFRI* 


CONSISTENCY AND STEADFASTNESS has taken an old boy of Dunstable 
Grammar School and Cambridge University to the supreme leadership 
of a nation of eighty million people and the fifth largest State in the 
world. 

Fifty-eight years old, stocky built, Khwaja Nazimuddin, Second 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, is a combination of an Islamic culture and 
British public school system of education. Born in an old aristocratic 
Kashmiri family, settled down in Bengal for some generations, his early 
education was deeply religious and his upbringing under strict rules of 
piety and sagacity. But only when nine, he was taken to Aligarh Oriental 
collegiate school founded by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, where as a resident 
in English House, a hostel, his education combined Islamic way of life 
under some great theoligians with modern scientific instructions under 
some eminent English tutors. To-day, in spite of stately occupations 
and national duties—he is besides Prime Minister, the Minister of Defence, 
and President of the All-Pakistan Muslim League, he offers prayers five 
times a day, and keeps pre-dawn to dusk fast thirty days continuously in 
the year. He has also pilgrimaged to Mecca and is entitled to the prefix 
of Al-Haj. He does not miss any opportunity to condemn the * Un- 
Godly system of life.’ ^ Nazimuddin does not feel shy to acknowledge 
his avowed interest in the Commonwealth particularly Great Britain. 


* Editor, The Civil and Military Gazette, Karachi. 
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Paying a tribute to the late Monarch of Great Britain, King George the 
Sixth, he told his parliament: “ To us, in Pakistan, and in fact, to all 
peoples of the East, his reign was of portentous significance. It brought 
complete independence to nearly 500 million people, resulting in the 
emergence of four fully sovereign States: Pakistan, Ceylon, India and 
Burma. lt was King George the Sixth who renounced the title of Em- 
peror, assumed by Queen Victoria 72 years before. His reign will always 
be remembered by us as the period during which the Muslims of the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent carved out a homeland for themselves . . . His 
reign also saw a re-orientation of the conception of the Commonwealth 
of Free Nations. Today, the Commonwealth places no obligation on 
the member states, except those which their soverieng Governments might 
elect to impose on themselves. F 


More than once, Khawaja Nazimuddin has been called upon to shoulder 


arduous responsibilities at the time of great national crisis. When Bengal - 


in pre-partitioned India was passing through a state of terrible famine, 
Nazimuddin formed the first Muslim League Ministry (1943) and piloted 
his Government through success after success for a term of full two years. 


It may be said that he was not unknown to Bengal Politics when he 
assumed the office of premiership. As a Home Minister in 1937-41 
Coalition Cabinet of Bengal during the Governorship among others of 
Mr. Casey of Australia, he showed remarkable resourcefulness in dealing 
with subversive elements in a very much disturbed Bengal. The political 
detenus presented the same difficult problem to administration of British 
India with which the Administration in Kenya is faced to-day. The late 
Mr. Gandhi was known to be sympathetic towards political detenus and 
wanted their unconditional release. Nazimuddin, as the first Muslim 
Home Minister of the province, which had given continued troubles to 
the British since the days of Lord Curzon, displayed tact and skill in the 
negotiations and talks with Mr. Gandhi and other congress leaders. 


As a trusted Lieutenant of Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the founder of 
the State of Pakistan, he was the first Muslim leader to be called to the 
Simla Conference by Lord Wavell. As a member of the Defence Com- 
mittee of the Muslim League (1942) and Committee of Direct Action 
(1946) and the organizer of the Relief Committee for the Muslims of 
Bihar (1946), he had already by-passed many of his colleagues in the Old 
Guard of the Muslim League. Therefore, it was no surprise to the 
country when after partition, he was selected by the Quaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah for the office of the Chief Premiership of East Pakistan with a 
population of nearly fifty million people and at a distance of over one 
thousand miles from West Pakistan. 
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Again, ed the Quaid-e-Azam died, it was Nazimuddin on whom the ` 
nation's spontaneous choice fell to shoulder.the great bürden of the 
office of the Head of the State. PM - a 

After three years when Pakistan's real builder and first Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan was assassinated, Nazimuddin was again called upon 
to give up the luxury of his high office and take over the national leader- 
ship of his people as the Prime Minister. Less remunerative and- far: 
most arduous and exacting an office, the Premiership of Pakistan was no 
easy going a task at that time. As soon as the nation heard of his 
acceptance of Liaquat’s heritage, they hailed it as one man, There was 
not even an|emotional disturbance in the country. The formation of the 
new Government took place as a routine affair. "The country was quiet 
and the people in deep mourning for their beloved. leader. -The world 
sighed relief because the recent history of Eastern countries had presented 
quite a different picture under similar circumstances. : | 

Nazimuddin soon became a popular leader. Soon after, he was 
sworn in a5 the Prime Minister, he announced a six-years Educational 
Plan, which was modelled on the same system of education he had gone 
through during the coursé of his life, a synthesis of old and new, secular 


and religious, spiritual and materialistic. 

He brings to the administration a wealth of experience extending.to 
"well over thirty years. For the first time in-five years, the constitution- 
making in Pakistan has reached a well defined stage.. The Basic Principles 
have now! been formulated and Nazimuddin hopes that the first general 
election under democratic conditions would be possible within two years. 

Nazimuddin knows that two conditions are essential to combat the 
menace of communism. He admits that Islamic ideology of Godly 
worship is not enough to fight this menace in this economic and scientific 
age. Hd has already taken some positive steps. ‘His provincial admini- 
strations are initiating measures against feudal laws prevalent in land 
tenutes.| Zemindaris (Landlords holding of the land) are being abolished. 
Labour laws are being formulated under the guidance of International 
Labour/Organization. Co-operative movement is being organized under 
British experts. Pakistan is co-operating with the Colombo Plan to the 
fullest extent. E AN | 

. Nazimuddin is fully conscious of the great role Pakistan is expected 
to play in the community of democratic nations ih maintaining peace 
and order in the. world. He once observed: “ Countries face downfall 
for two reasons, external attack and internal disorder. ‘I regard the latter 
as more dangerous. Thisis also because when a country is attacked from 
outside all its resources are. pooled.and everyone is united- to face thé 
enemy. But if in a country, there is internal disorder, all the resources 
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and powers are scattered and disunited; resulting in the. annihilation of 
thé country. even without an attack from outside. : No: country: can, 
therefore, : maintain its independence and stability if there is internal 
disorder . . . internal disorder does not take root suddenly, but results 
from slow paralysis, incapacitating the limbs of the nation, and the 
nation ultimately becomes a carcass’fit for only carrion-eaters. Irrespon-. 
‘sible elements in a country take the initiative: -and by spreading general 
discontentment create internal disorder. Sometimes the irresponsible 

. elemerit is egged on by wire-pullers and spies from outside. The modus 
operindi is that firstly irresponsible and vague criticism is indulged in. 

_ This is followed by spreading rumours which dishearten the nation." 
And Nazimuddin has seen that his country is free from internal disorder 
.at least. and for external dangers, he has fullv co- EUM with: Anglos 
American, powers to build up his defences. 

‘On’ communism, Nazimuddin has definite views. — Warning the 
communists and their fellow-travellers, he once challenged: “I am a ` 
firm béliever in the principle of the freedom of speech and the freedom of 
the press. But I am against the mis-use of these freedoms. These freedoms 
do not mean that one should be allowed freely to preach lawlessness and. 
the use of force and that our enemies should be left free to. cneetee | 
the safety and security of the State.” 

. A great believer in Islamic democracy, he assu red the world i in a recent 
speech that the Islamic principles of democracy were in no way different - 
to those.of the established modern democracies. Nazimuddin is building . 
up his state on the same principles. 

He is alive to the backwardness of his country and the low standard of 
life of his people. He believes that the standard of life can be raised by 

* constrictive efforts and not by creating hatred between the poor and 
the rich." During his regime extensive efforts have been made to 

increase the acreagé under-food crops, and the water.suprly, and to 

., modernize the outmoded agricultural methods. New roads are springing 

,, up ata great speed, refugees are settling down and new towns and market 
‘centres are taking shape. . 

- The main cause of the crisis in the Islamic ond is the pitiable con- 
dition of the agricultural population for almost the entire area of the 
Islamic world is agricultural.: Nazimuddin is alive to the situation. He 

‘announced recently :.“‘ It is necessary to safeguard the rights of the.tenants 
-so that they may till the soil in peace. Suitable steps in this regard have 

- . been taken in Bengal, the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab. 

In Sind, however, the.condition. of the cultivator is not satisf. actory. 

"I hope the: provincial Government ‘will soon take-adequate measures in 

' this direction.” “At the same. time, he knows that en S POETESS 
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does not entirely depend on, remodelling of its agricultural methods for 

‘no country can prosper without industrialization. The Government 
are fully alive to this necessity and practical shape has been Bien to many 
industrialization schemes." 


Pakistan has at least one jute mill to-day whic his producing marketable 
goods. The textile mills are manufacturing 1,750,000 bales of cotton 
cloth. Silk mills are producing 50,000,000 yards of cloth. A huge paper 

mill 1s under construction at Chittagong in East Pakistan. The output 
of sugar mills have doubled during the year. At least two hydro-electric 
works in the N.W.F.P. are complete and a third one is nearing completion. 


The democratic world looks to Pakistan as a bastion against the forces 
emerging by the way of Peking. A nation of eighty million, especially 
one menaced by wide communist frontiers on its both wings, requires 
strong defence forces. Nazimuddin assures his people and through thém 
the world of peace: “ Since the day you put on my shoulder the heavy 
burden of the office of the Prime Minister of Pakistan, I have devoted my 


attention to the task of ensuring that Pakistan becomes safe and secure .: 


and that our armed forces are in a position to give a smashing reply to 
any form of outside aggression." 


But above all, Nazimuddin is loved for his simple life. .He takes keen 
interest in the lighter side of life too. He is a Cambridge blue in boxing, 
and he still takes active interest in the sports of his country. He is 
a regular patron of wrestling bouts, boxing tournaments, football and 
hockey matches and makes it a point not to miss an international cricket 
fixture. A great shot,-he enjoys “ shikar " and walks miles after good 
shikar. Fond of good food, his table is famous for its rich and varied 
moghul-style dishes. He is frequently invited to feasts and that is where 
he is available to the public without ceremony or restriction. A grand- 
father, he is fond of his family life. 


Nazimuddin visited this country for the first time as the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan to attend the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
last month. He considered the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
a *' co-operative force, making for peace and orderly progress in a world 
harrassed by. mutual distrust and jealousies." He hoped that Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Second, “ would exercise her influence towards the 
promotion of the ideals of peace, liberty and progress for which the 
Commonwealth stood. And that is where, he was, I have no doubts, 
most welcome in the Economic Conference of the. Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers for the need to-day of utmost co-ordination between Common- 
wealth countries not only politically but also in matters of trade and 
affairs of finance is of paramount importance for all concerned. 
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| ewes Adat Law in 1 Indonesia. pum de 
P Pg ae ob » -By Dr. DIOIDIGOENO- E a : 


MUCH HAS. CHANGED in iaon during the Ae years of revolution Dm 


. against Dutch rule, which started on 17th. August] 1945, ‘especially in. 
matters of. law: concerning. ‘the, system of government.. Social re-arrange-. ; 
:  ment'is still going:on, which may cause. further rapid reforms of adz, 
ministration. z A A 
- In contrast-to those eens "Téonhs. in a aon private law 
and penal law- remain, in their main features, as théy were before. =... = 
. With regard to private. law, there is nó need. to be, astonished, by ‘this E 
` ‘paradoxical. situation. Private law is deeply rootéd in the view of life» ^ 
‘of broad layers of the population, and always and everywhere it appen 
` to:be static arid. clumsy and not prone to rapid reforms. x 
-It seems that in this period of revolution it has not attracted the attention: 
"needed to reform. it, and this is all the- more astonishing siñce it was 
-modelled-on the Dutch penal, code of 1886 and contains many features - 
 which-are not in harmony with our view of life and with. our ; people S 
ways.. E 
There is no. uniform law dam in Indonesia applying" to all citizens ! 
without, discrimination. Instead, we have a very complex: one. . In fact, . _ 
there always was discrimination between the several groups of the popula- 
tion of Indonesia, to edch- of which was to be-applied a law system of its . 
„own, different from the- law’ system. applying to other groups. This . 
discrimination, is still being maintained, though itis the intention of oür .. 
“government. to- ‘abolish, it. wherever it puts: minority ‘sroups at a dis- a 
advantage. |; ^. : 3 
"There were. tendencies Cai a of the € of jos during M 
* Dutch rule, in-the'sense that Dutch Taw should: be applied to' all citizens | - 
_ without discrimination. - “Fortunately those tendencies met the Opposition MP 
|. of.such an authoritative ‘Dutch scholar as Van Vollerhoven; ‘and, in the - 
‘end, that idea of: unification was abandoned and our national Jaw system ¿` 
Ps "retrieved. Jt may be: that i in the future we Shall have to take the — 
of unification of our. law ‘system. into consideration again; but. then that - 
- uniform law -system will-certainly ‚be. based on the. principles. -of- ouf. own. 
national law, and not.on those of Dutch law.: > 
What, then, are the main features: of that complex law dySteni T: Perm 
: Formerly, the: population. of Indonesia . "Was divided into four’ groups: l l 
`- Lk Europeans; | ^^ e. 
; 2.- People considéred to be on; a pai with Europeans; 
a3, Natives; x 
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4. People considered to be on a par with natives. 

As the legal status: of the first and second groups was practically the 
same, there were, in fact, only three groups. 

The demarcation rules were very complex and moreover, they were 
not clear. In broad outline we may say that under “ Europeans " were 
to be understood: 

a. People of European origin; 

b. Japanese (by virtue of a special statute of 1906); 

c. People from foreign countries subject to a marriage system based 
on the same principles as the European one, i.e. based on the 
principle of single-marriage. 

Under “ natives " were to be understood the autochthonous population 
*of Indonesia, whereas the remaining other.part of the population was 
to be considered on a par with “ natives." The term “ natives " always 
had a flavour of disdain and Indonesians opposed the use of it, but the 
Dutch were tenacious of its use up to the end of their rule, though later 
they modified it to “Inborns.” They opposed the use of the terms 
“ Indonesia " and “ Indonesians " energetically. 

Starting in 1918, the year of the institution of a kind of representative 
body named “ Volksraad " (People's Council), there came modification in 
the grouping, in the sense that other demarcations came into operation 
with regard to the exercise of political rights as those applying in the 
administration of justice. But in the latter there also came a modification 
in the sense that the three groups were now called *' Europeans, " * Natives” 
and “ Foreign Orientals.” 

since 1848 Europeans had a complete set of codified laws in civilibus, 
composed of a civil code, a merchant code and a bankruptcy code, all 
patterned on the Napoleonic codification. For the sake of simplicity 
I ignore the process codes. They are still in force nowadays, although : 
of course they have undergone many reforms and alterations. The 
bankruptcy code at present in force is a new one, superseding the original 
one. 

By about 1880 a great part of this codification was made applicable to 
Chinese. This provision is superseded by another of 1926, which ordered 
the integral application of the codification of private law to Chinese, with 
the restriction that there is a separate regulation of civil registration 
(i.e. registration of births, marriages, divorces and deaths) for them, whilst 
special additional provisions are made for the institution of a particular 
form of mercantile association (named '' Kongsi ") and the adoption of 
children. 

In 1917 this codification of private law was also made applicable to 
Foreign Orientals other than Chinese, with the exception of the provisions 
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concerning civil registratior., parental rights aiid tutorship marriage and 
nuptial property rights and inheritance: | yb Š 

Adat law is to be applied to.natives; "au LS 

In criminalibus, or, generally nmi in tatters of: ane. there - 
has been, at least since 1873, a-penal. code anda ‘police penal code for 
Europeans and separate penal and police penal codes for.the other two 
groups of citizens, both patterned. tothe’ Napoleonie . penal code and 
differing from one another’ only, i in the: penitentiary system, in the sense: 
that penal servitude in chains;and. withótt chains respectively was to be. 
applied to Natives and Foreign Oriéntals; whereas imprisonment or. 
detention was to be applied to Europeans. Besides, this the death. peraty 
and fines were applicable to Europeans as well as to natives. 
. Since 1918. a new penal. code has bezn in operation, patterned on* 
- the Dutch national penal code of 1886, pretending to be applicable to all. , 
citizens without discrimination. Its system. of penalities covers death 
penalty,.life imprisonment; temporary imprisonment- up to. 15. years, 
detention and fines. The general minimum fine is 25.cents, and the general’ 
minimum imprisonment and detention is one day. 

Though this penal code pretended to be applicable to all citizens without 
discrimination, de facto it was not applicable to natives in those areas 
- where the Indonesian population had the right of self-administration of 
justice according to tradition and custom. Whether or not this right is 
still maintained, under Indonesian rule is not clear.  It'was only. to be . 
. found in the provinces ou:side Java. - 

Such, then, was the law situation up to the moment of the Japanes 
invasion.. In'its main features that situation is maintained under pue 

Indonesian rule. — 
.. Sot present we may summarize the law situation as lows: 
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Since 1848 private law has been codified for European citizens, viz: 
a civil code, a merchant code and a bankruptcy code were in operation. 
~- Those codes have been largely applicable to Chinese since -1879, 
and integrally. since 1926, except that there is Separate regulation of 
. civil registration for them and additioal provisions for “ Kongsi " 
and for adoption. 
Those codes have been applicable to Foriegn Orientals other than : 
Chinese since 1917 except the provisions oa civil registration, parental 
rights and tutorship, marriage and nuptial property, and inheritance. 
Adat law is applicable to natives. x 
As the term “ natives” is in disfavour with us, whereas the term 
* Indonesians” covers all subjects of the Indonesian. State without. 
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discrimination) i in ‘ther internal del status, so. . the- -group which was 
formerly nam d' ii natives ' " vili be. indicated by. thé term 2 Indonesians 
Proper." EX. $ Bei 
In eriminalibud 7 A us PS 
A Dutch patterned end codi i is ‘applicable to all citizens without 
discrimination, except: tó: Indonesiars proper in those areas where 
they have the hight of local ‘elf:administration of justice. 

Formerly, there were Dutch scholars (such as Professor L. C. W. van den 
Berg and gue who advanced the proposition that law follows religion, 
in the sense that when a group accepted one of the great religions, there: 

* also took place a receptio in complexu of the law of that religion. Con- 

sequently, then, Muslim law should be ápplicable to Muslims; to Christians, 
Christian law; o Hindus, Hindu law, etc. . There might be exceptional 
deviations, but t he thesis that the principles of religious law were the basic 
elements of the particular group should remain true. 
. This proposition cannot be sustained in face of the:real facts. . Firstly, 
there is no: such thing as a Christian law. With regard to Muslim law; 
even ádherents of adat law thought; formerly, that in matters of marriage, 
divorce and inheritance at least Muslim law was applicable to Muslims. 
In connexion with this conception, special benches were dE for 
the jurisdiction: of dispütes in those matters. l 

Researches by Prof. ter Haar, Soepomo ànd others owed that, in 
questions of inheritance, the Indonesian people uphold their own adat 
law, based on their customs and view of life. So, afterwards, in con- 
sequence of ieee of those researches, the jurisdiction of inheritance 
disputes was allotted to- the non-religious judge. - My own fesearches in 
Central Java, the results of which are recorded in my book ‘ The Adat 
Private Law. of Central Java (Het Adatprivaatrecht van. Middel Java), 
1940, demonstrated that among Muslims, only. marriages and divorces 
are carried out|according to the formalities of Muslim law, whereas the 
status of the married persons, their inter-relation, their nuptial property 
and parental vents and tutorship, are all ruled by adat law; mutatis 
mutandis, the same is applicable to Indonesian Christians. | 

' Nevertheless, l the so-called “ Priests Council ” (" Pristerraad "), the 
religious court of law for Muslims, remains qualified to administer justice 
not only in dis sputes in matters of divorce, but also in those of nuptial 
alimony and tutorship. 

With regard) to Christian Indonesians, they’ "may nodes to have the. 
conclusion of their marriage registered either with. the civil registration 
or with their priest, whereas their disputes in matters of divorce, nuptial 
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property” dii -— ahs and “tatorship à are I. be indeed by, the. 


common judge. - Pe : E E 


-So adat law is not based « on De Hac ls of any: religious ins Ti is 

: rooted i in the.minds and the views of life cf.the population and its principles 
are to be studied in and concluded from customs, popular conceptions 

and ideas, as they manifest themselves i in.azts and decisions: of chiefs and 


(c their tribal: or local authorities, and in proverbs and: papular sayings. ^. ^ . 


Jt is evident in this connéxion. that ethnology and ethnography. are: 
x auxiliary. sciences to.the study of adat-law. Indeed, the pioneers `of the .- 
“adat law study were ethnologists, of. whóm Professor W ilken may- be cited | 
with honour. ` at | 
Indonesians are  ali-of ue same facial sid Nevertheless, this fact 
does. not mean that they all form one single ethnical’ group. Far from it. « 
efi According. to a recent-statément of Professor Berg \in.. Revue du Monde . 
-- Nouveau, there are- 200 languages. and dialects spoken in Indonesia. 
“And according ‘to the statement of the late Professor van. ‘Vollenhoven 
in “his standard work Het- Adatrecht; ‘van Nederlandsch ‘Indie, Vol. 1,- 
Indonesia, including Irian (West New Guinea) is to'be divided into 19` 
_law areas, each having its own particular system of law, although they all ` 
form branches of the same body of Indonesian law. -Soit is very difficult ` 
. to-give a generalization on Indonesian-adat law. - "Perhaps the. best way - 
to do it'is by comparing its characteristics with those of European aw, 
. and by noting the-differences. - 
Well, then, Européan law is characteriz xcd by di following features : 


7, a. An individualistic, ‘liberalistic .trend, amouriting to recognition 


ae SOF the faculties of an exaggerated freedom 7 dnm contracting and. 
7.'.. competition; . ` : 
b. . A system of law coniposed òf fixed ences which are to ee 
24 strictly interpreted, as a epe ed of "Which Jaw-suits are to’ 
Co .  beformulated in fixed claims. 2 7 te 24 
.. .¢ Single ‘marriage (Einehe); . " "m A qam "TEE. 
" d. Inheritance rights of surviving bloc relies x d gi 
| Contrary to thé features noted under (a).and (b); individualistic and 
. ^- Jiberalistic views: do. not live in the minds of Indonesians.. We. are socio- 
and traditio-bound: people: “every one of us has to.act and to: ‘behave as 
all. others do, ohne has to’ be common, “ biasa " (Javanese S lumrah yes 
` - Being, different from others is being. strange, astonishing, wicked, con- ` 
E demnable. In short, what is- normal gets a normative trait. -In this ` 


t, 


course of ideas.an ‘individualistic state of mind and an individualistic » 


pattern of behaviour and action will arouse .oppositioh, disapproval and - 
condemnation. «Freedom of contracting and competiticn is out of place, - 
as are definite actions in law, eae definite claims. 2 
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An Indonésie complaining to the judge of another’s behaviour, is 
not putting a definite suit, containing-a fixed set of fixed claims; no, he 
is simply asking judgment instead, which in his mind is identical with 
justice. He does define his requirement, but simply trusts to the discretion 
of the judge in which way justice isto be given: In this way the judge is 
not expected to! apply strict law; far:from that he is expected to give a 
decision "which | is acceptable to society as being just fair, equitable, 
bona fide, comme il faut. Consequently, subtlety and chicanery are not 
allowed in court. The judge has.to reject altercative verbal disputes 
and other processual tricks and to try to decide the case according to its 
substantial merits. It is evident that: the application of the principles of 
free contracting and free competition is out of consideration, as. all legal 
*acts ought to be judged from the point of view of justness, fairness, 
bona fide, etc., and absurd interpretations and applications of law are to 
- be avoided. 

With regard: to the third point, we may state that indones in 
principle, also; adhere to and practise. the system of single marriage. 
Polyandry does not occur and the idea excites general indignation and 
condemnation. Concerning polygamy, where the population are Muslims 
it does occur iri exceptional cases, but. it always provokes derision imply- 
ing condemnation, of which people are afraid. And where the a 
are not Muslims, polygamy is unknown. 

Concerning the fourth point (inheritance), the following reris may 
be noted, | | 

In Indonesian life there i is always a close and ‘keen connexion between 
social and kinship organization on one-side and private law on the other 
side, especially with regard to property and inheritance, likewise with 
regard to marriage. 

As inheritance and property rights are also doy and. keenly linked 
to one neon and both matters are in a rigid way under the influence of 
social organization. and kinship- organization, let us now take those 
organizations into consideration before we speak about inheritance, 

Everywhere! in Indonesia we find that the local village community 
is the most prominent social organization, which affects the structure of 
Indonesian private law. It is, then, possible that individuals are directly 

niembers of the village community. Another possibility is that individuals 
are not direc ly members of the village community, but. of unilateral 
kinship’ groups. The effect of the existence of such groups on the 
structure óf m is very considerable. 

Anyhow, the village community always have the -power to dispose ` 
(“ beschikkingsrecht ”. in Dutch, “ hak ulajah in Minangkabaw) of the . 
uncultivated soil i in their area, of which people know the exact boundaries, 
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oad the ERT arise Tr hese cies to be defined. But: that 
disposing power has not entirely vanished even over' the cultivated soil.. 

"With regard tothe uncultivated soil, that power demonstrates itself as 
à quality to: allow people from other coramunitiesto have profit of it—for 
instance, by gathering dry. sticks or rottan, ‘grazing .cattle or tending 
flocks. Alienation of uncultivated soil i is. hot allowed, and is void in law.. 

With regard to cultivated soil, it demonstrates. itself i in this Way, that 
when the owner of it dies without heirs, tke soil is returned to.the com- 
munity. In several areas it is also demonst-ated in the fact that alienation 
is only allowed. to fellow citizens, or, alternatively, that fellow citizens 
- have preference. 

Tn those cases-where there are ista stel Misit groups, as the “ marga" 
in Bataklarid or the: * kaum ” (or “ suku " oz however they may be named) * 
in -Minangkabaw, they always act as a juridical person and affect the 
structure of law very actively. The former kinship groups are patrilinial, - 
and the latter matrilinial ones. ‘Firstly, they affect marriage in that there 
is'exogamy—that is to say, a man may only marry a-woman of another - 
group. 

As a’ juridical person they c own a considerable ' part of the cultivated 
_ soil, the coconut plantations, the houses enc the cattle. There were even | 
areas as in Minangkabaw, where individuals own very little; so even what | 
a.man may gain by his own efforts was not owned by him but by his 
. * kaum." `. That is now changing i in "Minangkabaw, in a more individual : 
_ trend, but elsewhere there are still such customis. In that case, there is 
"practically speaking no inheritance, as the. EIE et oup- itself never 
does die.unless all its members do. 

In other areas, as, for instance, in Jé ava, we meet more individualistic 
trends, but they are still far behind the Earopean phase. .' | 
© Here, we have individually owned premises -and compounds every: 
where. In addition there are areas where arable ground is owned 
individually and others where it is owried communally by definite members: 
of the village community— where the ‘disposing power of the community 
is still so strong and manifest that the owners i Hine they must follow ` 
its rules. E d 

In the latter areas, inheritance of arable end is carried. out along 
different lines than. the inheritance of other items. 

Inheritance, in. general, naturally. follows other lines chan it does in 
European or Muslim law and shows different patterns in Indonesia, as 
does -adat law itself.. It is, cf course; impossible and would in any case 
“be of little use in this'short talk to give a picture of the mosaic of adat law: 
A problem frequently put forward, is whether or not we should unify 

and codify our law. Well, unification of- law is, of course, useful and 
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makes it easy to administer. Codification of law arouses considerable 
objections—for instance, that it fixes: it and consequently puts it in a 
static condition, whereas life is dynamic, a fortiori in modern times. So 
codification, on account of this contradiction, will create much incon- 
venience. 

Moreover, you cannot alter social conditions by making laws, as many 
people in Indonesia expect. 

In my opinion, law has to adjust itself to social conditions. You cannot 
unify law where social conditions do the converse. You cannot codify 
and fix the law where social conditions are, by nature, dynamic and 
changing from day to day. And this process of adjustment should be 
carried out, not by the legislative body which is clumsy, but by the judge 
«who is able to give decisions according to concrete needs and circumstances 
—the more so where, as in Indonesia, the judge has a very, very active 
role in judgment, where he has to administer law (which ought to be 
identic with justice), where he is judge, prosecutor, defendant, solicitor 
and barrister, not to one of the parties in dispute, but to both; in short, 
where he is the trustee of both parties, who expect justice in the highest 
sense of the word from him. l 

So the judge should be like fire, which burns impurity; like water, 
which cleans dirtiness; like the sun, which iHuminates the world. 

So in preference to codification we should have judges who are educated 
in the maintenance of the high ideals of justice. 


Sadiq Hedayat 
By HENRY D. G. LAW, cE 


THE SUDDEN and tragic death of Sadiq Hedayat a year or more ago 
removed from the scene of contemporary Persian literature one of its 
most striking personalities and, so far as fiction is concerned the most 
prolific, the most eminent and at the same time perhaps the most con- 
troversial writer in Persia. There will be many judgments passed on his 
work by his fellow countrymen; and these judgments will be based on an 
estimate of his place in Persian literature viewed from one of two stand- 
points: that of the conservatives who value tradition highly, who venerate 
the past and find it hard to adapt themselves to the notion of a “ popular " 
literature; a literature written about and for the ordinary people; and a 
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ose of WEE: in (hein manner ánd m of the common folk, Sich wil 
be condemnéd by these. critics as ‘the cebasement of a. precious coinage. 
_ There will be others; however, who see în the. work- of Hedayat. something 


A | méw, 'exciting and alive, who -regard . his style as: the- enrichment of. thes 
Persian language and a sourcé of fresh life and vigour:*, . . . 


It might seem prudent to leave it to the Persiaris themselves to fight out 
une issue:and pass the final judgment. "Nevertheless it is tempting to a 
foreigner who.has read and enjoyed much ‘of Hedayat's work to Ape 
.an estimate of his contribution to the literature of his country. 

Sadiq Hedayat,came from.a family distinguished for: generations in 
official and cultured life of Persia. From the point of-view of ‘literary 
attainments Sadiq Hedayat may be- counted the most distinguished of- 
them. all, by reason of the amount, variety, and originality of his works - 
which includes four volumes of. short. sto-ies, five novels, a book of travel, 


„å -critique of Omar Khäyvám, and two collections of Folk Lore. His. 
"ous collections of stories, and his short. novel ‘ Buf: d Kur ” which is ` 


__ probably : his masterpiece, were written. between 1930 and 1943; but from. 


time to time other. short stories and miszellaneous ee came from’ his | 


pen until the time of his death. MP" 
When. Hedayat . began writing..his chow stories die 
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aristocratic ^ 


"the pleasure and edification of wealthy patrons.  And'it is in keeping 


-with-this tradition that the essays’ in fiction of Hejazi which are immensely - 


- populari in Persia to-day and, in the eyes cf the most austere critics entirely 
. free from any taint of “ vulgarity,” are written for the most part about 


. and: for the: gentility, the cultured classes. The only. jar which : this 
_-tradition had suffered till Hedayat appeared : on the-scenes had come from - 
` the distinguished and still very much alive Jamalzadeh, who. startled. 


^ (and at‘the same time delighted) many of his countrymen by a.bold initia- 


tive. In the preface to his book “ Yaki Bud Yaki Nabüd 7?.(** Once upon 


-. tradition still had a firm hold 'on Persian literature. ‘It dates from the . . 
old days wher those who ‘practised the art of writing did so mainly for. 


a. Time”), a collection. of short stories, :amalzadeh ‘advanced some - 


entirely new. theories about Persian. culture and writing. Deploring | 
- the narrowness of culture in Persia, which was restricted to the.elect few, 


~ the. failure ‘of education. to reach the messes, and iñ- consequence. the * 
. 7. complete inability of the people to undérstahd and share the pleasures of ' 


-. reading (for what wàs written was. obscure and: unintelligible to them) - 


PSF oal 


. he suggested that.in order that culture might spread widely in-all directions, .- 
"thought should be clothed inthe language which the mass of. people would. 
"understand, in tlieir own native idiom in: fact; and presented i in the. ‘guise’ 
of fiction -which would interest and, amuse: and. enlighten.;.Such writing: ` 
; would have the further merit of providing a record of the language ot ie 
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people of Persia to-day, and of its gradually changing structure. This was 
a revolutionary, idea ; and Jamalzadeh the pioneer remained an isolated 
phenomenon till Hedayat started where Jamalzadeh had left off. Hedayat 
was well equipped for the role of disciple. He had an original and 
inventive mind; he had read and studied the work of French writers of 
fiction, he had a great gift of expression: but more important than all 
these he had a genuine interest in and sympathy for the common people 
in Persia whose lot he deplored, and for the “under-dog”’ in general. 
Like George Eliot, herself a pioneer in the craft of fiction, Hedayat held 
the view that fiction should be based on real experience and enable readers 
to arrive at a deeper realization of the feelings and plight of common 
humanity. So he wrote about the lives of the ordinary people of his 
country, which he understood profoundly, and in their own language. 
His characters are the whole of humanity : the humble official, the beggar, 
the down and out, the villager, the rogues and scallywags of Shiraz. He 
' describes the rustics marriage ceremonies, he quotes the people's songs, 
describes the wayside hostelries where the old men drink their tea, gossip, 
and smoke their pipes. 

Many of Hedayat's tales have an obviously Western influence; some 
of them have their scene abroad. But it is the purely Persian tales which 
have the greatest interest for the foreign reader; for it is in these that 
Hedayat gives the fullest expression to his humanity, his sympathy for the 
masses with all the unhappiness and poverty they have to bear, his under- 
standing of their minds and characters. In his story about Daud the 
hunchback Hedayat reveals that strain of pity for the outcast which is 
found so often in his stories—in the tale of the “ Stray Dog ” for example. 
The whole point lies in the last sentence. When Daud had sunk so low 
that he sought companionship with the utterly outcast, the dog (and he 
could sink no lower than that), the dog’s death denied him even that con- 
 solation. The story of the woman who lost her husband is perhaps the 
most remarkable of all Hedayat’s tales. It is the story of a young and 
pretty village girl who has a most unhappy life at home, with a mother 
who dislikes and bullies her and a married sister who despises her. She 
falls suddenly in love with a big, burly brute of a man whom she meets 
when the villagers are all working together in the vineyard gathering in 
the grapes. They marry; and after a few months of happiness with her 
husband Gul Baba, Zarin Kulah finds herself tied to a sadist who bullies 
her and beats her unmercifully with the whip he also uses for his donkey. 
He deserts her,'and yet Zarin Kulah cannot get him, even the whip, out 
of her mind. Taking her child with her, so poor she can hardly keep 
herself and the child alive except by begging, she goes in search of Gul 
Baba; finds him at last; is roughly and harshly rejected by’ him. In 
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despair Pann Kulah abandons fee child: and then; aimless but free, tries 
to patch up her life by joining the first mar. she comes across who reminds. 
' lier of Gul Babà—a man riding along th road, with a donkey and a whip: 
just like Gul Baba's donkey and.Gul Beba's whip. And he will certainly . 
"treat her in- exactly the same way; and every time he beats her it will be. 


almost as if her beloved Gul Baba were beating her . .. It’all sounds - 


‘sordid enough told like this; yet it is,-in fact, a profoundly enthralling ` 


' * « psychological study; and the way in which Hedayat gets “ under.the skin" 


‘of the characters in this small and strange drama ‘of village life is à secret " 


we p^ which only:the great writers share. It is due, one supposes, to his intense 


“sincerity. and understanding. And this habit of making his characters 


E alive: informs all his stories to a quits remarkable extent. It reflects" 


of 
1 


i Hedayat S power and his versatility; while the unchanging atmosphere ok. 


ds ‘unhappiness; Tisery. and frustration reflect a.certain one-sidedness. To 
_:* all protésts.at the monotonous gloom of his writing, Hedayat s answer was 


"that süch was Wife as he saw it and as he felt it. There is no trace of fun, 
..Scarcely-à touch. of humour in his writing. And that gives to his work a 
limitation which cannot be denied. 

Hedayat began by ‘being a follower in Jamalzadeh’s path. He ended 


by. being a.master and a léáder in his own right. ‘He has founded a . . 


school in the difficult art of short story writing in Persia which is now 


Strong and alive, and showing commendable variety in scope and treat- - 


-.ment. - The -work of Sadiq Chubak, Ibrahim Gulistan and -Jalal al - 


Ahmed must command the respect of ary critic of Persian contemporary - 
" writing. Yet there is no longer a Hedayat: no longer that wide canvas, 
that penetrating , understanding, that felicity of expression, and those 
passages .of vivid description, of beauty and econoniy of style. One 
' remembers especially the scene in * Cul de Sac " when Sharif watched his 


friend Mohsin, who was bathing in the Caspian Sea, drown in front of his ' 


' eyes while he himself could. do nothing to stop it, bur remained on. the: 
' shore helpless, or too. timid to help. The whole incident, which. haunted 


Sharif for the rest of his days, and in fact, shaped the whole of his life, à 
has.about it the quality of a-nightmare, with a nightmare's sense of . 
‘inevitability. “So it had to be " says Sharif, lioping.thus to excuse him- . 


- self; and * So it always is" says Hedayat. People are marked-down’ by. 
Destiny, and play the parts. Destiny has ass:gned to‘them, without blame. 
for they: are without the power to shape cr. alter everts: as Sharif was 


powerless to save his friend from death, or himself from endless shame - 


. and regret. ` 


. The. heavy shadows: ‘which lie over Macs Seve Hedayat Nod. 
are all too painfully reflected in the mànner of his passing. He had always.. . 
been curiously, even morbidly, interested in the subject of death. The- 
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hero of the story “ Zindeh bi Gur " was born with an inclination to suicide, 
though he failed to achieve it. Hedayat himself was continually repeating 
that death is the only desirable thing in life. One of the characters in 
a story of Hedayat's describes life as a prison, or alternatively, as a fraud. 
We deceive ourselves all the while; and the time comes when we tire of 
self-deceit and then must seek the only way out. Death is the fascinating 
mirage on the road which is called life. ** Does the delight of this vision 
of death consist merely in the fact that it brings oblivion ? " asks Hedayat. 
Well: now, perhaps, he has the answer to the question he so often 
posed, the solution, by the way he had to choose, to the riddle which had 
always puzzled him. Thus ended, tragically but perhaps as inevitably as 
it happened to so many of the characters of Hedayat's own invention, 
a remarkable chapter in the history of Persian literature. : To that litera- 
ture, in a small sphere may be, but in a very important. one, he gave à 
. real renascence of spirit and craftsmanship, and a striking. originality. 
It now falls to others to carry on the work he bégan, and to follow 
his lead. The torch has been handed on; but something. vital has 
gone; the light will no longer burn with Hedayat' s vivid, if sombre, flame. 





The High Commissioner of Ceylon in London at the controls of one of the new 

1,000 h.p. Diesel Electric Locomotives, which he took over on behalf of his 

Government at the works of the Brush Bagnall Traction Lid., Loughborough, 
on November 20th, 1952. 
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Social Welfare in Fgypt | 
By A CORRESPONDENT 


THE EGYPTIAN Ministry of Social Affairs was created in 1939 to carry 
out the vast programme of social reform, and though relatively young, - 
it has already achieved some encouraging results. 

The Ministry is divided into various sections each of which is responsible 
for the work done in its particular field. 


THE FELLAH DEPARTMENT : 

Approximately 75 per cent of the population of Egypt are fellahin or 
agricultural workers. The Fellah Department is concerned with rural 
reform and the welfare of the fellahin ; to this end it tries to introduce 
reform in ways acceptable to the villagers who are often suspicious of 
innovations. The greatest and most successful scheme so far has been - 
the creation of the Rural Social Centres which may be regarded as the 
first sound step in Egyptian rural reform. 

Each Rural Social Centre is planned to serve 10, 000 As who 
contribute the sum of £E.1,500, i.e. at the rate of PT.15 (about 24d.) 
per head, everyone paying according to his means. The villagers are 
also expected to give 2 feddans (acres) of land, and 3 houses for the work — 
and residence of officials until the requisite buildings are put up. The 
Government bears the burden of the initial costs of construction and 
equipment, which total about £E.9,000. Half the running costs, amount- 
ing to about £E.2,500, are borne by the Government, the other half being 
contributed by the villagers themselves. The object in asking the 
peasants to share the initial costs is to make them feel that the Social 
Centre is their own and not merely a charitable institution. Pride of 
possession prompts them to collaborate with is officials and to see that 
full use is being made of the Centre. 

The actual buildings consist of several units : the Out-patients' Clinic, 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Unit and the Social and Agricultural 
Unit. Other buildings include the rural industries workshop with its 
weaving looms, spindles, and handicraft room ; the public baths and 
wash-houses, the social workers' house and the portable water plant 
which supplies the Centre and surrounding villages with pure water. 

Much has been done to raise the general standard of cleanliness in villages 
by supplying them with pure water, draining stagnant pools and marsh- 
land, reconstructing roads and improving street lighting. 
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Among the most important functions of the Rural Social Centre is 
the provisions of medical services—vitally important to those villages 
which are situated far from a hospital. | Prophylactic measures are taken 
against epidemics and endemic diseases, free treatment given and period- 
ical medical examinations carried out. There is also maternity and child 

- welfare, the distribution of free medicine and instruction in hygiene. 

The Fellah Department is also concerned with housing and. erects 
various types of model houses which are rented cheaply to the fellahin. 
In addition to living accommodation consisting of two or three rooms, 
according to the size of the house, there is a store, a cattle shed and poultry 
yard. 3 

"Work at the Rural Social Centre is carried out by locally recruited 
«committees which are responsible for the drawing up of plans, submitting 

them to the Department and then seeing they are put into execution. 
There are five such committees : Economic and Agricultural ; Health ; 
Cultural and Recreational ; Charitable Organizations ; and, finally, the 
Conciliation Committee. This last deals with disputes which may arise 
between villagers or between families. 

At every Centre there are three permanent resident officials whose 
first duty is to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the peasants, study 
their conditions, win their confidence and select from among them suitable 
representatives to serve on the committees. These officials are headed 
by the Social-Agricultural Expert, selected from among the graduates 
of the Agricultural College. They undergo a special four-month rural 
social service training course and on passing a test at the end of the course 
do another two months’ practical work at one of the Centres. They are 
then assigned to villages where they act as agricultural advisers, social 
workers and mediators. The second official is the Doctor who is 
responsible for the villagers’ health ; in addition to a thorough medical 
examination of every fellah he must ensure immunization against disease 
by vaccination and inoculation. The Health Visitor is the third official. 
a woman graduate of Kasr al-Aini hospital who must have taken a course 
in rural social services. Her work is to look after village women and 
their children, to teach them the principles of hygiene and to instruct 
them in village crafts. She supervises the village midwives and sends 
specially selected girls to the nearest hospital for training in child welfare. 

The Fellah Department began the Rural Social Centres Scheme in 
1941 by setting up six Centres which were increased to eleven. So 
great has been the success of the Centres that there are now 121 of them 
serving about a million and a quarter of the rural population. The 
Government is steadily expanding the scheme and aims at providing a 
Rural Social Centre for every 10,000 villagers in the country. 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF MODERN FLATS 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


When the Ministry of Social Affairs was created in August 1939, it 
annexed to itself a number of Departments that were previously attached 
to other Ministries, such as the Prisons Department, the Labour Depart- 
ment, and the Co-operative Societies Department. The Social Service 
Department was, however, a new creation of the Ministry. It began in 
the form of a small section and gradually extended its activities. 


Parliament approved the creation of a Department to group various 
services together and to be known as the Social Service or Welfare Depart- 
ment. This new Department has to provide for the creation and adminis- 
tration throughout Egypt of institutions to furnish different social services, 
chiefly to assist the poor townsman. The activities of the Department 
extend to private charitable societies by providing them with financial 
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COMMUNAL WASHHOUSES 


grants sometimes amounting to 50 per cent of the total sum spent on a 
charitable project. 

The policy of the Department is directed towards serving the urban 
population by the organization of institutions on the basis of Social 
Welfare Centres. These comprise a relief office, a public kitchen, a 
play ground, public baths and public laundries, as well as a lecture hall, 
where educational films may be shown and lectures and lessons given to 
literates as well as illiterates, and a health clinic. The number of non- 
Governmental institutions and societies supervised by the Department 
in accordance with Law No. 49 of 1945 is 2,684. 

The services provided by the Department in the different branches of 
social welfare are given below. 


Un 
3 


l. RELIEF SECTION 


‘The Council of Ministers on July 16, 1939, passed a decree regulating 
the measures for relief activities in general. The floods and heavy rains 


during the 1944-45 winter season in many parts of Egypt and the heavy 


losses inflicted upon dwellings and crops, warned the Government to 
leave nothing to chance in the future. The Council of Ministers decided  - 
on May 19, 1945, upon the formation of a Supreme Committee for Relief 


and Assistance within the Ministry of Social Affairs, presided over by 


H.E. the Minister. This Supreme Committee was to study the principles 
on which assistance was to be paid to flood victims, and to formulate a 
fixed policy for the co-ordination and efforts to meet future emergencies: 
It also took a number of decisions and submitted the recommendations 
which were approved by the Council of Ministers on J uly 1, 1945. 

As from July 1, 1945, all work was unified and centred in one Depart- . 
ment, which also supervises private efforts, thus avoiding duplication of 
work and differences of approach. 

The creation of this Department met with a warm welcome from the 
Financial Committee of the Chamber of Deputies who recorded the 
following in their report on the 1945 budget of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs: — : 

“ The catastrophe caused by the floods awakened the Government to 
the necessity of being prepared for future recurrences. The Committee 


endorses the decision taken by the Council of Ministers to centralize 


relief measures within the Ministry of Social Affairs ; and that this work 
be undertaken by a Department that will bring about the co-ordination 
of private and Government relief efforts. The Committee agree that this 
service should co-ordinate all private welfare institutions, to be in keeping 
with similar administrations elsewhere." F | | 
The Relief Service performs a social and humanitarian duty of para- 
mount importance to Egyptian society. The victims find the provision 


_ of housing, good clothing and care in the first instance, and later financial 


assistance to cover damage and to start repairs. 

Relief work differs greatly from normal Government routine and this 
section is not bound by official working hours and holidays. 

When emergency demands it the officials report for duty anywhere 
at any time regardless of holiday, or rest hours ; their programme may * 
be summarized as follows : | | 

Staff are on continuous duty from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. and receive and 


issue telephone and telegraphic messages and instructions respectively 
. covering the whole country wherever emergencies arise in pursuance 


of decision taken by the Council of Ministers on July 1, 1945. This 
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stipulates that the Ministries of Interior and Social Affairs must be notified 
immediately of any catastrophe occurring in the different provinces or 
districts. 

Upon the notification of any calamity, representatives of the service 
and workers are rushed to the scene to help the victims’; first,.to distribute 
emergency relief supplies, such as flour and bread ; this is done jointly 
with the provincial staff. In addition, supplies are issued from the 
provincial depot and camps are set up to house the victims. 

As soon as first aid relief measures are completed, an administrative 
committee is formed consisting of the Police Inspector of the aflected 
area, the Omda (head of a village), his assistant, the Revenue Collector 
and two others: Its duties are to investigate the situation of victims and 

*their losses,and to estimate the amount of monetary compensation due 
to deserving victims, in accordance with the principles laid down by the 
Council of Ministers ; such compensation has to be approved lJater by 
the Minister and Under-Secretary. 

The Relief Section often receives individual appeals and claims concern- 
‘ing disasters that have befallen individuals. These cases are investigated 
in Cairo jointly with the Committee referred to above. Incidents outside 
Cairo are reported to provincial authorities for investigation and com- 
pensation is awarded through the responsible Committee. 

Upon the approval of the compensation to be paid, the Ministry makes 
out the payment voucher to the value of the total amount of compensation 
in the name of the Governor of the province or the District Officer where 
the disaster took place. A day is fixed for payment to the victims and 
on that day representatives of the Relief Service arrive at the area and 
jointly with the Committee, pay against receipt, the compensation due 
to the victims. The receipted forms are then returned under a covering 
report to the Audit Department. 

These principles were laid down before the Ministry of Social Affairs 
took over this Service, and many were no longer suited to changing con- 
ditions—rise in rents, cost of living, etc. It was necessary for the Ministry 
to review the whole matter, and work out a new basis for compensation. 

The Ministry put new recommendations to the Council of Ministers. 
These include compensation for material losses to land owners and tenants 
or persons with other income ; for loss of life to persons who support 
or are contributing to the support of a family ; and. for incapacitation 
or partial disability. - 

As relief activities require much equipment and supplies locally disposed 
for housing, feeding, and protection of victims, the Relief Section in - 
pursuance of the Council of Ministers’ decision of July 1, 1945, set up a 
main depot in Cairo with branches scattered over the country, numbering 
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‘twenty: in all. These. denos are supplied with ele. equipment, tents; n 
etc, stores: are placed: ‘under custody of the Chief of Police “or immediate. | 


.- jssue.in emergency. .1f 'supplies in branch depots are inadequate, these. 2 


are supplemented: from ther main nepot and rustsd to the field of action. 


uU e I. POPULAR KITCHENS 


H É 


' - The Ministry also: sets. up » popular kitchs ens in ond quarters in 
‘cities’ and towns for the ` poorer people and low-wage learners. Meals : | 
are served at a nominal price; namely one piastre per meal or half a piastre 
jn distant localities, the Government bearing the balance, which amounts ^' 
! to four: piastres a meal. . | 
© "The meal is usually composed of bread; meat. vegetables, rice and salad’. 
in prescribed quanities, as well as fruit on certain occasions. Pulse is. 


served instead of meat twice a week... The number of meals now served B: 


by these kitçhens is “approximately 15,000 per day. Mzals are issued - 
against cards given to deserving individuals whose cases have been in- 
' ‘vestigated, by the social workers. ` | 
. Priority -is given to pregnant women, nursir.g mothers, sonvalescents | 
tuberculosis patients, poor families with children, workers employed 
in unhealthy and dangerous establishments and. other categories, who 
B cannot Olber Wise obtain a full, Beati diet. NE. 
rm BENEVOLENT ‘SOCIETIES 
The Ministry supervises benevolent societies and social vastitutiong: 
belonging to national associations, which amount : at present . to about. 
3,000 all, over the country. ~- 3 
-The relation -between -the Ministry and these ptivate “associations iS 
regulated by Law No. 49 of 1945 on benevolent societies and social | 
institutions and the raising of. money for. charitable purposes. ,The law : 
stipulates that all benevolent societies and social institutions should be ` 
registered. at the Ministry of Social Affairs ; that. the Ministry has the 
: right to inspect arid supervise these associations with a view to ensuring 
that the money they raise is spent on the purposss set forth in their by-laws; 
-that the Ministry has the right to dissolve’ such associations in certaiti . 
Cases specified by the law’; and that no indiv.duals or groups may raise 
money from the public for charitable or public utility purposes except. . 
‘on receipt of a previous permit from the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
These associations have widened the scops2 of their activities to the 
extent that they now include social services such as case work, group or 
community work, juvenile. celnqueney, cases, family welfare,. social . 
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research and the training of social workers. They also pay attention 
to the constructive side of social service, and carry out many useful 
projects at the suggestion of the Ministry which supplies them with 
financial and technical help. 

The total subsidies granted to them by the Ministry amounts to 
£b.160,000 per annum, and the Ministry regards benevolent societies 
and social institutions as its best helpers in the field of social service, | 
whether cultural, medical or religious, by reason of their direct contact 
with the people and their existence in all parts of the country. 


4. POPULAR PLAYGROUNDS 


* The idea underlying these playgrounds is to help the children and 
grown-up boys of the quarter to use their spare time to advantage. They 
are well equipped with recreational facilities and shower baths; and 
members are trained in basket ball, volley ball, football and gymnastics. 

The playgrounds are open from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. for boys aged 12-15 
years, and later in the evening for young men of 16-20 years. 

Matches are arranged periodically between the different groups and 
prizes and cups are awarded ; lectures and. talks on matters of general 
interest, too, are given from time to time. 


5. HOMES AND ORPHANAGES 


The Ministry runs orphanages and homes for parentless children and 
ey the totally incapacitated, 

»Children receive elementary education at ‘the orphanages in the first 
Pim i.e. from the age of six to twelve, followed by four years of vocational 
training in trades such as shoe-making,. tailoring, carpentry, metal work 
or weaving. At girls’ institutions, they learn needlework, dressmaking, 
embroidery, carpet-making and housekeeping. 

The function of the Ministry is not confined to teaching and training 
these boys and girls, but they are helped in getting jobs either in Govern- 
ment administrations or private establishments. - Financial help is also 
granted to them on leaving the institutions. 

At the homes for old people the Ministry provides welfare and suitable 
manual work, so as to enable the aged to pass their leisure time profitably 
and pleasantly. 

The Ministry has recently put up a large institution at Abbassia capable 
of accommodating about 3,000 waifs and strays. 

Officials are at present contemplating the policy of creating in the 
crowded quarters in cities and towns Social Centres which will comprise 
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jJ public baths. and. a-hall -for- cinema 'shows- and lectures; 
i j " ^ classes, and.a roóm for médical. treatment. and first. aid.: "The Ministry: 
A v has: actually sèt up: four, of these ‘Social. Centres: Five others ‘are-being .” 
ho ` Created ánd the schenie-will be completed first. i in cities: and | Capital towris 
ls ; of thg provinces and: then i in the. smaller towns. PIN ee ee 
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‘In IS A VERY HARD O, complicated anid ditheult=for a F fench- " 
"ss. Man to be at. tlie head. of the educational system in a country not his own, 
a ^. to exércise an influence on the soul of a people who -had in the past their. 


Ls +. dem, the: liberal humanism which surges out: of our whole. literature; out 


2 
Fr -which: animates. our- people and which assures its cohesion. ‘whatever-the 
Ry .éircümstances.and the appearances, if he i3 cónvinced;-1.$ay; that tbis 


of. all: that- is not their true. selves, ‘and that -nust, as J oubert used to say, ` 
* create warm. hearts and.not hot heads:? 
gels all my statements in this paper, ever if it seems not to.be there. . 
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Grand Vizier charged with educational matters is a precious ‘guarantee. 
M E JE do: not need to recall that when the Freück invited: by Sultan Moulay `. 
: Hafid? first came to Morocco, they founc. a` country "without BORNE 
- unity,. . Without security, without. industries, 
"without roads, without any real: commerce, cut eff f from: the ‘world,’ a^ 


-—— * 


"This papér-was caida ad m French. at- the’ Office of the ‘Cential Committee of Q enses Fisnce i in Pafis+. d 


^. +..  Oon-February 19, 1951. ^ In the present version. the statistics have been revised. to give a more Up-to-date, pin 
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ee: : French ‘humanism. is comprehensive enoügh; generous. enough, sufficiently. XN 
PS LE . able to Tadiate, tó'bring together and recorcile the old religions. that he.. : 
T ` firids there, by spiritualizing them; by. freeir g them- of -all- fanaticism. and. ° Rr. 
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I S x The Educational Effort i in Mürocca* iue t. 


* of ‘our. entire history; which.is'at the very. bàsis- of the. ünconscious faith. ` 
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:Lmust'add; that the constant presence at niy side. of a. delegate of: ‘the! : 


eee ‘share of glory, their own civilization, and who ow have to be: led economic- - 
hes” ally, socially’ and intellectually along the path of. modern ` ‘civilization. ' 

AT se rigs : He can accept to do: so-only if He loves that country asa second homeland, ` 
1x Af he! takes a brotherly interest in its. inhabitants whatever their. race or ~” 
3 oa | their’ religion, and if at thé same time he'is conviriced that French human-. ue 
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‘Such’ is the general idea .- 
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country whbse abate adc come to a standstill: There was no vublic 1 
education system. affecting. thé: whole: country. The only widespread’ 
~~ education. amongst the Muslims was a religious education given in an 
- old-fashioned. Way, and without any true meaning, in numerous *Koranic" 

schools, called `“ msids,” arid flourishing in;the traditional.teaching of 
theologians and jurists, particularly at the Ben” Youssef Medersa in 
Marrakesh and at the Qarawiyin University of Fez. . Modern education 
could be found only at Fez, where were tauglit—but subsidiarily, one, 
might say—-grammar, rhetoric, logic, and, in a osque in the Blida 
quarter, arithmetic. | 

The primary characteristic of sioi in any ET in the world,: 
namely the transmission, of: those values most prized by the adult -genera- 

*tion, was thus stressed in this poor and very pious country ; and those . 
values were, in Morócco, of.a religious. character. On the other hand; 
_. there were to be found in the main mellahs, where the Moroccan Jews. 
lived, schools created by the “ Universal Israelite: Alliance” at the end 
of the jou. century, àt the cost. of: great difficulties, where religious in- 
struction was given side by side with a modern education taught in French. 
This enabled the Muslim shop-keepers to find; | among the Jewish popula-- 
. tion, clerks! able to help them. 

It should be emphatically stated that, from the moment of their arrival. 
in Morocco, the French undertook to spread modern education, not 
only among the French and the Europeans (they would not have accepted 
to leave their homeland, had.there not been schools for their children in 
Morocco), ibut also among the Moroccan people. I say ‘the French, 
for the- will of one man, even were he a Lyautey, would not have been: 
sufficient for-so great and’so enduring an undertaking. Such an under-. 
taking 2 find its-source in, .and-draw its strength from, the soul of the 
people which undertakes it. 

The Mannesman-brothers who, before 1914, oraid German interests; 
in Morocco were surprised by this initiativer '* These people are mad,” 
they went about saying. But this was in line. with our history. And the’ 
Tharaud brothers might go on warning us, and. ‘saying that on the front 
of each new school” built and opened should “be inscribed the words. 
* School of Ingratitude ’ ‘which to me seems inaccurate and unfair, 
or rather, makes no sense. The Govérnnient for all that continued to, 
busy itself with the building and opening of new schools. -` - 

But giving people a modern education, building. Schools, or appointing 
teachers is. not enough to persuade them: to learn. - They must have the: 
desire to learn. . They must feel the need.of it: There i is, as. M. Lucien 
Febvre so well éxpressed- it, an * état de gráce. scolaire " which i is a function. 

. of the way of life of a people. People living in a, a self-supporting county, 
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- : where moriey. is ráre,, where men ue to: barter for mot of the elementary. _ 
~ exchanges. they: "have to make— such. people. co. not . feel «the need ofi 
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initiating themselves to signs,. nor’. consequently to Write ot. calculate: 
Add to this: that there is a constant rieed of child-help for the most various - 
tasks, :and:that only a kind of perversion telongitig-to- a very evolved: . 
- civilization can make children. willingly: ‘shut theniselves: up in, an ‘schdoli* 5 
. róom: ‘for’ ‘eighit"hours a day, while’ outside tre sunshine irsites. ‘them’ to^. 
'seem^quit?;sufficient to E 


put pressure on the parents." 


"This. explains why ‘the: 
. the immense majority of the Müslim population. >- This explains why. 
` the first schools- opened for them Cou be -illed: only if the ui c 


‘ Koraitic’ msids ^ 
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. But bridges, roads, and railways’ were built, 


"Wealth increased. ` The 
“currency expanded. , The economy underwent transformations. 


. factured: products. reached. the most isolated tribes. 


which industry was taking its hold were becoming huge centres of attrac- - 


Manu- * 
New cities upon 


tion : a most typical example is Casablanca, climbing from some 20, 000 - 
inhabitants in 1912 to more than 600,000 in 1950. 
All this made the Moroccan people. conscious of the usefulness. of their 


i schools.. 


. Take this young man, for example, who, because he had. 


acquired the habit’ of thinking,. undertook to farm lands hitherto left as 
pasturage for animals, or- who, ‘because he knew how to read and write, 
- opened up a petrol-station i in his village, or fouid work wizh a transport: ' 


wealthy. 


~ company, or was able to-go “into” stiiall-scale commerce. Or take this other 
young city-dweller,. lo: ‘went: into eoirimerce; ‘and, bit bF bit, became. 
4 “Åt the.. same time. thé Opinion “gaitied’® ground. that not only T3 
^ jt uséfül; but a: ‘fine: thitig’ in itself. to--be: able t> read: and wr te and. count, 


- to leath;: ‘and’ ‘thereby: to. incréase in ‘human: dignity: "Moreover the camp- 


l| «I. will: try to sum up the situation at, tha: date. 
"n i have just developed will help to explain the figures. 


and other foreigners. 


: Aien ofthe. moré- advanced: classes of ‘Moroceans, trying to get the people 
p edücate themselves; found nearly everywhete a favourable response. 
m "This. new.state of ‘things. becamé:tiarkedly manifest dur.ng the recent 
uto war, - That i is: the’) réàson whit in his. plan for reforms established in 1944, 
uv v ME "Puaüx; France’ 'S Resident General in Morocco; stressed tie importance. 
lof: recruiting; the intelligentzia, and of educational reform. ` He honoured | 
: ‘me with’ the task of carrying out this programme. 


A 


The considerations: 


-In 1944, Morocco' S E 3 
. public, education system comprised 95,700 pupils, of whom 32,900 were- 
Muslim Moroccans, 19,000 Jewish Moroccars, and about 43,000 French 
When one considers that-there are about 1,500,000 . 
Muslim: Moroccans: and 40,000 Jewish Moroccans of sciool age, the 


-vastness-of the problem at that time becomes evident, especially as Tegards 


the Muslim ` Moroccans. 
60 
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er I would recall my previous deimisis about the necessity of Geatiae 
“ état de: gráce scolaire," before even creating schools, if we want to 
a. efficiently.. And I wish to render homage to my predecessors, 
especially to those of their collaborators who were concerned: with Muslim 
education. They had been able: to gather togethér but a relatively 
insignificant number of pupils; yet, they had doubtless spent tréasures of 
persuasion and. energy to:convince both those. who went to inp schools, 
and those capable. of helping or hindering their recruitment. . 

. However that may, be, the 1944-1945 programme of reforms called for 
an additional 10 3000 Muslim Moroccan pupils each year. . It also stressed 
heavily the considerable budgetary effort ‘thereby implied. I must 
admit that the idea terrified me. I knew that, during the years just 
before the war, and at the cost of a considerable effort, 3,500 pupils had 
.-been recruited each year. .How were we to go about recruiting three 
times that number at a moment when building materials were unimaginably 
` scarce, and when both houses and schools had to be built because of a 
frightful housing shortage ? 

In the Franco-Muslim schools there 1 were 31:235: 900 pupils in 1944 ; 
42.014 pupils in: 1945, an increase of 9,114 ; 57,325 pupils in 1946, an 
increase of 15,311 ; 77,239 pupils in. 1947, an increase of 19,914 ; 86,453. 
pupils in 1948, an increase of 9,214 ; 101,155 pupils in 1949, an increase 
of 14,702 ; 120,332 pupils in 1950, an increase “Of. a 177 ; and 140,517 
pupils in 1951, an increase of 20,185. . 

In all, 107, 617 new pupils have been recruited. in. the Franco- Muslim 
schools since November 10, 1944. ? 

At the same time, the number of pupils in: the. tance fewiskt schools 
and in those of the Universal Israelite Alliarice increased . from ur 162 
in 1944 to 28,762 in 1951 ; an increase of: 12,600. ' M 

In all, there were 95 720 pupils in.the various- public education one 
lishments in Morocco on November 10, 1944:°..On-November 10, 1951, 
there were 237,859, or 142,139 more. The- BI figures have been more 
than doubled. The number of Muslim Moroccan pupils has more than 
quadrupled (from 32,900 to 140,517). In the Franco-Muslim schools 
there are a certain number of Algerian, Israelite Moroccan, and French 
pupils. On the other hand, the number of Muslim Moroccans in French 
schools increases yearly. They increased from 1,306 in 1945 to 3,138 
in 1951. 

2,568 classes, 1,285 lodgings, 102 workshops, 48 boarding-schools 
have been built ; eight billion francs have been expended on building. 
Morocco is taking on little by little that white cover of schools that is, 
in all modern countries, the most moving sign. of man’s faith in the future, 
of his effort ever to better himself. 
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du i | phere d is no PE tot "Dol ou £ tli: daily efoti. thereby’ witaited, te m pe 
RM 1 “the: order -of priority, of these buildings,. buy. the land, ‘draw. up. plans, ` 
4 cS a ~~ constitute the ‘adjudging’ records, süpervise the:work; recruit ‘and train .. 


TP ^ personal and: -house- them, :All-this. fepresents, :t00,: ae: considerable~ 
ie . budgetary effort; both for building. the -schcols^-and.. for running them... 
2 5d . L will limit: “myself to, pointing out that in 1945 the. budget -Of the’ Public’ ~ :: 
fs ~ Education. Department, amounted to. 552 milhon frants (402. for. operating ~ 
a * costs,: 150 for investment) out ofa totàl bidget of four billion. 865. million; ce 


Coa or. 11:35. per'cent.. In 1951; eight; billion,-460 million: francs Are-to: 4 ^ 
be alloted for public education: five billion, 460 million for operating < costs,. , 
-three Billion for.invéstmeént.^ Out of thé total budget amounting: ‘to: 50^ 
* billion: 871 million francs (though not. including thé 13. billion obtained.” 
Ls a fiom France for modernization.and equipment), ‘the: proportion devoted 
~ tò public education has risen to“16*50 ‘per. cent. “J. must add that these : 
funds: were-granted ine only at the persona. intercession of General - 
J uin, France's Resident-General, in Mòroccc à: the time, 5 P m 
It, would be unjust not-to mention the help. given in, this” undertaking » 
hy. an original institution, the volunteer- schó3ls, schools that, inline with ~ 
; the. idea of their promoter, M. Eirik Labonne, were not regular schools ^ 
“But cused the most rudimentary” quarters—a: corner in ‘a- ‘hangar, an uni- 
cee occupied garage—and were run by. volunteer teachers, devoting two hoürs--: 
;-. . a day-to teaching children: :: It. was, a great. idea, Í. co-operated. entha-.: 
| siastically | and -without - Teseive in’ this, ‘undertakitig... Special: textbooks: -7 
y x "Were published for these ‘schools.’ “Technical”. advisors , chosen - from 
doe . àmongst: the most competent teachers were named. - And pretty well ‘all. 
AO - over thé country, at the call:of the Resident-General, persons. of. good’, 
'-will came forward.” Here; -the wife. ófa Native Affairs: Officer or of añ- 
E - Civilian: Controller: would “meet: little Moroccan-girls two ‘hours à dày. 
| m * She-would. teach them. the rudiments’ of French and.arithmetic. It was. 
i : a. movement of- great beauty, which revéa_ -ed a wealth :of: self-sacrifice 
l "on the part of: the French in Morocco.. E must add; for it As. the truth, 
To "aat the French were almost alone i in consenting to this sacrifice .of. their © 
ELS v : time, and in findirig j joy-in doing so: "The Motocéans who tried to ‘open:. 
LN X such Schools—where.théy:could have tatight i in French ‘Or in Aiabic— T | 
del “can be counted on ‘one’ ‘s fingers. - : . : 
7 : But this: movement, in: ‘order. to: continue dad: io gain rbi; would” 
py edi ‘have. had-to ‘be’ foünded in a. deep faith, sustained. by: ceremonies 
E pi = and-incessant ‘publicity, -Bit by. bit, these. evidences of -good ‘will dwindled: ' 
Ki ' Those: schools which had been.able to.attrac: a-suffcjent:number;of: -pupils .. : 
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"Were transformed Into regular schools: Pupils who had shown. themselvés. ^ =< 
Pas ^, particularly. intelligent and assiduóüs in- the volunteer schools were: granted’ a 
be - T “Scholarships in. Tegulos Posrüingischools, Thus; ; a u considerable number à ter 


of children who, without this initiative, would have been left to themselves, 
have received, or still receive certain habits. of civilized life, certain rudi- 
ments of learning that will be of great service in adjusting themselves 
to modern conditions. 

But if we wish to judge of the results of an educational undertaking, 
we must examine not only the number of pupils, but also the efficiency 
of the teaching. As concerns the French and the Jewish Moroccans who 
have for a long time been at school, this efficiency, if one measures it by 
the results of examinations, is equal to that in France. The secondary 
education inspectors who visit Morocco’s high schools find that they are 
on a level with those in France. ‘The results at the baccalaureate examina- 
tions are the same as those in France, or even slightly better ; in 1950, 
for instance, out of 2,300 candidates 1,200, or 53 per cent, succeeded 
here, whereas in most of France's universities the average percentage 
_was not over 50 per cent. 

As regards the Muslim Moroccans, we must take a closer look. The 
important thing for the moment, and I wish to stress this, is not the 
statistics in themselves, which may seem insufficient, but their progression. 
The following table shows this progression for some of the principal 
examinations. 7 | 


MUSLIM MOROCCAN EFFICIENCY STATISTICS 


1945 1950 1951 
Certificate of elementary primary studies 406 1,184 1,614 
Elementary diploma (or equivalent) Bos 350 227 321 
Baccalaureate (first part) — ... T m 17 83 70 
Baccalaureate (second part) 2 m 17 45 36 


The relatively smaller increase in the number of “ Certificates of 
elementary primary studies " is due to the fact that a greater number of 
young Moroccans now enter the French lycées before.the examination 
for that certificate. In 1945, 1,012 Moroccans attended the French 
lycées out of 11,000 pupils ; in 1950, 1,905 Moroccans out of 12,998. 

But this last fact, namely the growing number of Moroccan children 
entering the schools created for French children, must not cause us to 
overlook the essential problem, that of the orientation to be taken by 
public education. 

] called attention, a while back, to the primary characteristic of a school, 
that of transmitting the basic values of the adult generation of a popula- 
tion. That is why, prior to 1912, Morocco’s schools were essentially 
religious in character. We have never of course in any way curtailed 
this traditional education. Indeed, I believe I can state with assurance 
that it is helped more than ever before. And we have always tried to 
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l maintain iiei ea character i in: the maden schools we have erences” 


At present, muderres (téachers. of Arabic) and. faihs (teachers of the Korah) 
teach classical Arabic and the Koran ter hours a week. ‘The other. 


twenty hours; ‘sometimes twenty-five, are given over to teaching thes a 
French language and, with the help of the French language, to initiating, 
the pupils: to scientific disciplines-—arithmetic, object lessons, geography. 


But another religion hàs been born in certain social classes of Moroéco, 


' which, while still quite young, is excessive and intolerant : nationalism. 
The nationalists want to use-the schools as a vehicle for spreading their ` 


faith. Im what are their desires: reasonable, or in line witk presént world - 


| evolution, or with the true interests of-their country ?. -Consequently, - 
"how and to what limit can we Sey satisfy . the desires of. d 


Moroccarí nationalists ? ~. | 
First of all, they want all the schools to be alike, and the same jn 


. gramme applied everywhere. That is not my opinion. In France, to . 
-be sure, a common programme is applied everywhere, though not without | 


inconveniences. But that is special to’ France alone. In the great 
liberal. countries, England, the United States, education is based on. 
regional and local organizations. And let ma stress the fact that in France | 
a certain correction of this excessive centralization has been effected 
through local recruiting of teachers, this bing possible because of the 
existence of the departmental administrative organization on which the 
central administration can lean. Nothing. of the sort exists in Morocco, 
where the regions do not even have a budget. Besides, it seems to me. 


‘utter nonsense to give the same education, i.e. based on the same facts, 


to children who live in a coastal city, bustling and. varied in its life, and _ 
to children living in the mountains in ‘contact with an as yet elemehtary civi- - 


< lization, or to prepare for the same sort: of life children who are going to . 


be sailors, and children who are going to be farmers. My. life-long fight, in | 
France as well as Morocco, to adapt education to local rezlities does not 


allow me to accept such a | point of view. That is why we have iri Morocco 
' urban schools and rural schools, and of the urkan schools there are those 


that give a general education and those that give a professional training. 
To be sure, there is a.common ‘element in the education given in all these 
schools ;.to be' suré, a child can easily change from one to another of these 
schools ; but in the rural schools, for example, at ten or eleven years of 
age, the children learn to take caré of and gra-t trees ; they learn gardening. 

and how to use fertilizers ; they begin to learn small live-stock farming. 
and, wherever possible, the art of irrigation ferming. A rural atmosphere 


is thus maintained which enables us to avoid detaching these children 


too'rapidly from their surroundings, from their parents' essential pre- 
occupations, and to avoid leading them, under the. influence of à too: 
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abstract educatiois into a Stupid. scorn for all that has to do with the soil. 

Next, the nationalists’? want all education to: be done in Arabic, in class- 
ical Arabic | naturally, ` which ` is their. religious language and the only 
one giving unity. to the Arabic;woftld. That is a very large question, 
and' was debated at length in July-August,. 1946, when a Commission , 
met at Rabat to: study educational problems.’ Fhe.’ Moroccan members 
of this” Commission wanted to establish: Morocco’s-educational charter, 
and. from the outset set the discussion on the, basis of principles. ‘They 
were . quite p of the obstacles in-the way of a, practical application : 
of their wishes, and had. themselves foreseen the need for transitional. 
arrangements. | 5 

For my part, I gave my spontaneous. and sincere apvd to the follow-. 
ing principlé : Morocco's teaching. language. is -Arabic and, secondarily, - 
_.French. But facts.oblige us to make cértain reservations as regards the : 
date of applying this principle ; they oblige our resorting, even more than: 
` the majority ' ‘of the Commission’s Moroccan members had foreseen, 
to transitional arrangements. At present, there is not in Morocco a^ 
sufficient number of young Moroccans capable of giving in Arabic, and: 
in a modern way, even an elementary instructioh.: Indeed, we must ; 
not forget that the teaching language must needs be classical Arabic, 
and this is|not the children's. mother tongue. . Besides, it is scarcely 
forty years|since the country began to be modernized. And -young ` 
educated Moroccans still find in commerce and industry situations more 
lucrative and more to their taste tlian the magnificent but. humble calling . 
of a school-teacher. :The day will come, I am sure, when gifted, educated . 
young Mor )ccans will turn towards euducational careers and will be able | 
to teach in Arabic what they learned in French. At that moment the’ 
application jof the principle laid down can be re-examined. But at. 
the present moment, if Arabic alone were used-in.teaching in-the primary . 
. Schools, ‘the country’s evolution would be retarded fifty years or more,’ 
or at any rate the Moroccans’ participation in that evolution. In 1949, . 
' 493 new ‘classes were opened for little Muslims, 455 teachers were recruited, | 
of whom 392 were French and only 63.Moroccans. Let me add that, 
merit and di plomas being equal, the Moroccans have absolute priority. - 
And it is proper to add thát but few of the Moroccans recruited would 
be capable of effectively teaching, in Arabic, without help and uncon- ` 
trolled, arithmetic and object lessons... It was thus necessary, and remains 
$O, for the Franco- Muslim schools.to-ensure, for some years yet, the teach- - 
ing of Arabic and the Koran. and, with the help of the French language, 
basic techniques. | 

However, |various measures have been taken to give the fullest possible | 
satisfaction to the desires: thus expressed. 
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Tp. thé first nd a sab ist fias € ‘made to ensure as- well: ds : 3 


; possible the teaching of Arábic.: Rabat College’ S department for muderres ` 
» Students. has: been: enlarged, ‘and a! similar section -has-teén. created, at ` 
T Martakesh’s Sidi Mohammed ;College.-- All- teachers” ds aining-schools _ 
henceforth. to .be created’ will; include a; seztion for. muaerres students: 


| Öné was opened at Ujda. on January 1, 1952. “It now has seven, muderres 


 studerits- and will” receive. 45: in: October. Young lettéred ‘Moroccaiis 
had been charged with inspecting Arabic: inst ruption ; their administrative: . | 
situation. has: been normalized and- ‘consolidated, - Pro grárimes. had been ^ 


{ - 
LI 


published. jn: 1945 ; ‘instructions „Were. drawn; p; published; "and: distři= 


“buted. -A whole: body of administrative. measures. reguletéd : ‘conditions ^ 
os OF. ‘admission, normalization, - ‘and... advàrcement ' of: «muderres:: "The: 


E éritrance examinations : were made. more: difficult, - "as. the: “number ofr e 
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. Thanks to all thesé measures, 'remárkabls. progress. "Bas bein realized ; 


~, in the teaching of the Arabie language. But 3t, would: ‘be unjust: not to - D 


emphasize here the capital part played. ‘by: eminent Moroccans, aided - ‘by 
and im-agreement. with: us,. among others His- Excellence Si. Abdeslám- E 


‘EI Fassi, delegate of’the Grand Vizier chargec. with educational matters - D 


from 1947-to, 1951, and the inspectors of Ara5ic teaching. -” A 
It was agreed that the history of Morocco’ would first. be taught i dd 


Arabic by Moroccan teachers. -Only from the fourth grade” on is. history . 
^^ "taught. in French, and: ‘dealing with-the principle events. in: ihe history: ^ 
^ s both of "Morocco: and of France. The. following excerpts. from the ` 


instructions recently, Published define the spit in which. sach teaching is is - 


‘to. be done!” +i”, > as 


T French. history is thus ndi SO’ much. taughi for its own. sake as. to enable: 


the pupils to be initiated, through: a summary study of 1b. the evolution ^ . 
ofa civilization different from their own aiid: thereby: bette-.to.know.their : Pe 
"own civilization, realize the human value and points: of contact between ``; 
. . these, two civilizations, . the. long. efforts necessary. for: ‘ther constitution, ;* 

'. and those still ` necessary. if Dey, are to continue: and flourish i in. fraternal ý 

collaboration.. = . E à eo Rw, 


I believe that à in ‘SO doin I AE dor: all that i is possible. under. present P 


t circumstances. towatds ‘reconciling’ what is-reasonable in the Moroccan. `. 


nationalist faith and. the human, ideal, which I tied to defire at the begin- ; 


: ing of this paper. ' . 7 i nai 


But there was “another. aspect. of thie probit m. The young. Moróccáris, 


^at! the same time as they learned. better thai ever before their own language. 
- and religion; had. to be initiated into what is the essential tasis of western: 


civilization, namely, its humanism. ` Thatis the reason why great attention * : 


-) was’ given. ‘to. education i in: the: Muslim high. schools." Morocco’ 5 Young ; 
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— French boys while- receiving the same no education a as hii comrades ° 


in France (which is the strength and virtue of, France’ S. secondary educa- . 
tion), had to be brought to an accurate awareriess of the contemporary 
and complex reality, the language; the monunients, the past of the country ` 
in which they live.. Possibilities of contact and, if possible, of friendship 
between young Frenchmen and young Moroccans coming out of our: 
schools had| to -be created.- That is- why the- programmes in European. 
secondary educational institutions (which, I repeat, receives an ever grow- 
ing number; of Moroccans) were modified, and adapted. to Moroccan - 


‘realities. That is why -two. <‘ ‘ pedagogical weeks," one in 1947 devoted : 


more. especi lly to new methods i in education; the‘other, in 1950, to pro- ; 
blems: concerning the adaptation of-teaching to different milieux, drew 
the attention of Morocco's whole teaching profession to this essential 
aspect of their mission. - That is why the initiative was taken to admit 


. Moroccan dialectical Arabic as à second. laüiguage. for the baccalaureate, ' 


and the teaching of Arabic in French schools was reorganized and. 


extended. That i is why, beginning in- 1946, French manners were taught. 


in the Muslim schools and Muslim manners in the- French schools. 


"There is no need. to extend this enumeration fürther. . -This adaptation: 
of teaching to Morocco, the: Moroccan character of this country’s educa- ` 
tion—though not at the cost of sacrificing its general and human character, , 
to be ‘sure—underlie our preoccupations. This whole effort . towards. 


fusing the intelligentzia ” must continue and culminate in the higher educa- 


tion that i$ in. process of creation in Morocco. Obviously, higher : 
education in this country must not mean simply preparing a few hundred 


or a few thousand Moroccan and French students for the diplomas: 
with which huniversity - -professors.sanction the acquisition of knowledge, 


or even a working intellectual method. .Its rôle must be at once wider . 
and more useful. In close associátion with scientific research, it must: 
prepare the;youth of the country for a function.that is not only directive’ 
but also creative ; for the form that the Morocco of, tomorrow will take 


.; depends. on] this dlite. 


How is this élite to- be ne ? Where.‘ is it. going. -to y find the key- 
words of its activity ? . The true rôle of Moroccan higher education is 
to help it to'find them through tlie, study of Moroccan history, geography, - 


. linguistics, civilization, _and SIC LIEN and: d her Pereme human, 


problems. - 


The only i leffective arm in this’ RUNE is’ the objective’ truth of. scientific 
knowledge, which will allow this country, to. come ‘to an. exact awareness 


of itself. Such. an awareness of self presupposes.a clear perception of 
what separates as well-as-what unites East and. West. .It presumes, too, 
the eee that to-day,’ no nation can any: longer live alone ; “those 
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most proud of their antiquity, even the most powerful. among the nations. i 


of the world, now resign themselves to being integrated into economic ` 


. federations able to assure them. what they lack, -And Morocco, if she. 


wants to live and feed her growing population, must find a way to use the 
water of her.iivers, to prospect and develop her mining. resources, to 
improve her agriculture. .- : 

Moroccan higher education must, then, Pos three genz oral principles: 
adaptation to the country’: s. intellectual and moral needs ; the ever- 
growing production of new wealth, indisp= nsable to any achievement’ 


in this, poor country ; and -continual PAperenente  Indeec; we must not 


build. a. priori, but create, as Lyaütey put it, * & moving. organism.". 


At present there are in Morocco more tian 1,500 'students receiving . 


with the “ brevet” of Moroccan juridical. studies. More than one 


In. 1945, this preparation was but precariously assured, and in pro- 


visional installations. Large, bright, well-designed.-quarters. are under 
. construction on the Aguedal hill, reserved for the Public Education 


Department, and which will later on house the faculty of sciences. 


" A-few years hence, I hope we can train in Morocco natural science. 

^ teachers (they can be better trained here than elsewhere for the country’s- 

. .needs), physics and mathematics teachers (taev can be trained here just. 
.as well'as elsewhere). I hope.at the same time that we can prepare 

` talented. young people to enter specialized iastitutions in France.. That 


is undér way. - As. regards arts and letters, the problem is more delicate. 


to enter a faculty in France, is given. This preparation ‘is done. in 


: specialized classes in the high schoals i in Casablanca and in Rabat. 
_ The majority of students are thus led to do their’ advancéd studies, or at- ` 
any rate-to finish them, in French universities. Thus it is ihat more than; 

` 1,500 students from Morocco are in France; half of these being in Paris. 
Lx More than two hundred'of these students are Muslim Moroccans.: This 
(c. gives rise to considerable problems... That is why in 1945 I created a. 


special university social service concerned with these students. Con- 


struction will soon begin ona Moroccan House: in Paris's < s Cité Uni. -` 
versitaire.” QU Um : i 
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^ a modern higher education. Many of these prepare for the: examinations". ` 
"^. created. by the Institute for Advanced Moroccan Studies, which sanctions : 
studies in Arabic or other studies adapted to zhe country. But nearly... 
_. Six hundred of them prepare, with the help. of courses given at Rabat - 
and at Casablanca, for a "licence" in law; which they can follow up: 


_ hundred and fifty, of whom only one huncred are French, prepare for .. 


the first * certificats ". of the “ licence " in.sciences., And let me add. | 
. thatitis in this direction that I have brought my efforts espe cially to bear. . 


At present, only the ‘ ' propédeutique-" cert-ficáte, which gives the right- 
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Here I dou end this: already over-long, account,  did- I not dade 
greatly to -draw. attention. to two particularly important aspects of the: 
-educational|éffort that is today being carried on in Morocco: 

In this country which .is becoming. industrialized, where international: 
commerce is. developing, where problemis ‘concerning: skilled labour and. 
technical and: commercial specialists are acute, anid-where at the same time. 
the best elements of Moroccan ánd French youth | show .a tendency to 
prepare’ themselves only for administrative careers or the liberal pro-. 
fessions, it Was necessary, perhaps above all necessary, to orientate young. 
minds towards studies just as. formative; but practical in character, and. 
to create technical schools : industrial, commercial, agricultural. That’ 
. is why a technical education service was created on October 1, 1945. 

°A considerable result has been attained. Less than four thousand pupils, 

French and Moroccan (Muslim or J ewish); benefited in 1945 from technical 
education of the first or second degree level. There were more than twelve: 
thousand on November: 10, 1951. Huge workshops are being built. 
at this very moment, more particularly at Taza, at Mekriés, and at 
Agadir. This effort and. its orientation had tlie entire approval of an 
` eminent technician, .Monsiéur Morice, State Secretary for Technical 
Education in France, after the visit he so kindly payed às in 1949. One: 
- of the most; fortunate results of this effort is that the number. of candidates 
for entrance into second. degree technical schools is now greater than in. 
the case of classical and modern secondary schools, that the general 
level of the! ‘pupils in the Muslim trades schools is noticeably higher each 
year, and that, within three or four years at most, some of these schools 
. can become veritable technical high schools. - , - 

I will close this at once lengthy and yet too Summary account by what 
is for me nost important, most engaging,. and most moving task—the' 
education of Moroccan girls." 

Ineedh edly say that it was especially i in this domain that à great work 
of persuasibn had ‘to be done. In the beginning, it was never without 
hesitation, nor without reserve that Moroccan parents entrusted to us the . 
education of their daughters. . Even today, the "traditional" classes do: 
~~ not look R^ great favour upon the transformations wrought by our 

presence in: thé girls’ lives, in family life. ©: _” 

In 1945 we had only -ten thousand: pupils in‘ our heals for Muslim 

girls ; there they learned to réad ahd write 'and;count—in Arabic and in 
French, of; course. There they learned, above all, according to their 
families’ wishes, the traditional Moroccan. arts : tapestry, embroidery. 
We now have more than twerity-eight ‘thousand. -And, little by little, 
the. instruction given them has been modernized. . General intellectual. 
education has been spread more widely, : and, the: number of girls passing 
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the EA of primary studies aš ents from fifteen ind945 tő ` 


127 in 1950. . At the same time, the teaching of traditional arts has given 
way to a certain extent to modern instruction in sewing, knitting, food 


hygiene, arid child care. And, as the generel ctmosphere i in which these. E 


girls live changes, We, witness veritable metamorphoses. 


. In 1946, I opened, in very agreeable but restricted quarters—for it was: 
^ but an experiment, and.a very uncertain one—the first high school for - | 
. . Muslim girls, with boarding accommodation for some twenty.or so. '-. 


I saw the girls upon their arrival there ; they were charmiag, but frozen 


stiff | ! They knew neither how to laugh, nor sing, nor play. Lsaw them : 
' again a few. weéks ago. - It was truly a transformation. These girls 


have remained quite shy, but in tlie courtyard they could be heard singing. : 
They knew how to run ; they knew how to play; and, when I spoke to*. 
them, they looked" me in the face, without fright and Mi ithout shame, 


.. just as little French girls would have done. E 
The experiment having tutned out well, the onis of pupils, ‘even. 


those who are boarders, has quadrupled ; the school, having become too i 
small, has had to transport: part of its quarters across. the street to. a: site | 


|. that; fortunately, happened to be vacant.. 
] have had occasion to call the attention of young Moroccan S de 
^to this transformation taking place in the girls. - They listened ‘eagerly, . 
-and I could tell from their look, tense and concentrated, how much they 
were struck by this evolution. They ` were al once delighted, captivated, 
. perhaps a bit terrified, as when one begins to yield to a river current, 


instead of Towing or swimming against it... Some of them——they told me 
so—had thought about mixed marriages, tha: is to say, wita French girls. 


The prospect of being united to girls of their own race, educated like. 
themselves, heirs like themselves to;the -best traditions of their religion - - 
" and country, but capable of understanding them, of bringing up-their 


children in.a modern way, must, it-seems to me, give them an assurance, 
a stability, a confidence in the future, whick, at present; they: lack, ane 


- which . divides. them against themselves. 


‘Indeed, it is my belief that a^ great many present-day difficulties i. 


. Morocco arise out of the fact that many families are composed of a highly 
. educated father, and a mother who knows, nothing but the traditions... 
l In order to judge many ‘attitudes, it is necessary to. understand these pro- . 
' blems, and to‘realize the daily difficulties that so sudden ano— necessarily, | 


in some respects—so one-sided an evolution. ‘can create.in a family, in 


To sum up: a consider able educational effo-t i 13 oe mad» i in Morocco: 


. the figüres are there to testify to. it Is eeu 
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'. the very souls. of individual beings: And that.-tself warrants hope-for ‘a’ 
. better future, in which present difficulties will lessen and finally disappear. . 
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- Japanese. Politics- x . EE. z 
By E. H. RAWLINGS E 





E DURING. THE PAST FIVE YEARS Political eee in J apan Shave: 
revealed several characteristics peculiar to an, , Occupied: country. The: 
Allied: control, although i imposing certain restrictions, have so far carried 
.out a liberal and. generous “occupation. policy... ‘Under, such a. policy: 
Japan. has beeri given a new Constitution:which. grants sovereignity to:the:. 
people, as opposed to the Emperor, and includes the setting ùp of a new: 
i machinery. f.demoċrätic institutions. ; Hence, there are-signs that the: 
` political consciousness. of the people are steadily awakening ; but the old: | 
*traditions and- practices - of -the- feudal. days. still “seriously. interfere with 
.. the development of politics on the Western deinocratic system. 
_ Japanese politics havé been unstable since thé end of the war. Thé | 
present Cabinet, headed by Shigeru Yoshida, is the seventh since the 
country's ‘st urrender and the third. presided over by -him. Although the. 
present Yoshida Ministry .has.an: overwhelming majority in. the Lower 
House of the National Diet, a lack of sta bility has Iecently. been confir med 
by various expressions of public sentiment. - 

There.are, of course, several fundamental factors Behind the causes of 
this instability. Since Japan is still under Allied. occupation her political: 
and economic autonomy are limited ; this, in. itself; helps to create a’ 
political dual. There has also. prevailed ' à general confusion and in- 
stability in| the national economy and. society since hostilities ceased. 
. These; coup led with the weakness of modern politics in Japan, are just. 
a few of tie drawbacks hampering political development.. . 

In the. past politics have been carried on more on the basis of personal 
dealings or bargaining. In a sense the- four máin' political parties— 
Liberals, Heople's Demoératic, Socialist and’ Communists. Have their 
respective. platforms and programmes, but their: political convictions. 
are uncerídin, except in the case of the Communists, Even in some 
^ respects thé ‘Communist Party is more or less run on a personal basis 
and not in|accordance with clear-cut principles.- .' 
` The instability of Japanese politics is. demonstrated by thé fact that the 
number of national parties have been. reduced from. thirteen in April 
1946 to seven today, consisting ‘of the Liberals, the People’s Democrats; 
the People’ s Co-operatives, the Socialists, the: Communists, tlie Labour- 
Farmets and: the Reformed. Socialists. In the. general elections of April 
1946 and; 47, thie Liberals, Democrats and. Socialists were fairly closely 
matched, b t in the last &lectioh held in January 1949 there was an over- 
whelining 1 j soniy es the Right the Liberals with an: unexpected 
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serious gain by the. Gonone. These : gains were. dade at t the expense- 
of the Socialists, Democrats and the People’ S. Co-operatives This gave, 
the Liberals-a clear majorit; y.in the Lower House; whereas the two: pre- 
. ceding elections failed to give any oné party à: working majority.- 

As the country is under foreign occupation these results.do not represent - 
a true political picture of the period conceraed. Furthermore, political 
parties in Japan can be broadly. grouped icto two; the r-ght-wing coni- 


E servatives- consisting of the. Liberals and the: ‘People’ s Democratic. Parties, . 


presenting the capitalistic. system, .and.the left-wing progressives 'contain-- 


:'ing the Socialists, Labour-Farmers, Cofiimunists: and: other factions which. 


“present socialism. 


- family ties'still hold and the -master-servant teletionship exists and where” 
little material damage. was sustained in the last war. The rise in the. 
price of.farm produce during. the war and for some-years after, gained :. 
conservative support from’ the farmers. ` Tke Socialists and other pro- : 
gressive. parties has the support of the city workers whose iare 
unions have seven million members: © - \ 

Another important feature of Japan’s political development since the ' 
war is that Japanese. voters are gradually learning to support parties with - 
‘well-defined ‘policies rather tharm.individuals without principles. This. 
is obvious by the fact that only.twelve independents are now in the 


Lower House as against thirty-eight.in 1946. These mincr factions are E 


. more or less offshoots of the Socialist Party. || | 

The decline of the middle groups helped to bring about a. steady ence 
. of the. tight and left wings. The middle groups lost their popularity . 
.. partly because of the. administrative blunders caused by the Katayama- 
 Ashida, and Ashida-Katayama: Coalition - CaLinets that. preceded the 


"Yoshida Cabinet. The two Ministries headed by. the -Socialist Tetu: 


. Katayama and the Democrat Hitoshi Ashidz, were politically weak and - 
' their politics vague.-. On the other hand, Shizeru Yoshida has an unsual : 
` strong personality, who appealed to the voters efter the fee: le Katayamá | 


- and Ashida Ministries. It can be reasonably assumed that the voters’ 


wanted a strong: political Cabinet with a definite policy when the two 
extreme parties received the largest. number of votes cást in ‘the January. - 
* 1949- election.. -` 239 

By the Liberals obtaining. 264 hg in Lie Lower House, Premier 
Yoshida was in a position to form à single-party Cabinet; but because 


j of his sentiments about the House of Councillors, which was established . 


in April 1947 after the dissolution of the olé Eouse of. Representatives, 
where fis- party did not hold a supporting ma;or-y, he formsd.a coalition 


Cx 


. with me Democrats. "This résulted in a split <n the Democratic Party . 


The-conservatives are enone in. the local iei Coma wise 


t 
E 


forming two groups, the Coalition and the Opposition, proving that 
many Japanese politicians are still influenced by traditional personal 
ties rather than by party convictions. 

As the third Yoshida Cabinet had an overwhelming majority of support 
in the House of Councillors as a result of freely expressed votes, it was 
in a position to carry out its promises. These consisted of the gradual 
removal of Government controls, with a view to the re-establishment 
of private enterprise ; the rationalization of industry ; reduced taxation ; 
and the encouragement of foreign capital. 

But the various restrictions imposed by the occupation prevented these 
proposals being carried out, so the Yoshida Cabinet wascompelled through 
no fault of its own to continue austerity measures. Although this was 
» an unpopular course, it contributed immensely to the rapid recovery of 
Japan's economy. This resulted in a balanced Budget, the ending of 
. the loose financial programme, the abolishment of subsidies to various 
industries, and the rationalization of industries set in train. 

As the Yoshida Cabinet was carrying out new policies and measures 
directed or suggested by the Occupation authorities, there was a general 
cry towards the end of 1949 and early 1950 among the politicians and 
certain sections of the public for a general reorganization of the political 
front, and for immediate political autonomy. 

Thus disturbances arose within the Japanese political sphere early in 
1950, The first, which was most unexpected, rose in the left-wing groups, 
the Japan Communist Party and the Japan Socialist Party. In January, 
considerable ‘consternation was created in the Communist Party because 
the Cominform organ published certain criticisms of the so-called Nosaka 
theory and tactics. These caused certain confusion within the ranks of 
Party, which showed that it was still affected by exterior influences. 

Sanzo Nosaka the most tactful and intelligent member of the Japan 
Communist Party, declared at the Party's Central Committee meeting 
in 1949 that “ the establishment of a people's (revolutionary) government 
was possible even under the occupation regime." This statement was 
severely criticized by the Cominform in the usual Communist ideological 
jargon, which really meant: ** You should cast overboard all compromising 
camouflage policies, and adopt openly a pro-Soviet and anti-American 
formula in carrying out the revolution." 

This forced the Japan Communist Party to face a vital issue : and after ` 
a two week meeting in camera, the Party executives confirmed the 
Cominform's criticism and accepted its views. This has, however, left 
differences of views among the members, and combined with personal 
feuds continue to shake the Party even with e boasted “iron 
discipline " enforced within its ranks. 
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The Cost Party pie ae yet; un blow s on-J une s 


General MacArthur excluded from public service ‘the. entire: Cereal. 


-; Executive Committee. of. the Japan- Communist . Party, not excluding ey 


“Tokuda: and Nosaka. Although the” Party itself: remained. legal-and its |. 


< political activities. ' On the outbreak: ‘of the Korean war action: against . | 


the. Communists were. naturally intensified, their papers wéré suspended” 
-or , banned, and workers: Suspected of Communist leanings. were often 


is "dismissed, and. some evén: arrested: "Tokuca, Nosaka and. ‘seven, other: , 


Tag 


Li 
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-membérs: ‘of the Central Executive Committess adips do and rumours. 
had. it that: they Wete in ‘Korea. or Russia. | 


"The- split i in the Socialist. Party. followed another c course, and illustrates - a 


2S traditional pattern in. J Japanese politics... The’ right-wing: ofthe party 
was inclined to follow the principle of the British Labour Party, while. 
. the. left-wing: has always: stood ‘for’ the: continental. class-party model; 
: This: difference of : opinion caused the two fections to quarrel. and break - 
away : but they united again in April with the idea of-facing the Ju une: 
election for the House of Councillors. : 


The ‘new alignment in the ‘conservative | group was finally aketa in . 


EcL 1950 with the merger of the Democratic ‘Party’s - e. 
group: with the Liberals, when the name “ Democratic Liberal Party ”” 

"was chánged to * Liberal Party." Moreover, last April the. remaining. 
faction of the Democratic- "Party “united - with the People's Co-operative.. 


.Party to form the” People’s - Democratic Party. Thé true‘ aim of this" 


- newly organized: party is to increase the numter of seats in the House 


~ of Representatives. and eventually. to capture political power, but it has. 


^ & programme. containing Certain “progressive”: features; ^. ^X cu 


- 


P - Although personal ties and feuds are thé basis of these re-alignnients ~ 
.. in the conservátive and centre-parties, with the objective ta: collect more `.’ 
- seats in the Diet chamber without. consulting voters. and without. regard. - 


. to political principles announced at the time cf the election, these changes- 


` have simplified the. political, line-up, peormonne a step: oa a general; 


« .politicat ‘re-alignment: "^ "^ oa 
- Since the end of 1949, Japanese politicians have for the first ti time becoriie 


e 


seriously conscious of the limitations. they have ander: Allied: Occupation, 2 


and the need for political autonomy- Thus, atez five years cf occupation, . 


"Japanese political parties patiently: await. thé signing. of the peace treaty . 2 
- as early as possible so that their need for greater. autonomy in the: political . 
; field Sn be realized without: is subjected tc EN limitation. | 
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Pakistan To-day* . "m" 
By the Hon. KHWAJA NAZIMUDDIN ^. 
PRIME MINISTER OF PAKISTAN 


Í AM GRATEFUL to the organizers of this meeting.for giving me this 
opportunity of addressing the members of the East India Association 
and the Pakistan Society jointly and of meeting some of my old friends. 
My mind inevitably goes back to a similar occasion last year when some 
of you present to-day heard my great predecessor, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 
speak on the achievements and problems of Pakistan. His sudden death 
in October 1951 deprived the country, at a critical juncture, of one of 
her ablest leaders. In his untimely demise, the world: has lost one of its 
outstanding statesmen, and one of the staunchest champions of democracy. 

I must first express my pleasure at finding the two societies—the East 
India Association, which was founded 86 years ago, and The Pakistan 
Society, which was founded only last year—working side by side in such 
harmony and cordial relationship. The aims and objects of the two 
bodies are very similar and nothing but good for all concerned can emerge 
from these aims and objects. For many years the East India Association 
has played a notable role in promoting friendly contact between the 
peoples of India, Pakistan and Burma and of Britain, through the medium 
of lectures and social and other gatherings. Among vast numbers of 
even very well-informed people throughout the Commonwealth there is 
insufficient knowledge of the history, culture, economy, commerce, art 
and national institutions of Pakistan. The formation of the Pakistan 
Society, with the object of bringing this knowledge to those who are 
interested and of fostering friendship and mutual understanding between 
Pakistan, the United Kingdom and other members of the Commonwealth, 
has thus filled a great.need. It is, therefore, a matter for satisfaction that 
the Pakistan Society has made rapid progress since last year. I am given 
to understand that the number of members is increasing day by day, and 
the new office at 70 Victoria Street, opened early in November, is really 
worthy of this young and vigorous Society. 


SUFFERING AND SURVIVING 


I would like briefly to. draw your attention to some of the principal 
features of the Pakistani landscape, which to my mund, illustrate aptly 
the mettle of its people. You will notice that in the short span of little 


* Address delivered to a joint meeting with the Pakistan Society at the Royal Society of Arts on IOth 
December, 1952, with H.E. Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani, High Commissioner for Pakistan, in the Chair. 
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more than five years of its existerice, Pakistán has suffered and survived 
three - major calamities. The first of these came soon after the birth of . 
` the country, Its leaders had hardly had time to set up even the rudiments ~ 
ofan effective’ administration, when some-seven million Muslim refugees 
poured into the. country from India within. a matter of a few months. ` 
That process has since then continued, although the size of the flow has | 
varied from time to time, and the number of Irdian Muslim refugees that: 
this country has so far had to absorb stands now in the neizhbourhóod. of 


nine million. The second calamity came, after barely a yezr‘of Pakistan's: 


. emergence, in the death of its founder. and. supreme leader, Quaid-i-Azam | 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah. At a time when the country was in desperate 
need of his titanic leadership and superb.guidance, his passing away was a . 


` “grievous blow. This was, l:owever, followed lest year by another disaster - 


in the death of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. That a.country so-young was 
able successfully- to withstand the shock of these three catastrophes gives’ 
you some measure of the character on its people and: of 1 its erent strength - 
and stability. 

To-day, five years . after its emergence as an EEE country ind T 
despite its economic difficulties, Pakistan remains one of the stablest ` 
democracies- in Asia- In March this year the country closed its -fifth 
. successful financial year with a balanced budget. Until tken, despite the 
- heavy strain to which its economy had been subjected bv thé necessity of 

rehabilitating millions of almost destitute human beings who had come in 

„as refugees from India and by the progressive diminution and eventual 


rupture-of trade with India when she devalued her.currency and Pakistan ` | 


did not,:Pakistan's economic position had remained strong. Latterly, 
however, wë have been faced with an unfavourable economic situation: | 


+ There has been a world-wide slump i in the demand for raw materials which ` 


constitute the bulk of Pakistan’s exports. On top of that a difficult food: 
_ situation has arisen owing to serious crop failures caused by drought and . 
‘by the diversion by India of water supplies from the rivers that feed. West 

. Pakistan's canals. Iam, however, confident that we shall surmount these ` 


.. difficulties as indeed we have surmounted sinrlar difficulties in the past, 


against what, at that time were almost overwhelming odds. 
ADHERENCE TO ISLAMIC TEÁCHING. 


` So much for our domestic affairs. You might ask, where docs Pakistan 
stand in the international field. . What messages has she for a world torn - 
. by conflicting ideologies 1 ? "What contribution can Pakistan make to pus 
maintenance of world peace? : 
Let me first state the broad principles of policy which guide the ue 
of our domestic affairs and determine oür. international relations. We . 
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believe in democrácy, i in the maximüm possible Reeder for the indi-- 
vidual, in. absolute equality between man and man before law, in tolerance . 
and in social justice as enunciated by Islam. Islam; which is the faith we, 
profess, does not: recognize the barriers of race, colour or creed or the: 
caste. system. Its power to transcend divisions-of race and colour is^ 
universally admitted. We do not believe -in totalitarianism or in any: 
compulsion|in the matters of religion or culture. .We do not believe in a 
. capitalist system of society. Nor do we. believe in the’ materialistic 
doctrines of communism. .We believe instead, in the Islamic concept of 
social, justice which, -while it encourages private enterprise and recognizes. 
the right of | private property, deprecates large accumulations of unearned 
incomes and enjoins the levelling down of marked inequalities of wealth 
"Above all, we believe in peace. Indeed the very word “ Islam ” means 
" peace. To us, thesé principles constitute not a political testament only ;. 
they are articles of our faith. They will be enshrined in our Constitution. 
Collectively these’ principles constitute -what we. call the Islamic way of 
life. It 1s this way of life that our country is resolved to follow. - | 

]t is these principles which we propose to project into our relations with 
other countries. In the international field, we shall continue to strive for 
peace, for the obliteration of the artificial ‘distinctions of race and colour 
that to- -day| divide mankind, for securing self government, as their natural 
democratic! right, for the peoples still under foreign domination, and for 
the progressive removal of the potential. thredts to peace and political 
stability in| Asia by helping, so, far as. it. lies in our power, to raise the 
standards of living in all under-developed countries. ‘How do we propose 
~ to set about. this task? .. 


| : STRATEGIC SIGNIFICANCE | 
| 
We must remember that not only i is Pakistán by Virtus of. its inan-power 
the third largest country in Asia, but that-its geographical location invests 
dt with special strategic significance: As you are aware, West.Pakistan rubs 
shoulders with- thé-Middle East-and borders on that region surrounding 
. the Persian Gulf where perhaps the greatest ‘oil reserves of the world are 
located. On the other hand, East Pakistan abuts upon Burma, and has 
a vital interest in the problems affecting thé.countries in South East Asia. 
As such Pakistan occupies a pivotal position in-the political geography of 
Asia. This simple geographical fact imposes- upon Pakistan special 
responsibilities in the international sphere and has à necessary bearing on 
its foreign relations. By virtüe of its location, -Pakistan constitutes a 
buffer to protect the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent against -any incursion 
| through the traditional routes that lie. along the mountain passes in: the 
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i R west. ‘This. means that, not only in. its own: interest but in. the 
interest also’ of peace on the sub-continent, Pakistan must be militarily 


and politically. strong. That ‘indeed is the principal objective of our. 


‘national policy. 


On the other hand, geographical dontiguity as well as - ideritity of: 
- economic interests’ and. our cultural affinitiss tend naturally to draw us 
closer to the. Middle East; and.the Muslim world i in general. We seek 


." closer relations: with Muslim.countries, net :ndeed with the object of E 
_ establishing a rival power bloc, but in the hcpe that we ‘might thereby 


_ help to strengthen the forces of democracy and peace which animate the 
Muslim world. 


‘There is nothing au dins about this trend in our fe: reign [SSH 


The same desire to collaborate in pursuit of common interests inspires; - 


and holds: the members of the Comimonwealth-together. Similarly, you 
see in the emergence of the Council of Europe and its constituent bodies, © 
increasing evidence of the same tendency among the countries of Western . 
Europe. - Likewise, we believe that we can setve the cause of international 
peace better às a part of the Muslim world rataer than in isolation from’ 
countries with which we are culturally. and economica in. indissolubly 
_hinked. . ^ a ! ; 
But we are by no means limiting our ‘efforts at fendly collaboration in - - 
-the international field to Muslim countries only. In the furtherance: of `` 
‘our’ objectives in the’ ‘international sphere. we seek closer relations with: ° 
all pias ‘powers, both inside and outside the Commonwealth: 
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"INDO- PAKISTAN PEACE, VITAL 
Tti 1s, E our relations with India that must, tins aly, dilsiüne: 
in large measure the future of peacé-and stability in Asia. Here, I must 
confess to‘a feeling of disappointment. - As you are aware our relations | ' 
with India have been most unhappy and are beirg iricreasing gly embittered - 
- by the ‘continuance of the dispute over Kashmir. In Kashmir in fact. 
| you have. the key to Indo-Pakistan relations., So long as the. Kashmir’. 
. dispute is not satisfactorily resolved, there can be no friendship between -_ 
India and Pakistan, far less any real co- operation in the. promotion of 
their common interests. 
— Iconsider the establishment of friendly. relations peace Pakistan sd: 
India vital to the maintenance of peace and s: -acility i in Asia. We ‘desire’ ] 
friendship with India. Indeed, it-should be odvious to everyone con-, 
nected with the shaping of policy i in India and Pakistan that friendship - 
between these.two countries is vital to their »rogress; it is vital to their `. 


“very existence as free states. . ane yet. the dispute-over Kashmir continues , 
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to bali ud continues po to ee Jnido-Pakistan satione 
. andto endanger the.prospects of peace in Asia. Instead of co-operating’ 
- in the defence of their freedom. and the promotion of their common. 
interests, instead of devoting their resources: increasingly’ to raising: the: 
present deplorable standards of living. of the masses in the Indo-Pakistan 
. sub-continent, we see to-day the sorry, if not ironical, spectacle of India 
and Pakistan diverting the bulk of théir pitifully meagre résources—meagre. | 
in comparison to their vast development. needs —to arming themselves 
against each other. . ^^ ^ . 5 
For my part, I see. no hope whatever of Irido-Pakistan relations taking 
‘a sane turn and of the two countries collaborating in meeting the grave 
problems that they, in common with other Asiatic countries, to-day face; 
so long as! the Kashmir. dispute continues to divide them into mutually 
^. hostile camps: On the other hand, I. greatly fear, if this dispute 1 is not 
resolved soon, a serious threat to world peace might develop. in what: is 
. geographically a most sensitive and exposed spot in Asia. I have no 
doubt that the United Nations is convinced. of the urgency of solving 
this ‘dispute. It remains.for it now -to- act in accordance with its con- 
evictions. [In the interests. of world. peace, the solution of this dispute 
can brook no further delay. >> : ; | ; : 


-— 


SIMPLE, ISSUES IN THE. ‘DISPUTE 


The Khshir dispute has now been reduced. to issues ső simple that it | 
is almost) unbelievable that their solution should: present any serious 
. difficulty; provided there is a will to resolve them. . The Security Council, 
Pakistan’ and India, are all agreed that the people. of J ammu and Kashmir 
should themselves,decide, by means of a plebiscite. the, question whether 
" they wish to accede to Pakistan or India. They are also agreed that this 
$ plebiscite must be fair and free from all outside pressure. ‘ This implies 

that the Indian and Pakistani. armed forces now stationed in Kashmir on 
either side of the “cease fire" line should, if they are not entirely withdrawn,. 
be so reduced ànd deployed during the plebiscite period as to enable the 
peoplé of the State to exercise their vote free from coercion or intimidation. 
It should net be difficult for the Security Council to devise an arrangement 
' that would ensure,.as it must, the freedom. of the. plebiscite and to see 
that both India and Pakistan accept it. So far: as Pakistan is concerned, 
. it has accepted every proposal put forward in- this behalf by any impartial 
agency: | We-have accepted: every resolution or proposal relating to this 
issue" hitherto put forward by the United Nations, by its Commission 
. and by its representatives: We accepted, too, every proposal for resolving 
the deadlock on this issue advanced by the. Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
when or met in London early 1 In 1951.. E p EN 
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On the iler hand India has mue ever mu Soman the latet 
instance being her recent r&jectión.of the Arglo-United.States resolution ` 
before the Security Council. which merely embodied -Dr.. Graham's ^ ^ 
j recommendations.’ This has created a most serious situation and-T trust.. 
o 5 that. the Security Council will deal with it resorately. Tt is essential that 


-this dispüte i is resolved peacefully, O catas, ths. alternative: joue spell 
disaster e DOE countries. 


| a foh. ae” TNE ONE, THING NEEDFUL 
aa E must. be pude that thie Kashmir iude is not a dispute, . 
dh | regarding a mere strip of territory. ` It- ds tke. inalienable right. to self-. . 
.' '" determination. of the people of Jammu.and Kashmir that is at stake." 
^ .'" Are they to be denied the exercise of that righ? by the-use of force? - The. 
Security Council, pledged by its very: ‘constitution. to secure that right for- 
STO - all peoples of the world, could not possibly acquiesce in such-a-situation. 
po Once the Kashmir dispute i is settled, 1 am cer:ain that all other Indo- 
|. Pakistan disputes, ‘serious ana ‘seemingly insolible as they are at present, 
.— will be easily resolved.. Indo-Pakistan relations will then be placed ona. ` 
"friendly and, I: might add, natural footing, for, situated as they are, - : 
t ^ these two countries must co-operate with each other in the interest of — 
uen their own security and the promotion of Asiatic stability - Or perish. 
^57 7. So Jong as they do not so co- -operate, so long as they remain estrang- 
| "ed and mutually hostile, so long.they will fail to: play- their full part. 
Mass either: in the preservation and furtherànce cf fheir own freedom: and E 
22M progress or- in the maintenance of world: peace. e 2L 
: . I pray in the interests of world peace and.in the namé of ooa 3 
backward millions of Asia that that day dawn- early when the? Kashmir 
dispute, will have been settled, when all other Irdo-Pakistan differences - . 
will-have been resolved, so that India and Pakistan ate able ‘to devote _ 
l ie their ` resources principally- to raising the stancards of living of the - 
impoverished masses in these two countries. Only thus can the cause 
‘of democracy be served and stability: in Asia. assured. Only. then will - 
. India and Pakistan be able effectivély to .co-operate’ with other . peace-.- 
y loving countries in the ee of world peace. 
aki ] 
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ie i i: E w, STATESMAN, “SCHOLAR, SPORTSMAN dE E. x 
Th introducing the Prime Mister the Cs H.E, Mr. M. Á. H. 

- ISPAHANI said: Thé: task which I.have to perforim 19-day; i is happily nota .. 

difficult one.’ Indeed, I cannot: imagine a subject’ more pleasing. to-a 


do 

si 

4l speaker than Khwaja Nazimuddin.. For: any oF you who, dugog the 
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last five years, have served-or had close associations with Pakistan, our . 
distinguished guest really neéds no introductióf. : You all know him and : 
what he -has .done for his: country well, endugh.. - Nevertheless, I feel : 
qualified to be your spokesman for Ican | probably claim longer acquaint- : 
ance with him than almost any one else now present.: One of the liveliest - 
recollections of my early days in England is of the time. in 1919 when 
I first met Khwaja Nazimuüddin. - The bright and. friendly eye and the : 
. almost boyish candour of his expression, which he has retained through ` 
the years and which have: endeared: him to so many. people in distant 
lands, led me to assume that he was à Freshman and to ask him in a 
rather patrónizing way whether he had just cóme.up to Cambridge. 
* Well, yes P said he, smiling at his n ii “I have just come up—to. 
receive my M. A." l 


At Cambridge he was: ‘both a. m and a sportsman. His officers 
- to-day, Pakistani and British, like to’ recall his great. interest. in games. 
It is well known that:he played a fine game of lawn tennis. In those 
days his extra-mural interésts also included horse racing. We cannot 
but suspect that.it was with quite a heavy heart that, years later, he - 
decided that, for the good of East Bengal, the racecourse at: Dacca must 
be closed. down. ` Well, Cambridge days are now long past, both for him 
and for: me, but I am sure that all here were delighted to-know that 

Khwaja Nazimuddin became an honorary Fellow 'of his old College, 
` Trinity Hall; on December -8th. This is a fit recognition of his services 
to culture Lnd to civilization. _ ENG í 


This true sportsman has continued to recognize the value to a healthy 
; national economy of outdoor. games. and pastimes. When he became 
the -head of the State one of. the first things he did was to extend his 
patronage to hockey and football. Those who have been close to hiin 
in Karachi know his keenness for shooting—for which, alas, he now can 
have so little time—and fishing. has always been one of his favourite 
hobbies- | A man of many parts and wide interests. he has always com- 
bined a deep devotion to his religion, with broad human sympathies. i 


At the beginning of my.own political life I looked üpon Khwaja 
Nazimuddin as a conservative of the deepést hue, but when I came into 
. closer contact with him it did not take me long to realize that he was 
actually as go- -ahead as any of us. When a member of the Quaid-i- 
Azam's working committee his mature experience of administration and. 
his pe integrity made him a tower of strength, commanding con- 
fidence i ong mėn of all shades of opinion. Many will remember with 
pride hi Agricultural Debtors Act which brought so: much relief to the 


poor cultivators of Bengal, the majority of whom are PAUSE 


| 
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Here is a man who has never spared himself., Atthe birth of Pakistan Bi 


. he was elected. by an overwhelming majority to. be the leader of Fast 
Pakistan; but Fate was not to permit him for long to serve only his own’ 
| ‘province. During the next three years he was called by: duty—that’ 


‘ stern daughter of the voice of f God rio less than twice to fill the places: 
left vacant when, by succéssive disasters, tragic for’ Pakistan and the : 
world, death, cruel and sudden, took from us first the-Quaid-i-Azam and : 


- then- Liaquat Ali Khan. . A-statesman of less courage. and piety might. 


have failed his- -country in two. crises such.as these, but I think that-it is . 
for his, courage ánd piety that Nazimuddin will live amor. g the patriots 


ofhistory. To replace the Quaid-i-Azam was impossible, as his successor, `: 


himself fully recognized, but Khwaja Nazimuddin filled thè: appointment. 
of Governor-General of. Pakistan with such: Cignity, wisdom, courtesy . 
and natural humour as to set him high in the respect and affection of all. . 

those many thousands with- whom he came in contact as the head. of: the 
State. 
When. a crime Which shocked the world: made it hecessazy T him to | 


step down from the eminent appointment, which he held, leaving so 


much that many of us. might envy, he did: not hesitate ta sacrifice” his 
personal interests and faced boldly-all the worries, risks and .obvious 


: hatdships ‘of the life of ‘a Prime Minister at atime which seemed likely 


to be full of trouble. ', How well he has beeing guiding Pakistan through 2: 
that time of trouble we all know. 
E now P £o you a lover of peace and a very iani gentleman: 


- 


“LORD HAILEY" S TR: BUTE 


The Rt. di Lord. HAILEY pinned the ne that it dad been: 
arranged that on this occasion the address should not be followed. by- 


. the usual discussion, as it was desired to provide és much time as possible x 
^. for the Hon. Khwaja Nazimvddin to talk with some of his old friends - 


after the-meeting. -The audience would, Lord Hailey continued, be 
grateful to the Prime Minister for finding time, in spite of the pressure of 


the Commonwealth Minister's Conference, to give them so informative, : 


an account of the position of affairs in Pakistan. The Prime Minister . 
had referred with pleasure to the fact that the memters ofthe two Societies, ` 
the East India Association and the Pakistan Soci iety, had united in asking - 


him to address them. Lord Hailey, assured: him. that the fact that they - 


could combine in this invitation gave equal pleasure to: the two Societies. 

There was no material difference i in their attitude towards the partition. 
of the old India which they used to know. Tkey. would: not themselves, 
attempt to judge of the circumstances which had caused one of two great 
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commuünities of India to isst? and the: euer “finally ! to Concede that. 
India could most suitably-gain her political independence not as one but . 
, as two separate. constitutional entities.. They would leave to-history the: 
` judgment: on the point, ‘and. in.the meanwhile they would continue fto; 

study, as dispassionately as possible, “the practical working. of this: 
development. They might differ in. their assessment of the results as., 
achieved by! one territory of the other; but. they are firmly unitéd in a 
."common hope that.the final ‘issue will bring. prosperity and: contentment, 
to the peoples, among whom so many of them had lived, and in whose : 
. Interest. they felt that they had spent the best of their working lives. 

The Hon: Prime Minister had spoken with great conviction of the. 
policy. and’ performances: of Pakistan. It’ was' natural -that he should: 
*hus express his faith in the justice of the attitude of Pakistan in regard 
to Kashmir or similar differences with India, But he had expressed. 


: . himself with a moderation and -a reasonableriéss which added to tbe 


| appreciation which > the. audience. would feel for the-clarity with which. 
he had pus his | case. E all alike were greatly indebted to Pin 
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Impressions - of a Tour of Self-Governing 
. Nations of: South: East. Asia . m 


By Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, EC * 
A JOINT MEETING of the Association with the Gras League was 
. held on Tuesday, January 13, 1953, at Over-Seas House,-S.W.1. Lieut.- 
' General Sin THOMAS HUTTON presided. He explained that Mr. John G. 
Foster, QC,| MP, Parliamentary: Under-Secretary of State, Commonwealth 
Relations Office; much to ‘his régret. was prevented from presiding on 
; account of he conference on ee in Central Africa.. 


Sir PERC VAL "dinum said: When: I have spoken. irs duane the 
past four or five years I. have: invariably described India. and Pakistan - 
. as the last remaining eastern bulwarks against-that tide’ of Communism 
and -chaos hich seéms to be rising. slowly but inexorably: across South 


East Asia. | | -I have tried to draw a black line. demarcating that area of 
* Owing to absence i in India Sir Percival Griffiths was. prevented from revising the text of his address. | 
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o tanguily India, Pakistan n Ceylon, Bon the chaos m disorder to 
: be found north. and east of that black line: ae 

| . L propose to ‘speak. about Indonesia in some detail. ad aer ‘turn: 

]- - ` to the other side of the black line and talk in-not quite such detail about. 
i^ Pakistan, Ceylon and India. -It seems to me that-there are two or three . 
| countries of South East Asia which may hold the key to the future in that ` 
| = part of the world. Of these I believe the:1 most- enone and’ worrying, 
i 1S Indonesia. S , E 3 nd > 
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Dp Hed a SUR INDONESIAN DANGERS. : Oen Xen 


-I left us feeling. dibtovelily depressed nct Medis about what I saw. 
=.> happening there, -but “also because I ‘could find no logical ground for" . 
expecting any early improvement: . I saw a corabination o£ three or four 
"Separate séts of dangerous circumstances, law and. order broken dowi- 
in large areas; political factions; an economy weakened by financial - 
irresponsibility on the part of tie.three;Ca5irets preceding the present, 
re Cabinet.. All these signs together, and added to them an understandable 3 
n economic nationalism, seemed to me to arount'to some ee sinister. 
ur and dangerous. | " 
a. +> There is a fanatical body called Dar-ul- Islain whose real aims are iot - 
E. - (clear but who profess to be actuated mainly by disapproval of the secular. 2 
_ Government. - It has sèt up something like a perallel Government, which 
|  .. imposes its own taxes; appoints its own: officers, inflicts its ówn punish- 
^ .  ments,.and from time to time carries out. raiés on villages. About the : 
; time it began to be active the Government had succeeded in cleanirig up E 
| | . -eastern Java. and a large number of bandits who had been operating freely... 
' in east Java took. the opportunity of moving further west and joined up :- 
o.  with.this. body, where: they are a a reign: of terror in west - and . 


— ..  Let.me try and make that. a , little more čoacrete by iet what is .- 
M happening i in some of the tea and rubbet districts of Java, In the : 
44. Soekaboemi area in the west security has so zompletely disappeared that: 
“+. most ofthe planters cannot live on their estates; they. live-in the head- . 
ee 7 _ quarters: town.and ‘are taken down by convoy -once or twice a-week. to ~ 
see what is happening. A little further east I-fcund planters certainly on- ` 
: c their.plantations- but for all practical’ purposes prisoners cn them. No’ | 
eo ' person. of ‘position or substance, whether Eurcpean-or Indonesian, can | 
z = „© . venture out after dark for fear of being shot. Lfound'a whole community. ` 
s of planters-and: their, wives ‘marooned in their own. plantations, deprived: 
1»:- ef social life. and carrying on am existence in circumstances which most | 
: _ people would d regard as intolerable., eee a E 
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‘Still f futher r east, ina ‘tea’ "add. EE district auntie as the Patocha, | 
"which. I was|told was peaceful, while I Was there á-message-came in one’ 
` day saying that they. had to stop. rubber tapping because the plantation: 
had been t ken possession. of by 200.bandits.: In that: same - ‘district; 
` between’ 40,000 and 50,000 rubber. trées. have been cut down’ for fuel: 
This i ma incredible that I went to see for. myself, and I found places. 
where:300 oi 400 trees had been cut down within afew miles of a police or : 
military x Law and-order for all practical purposes has broken down: 
jn very piu areas of. west arid central Jà ava. i 
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IP LITICAL FACTIONS” AND. THE ARMY- 
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+ -If this were mE a problem of law. E me one ‘aight hope that: 
in time it w ould be put:right but it goes: much déeper than that; there i is; 
- the disturbi if fact that. political factions are reflected in the army. The“ 
army has b aa up into sections and in the last-six months.or so there’. 
has been’ d attempt on the part; of one or the-other to group itself with. 
. one or other of the- political factions. It is néwspaper knowledge that 
the President and the recently retired Defence "Minister. have for a long 
. time been at: “loggerheads; not only. personally. but over military policy.. 


. The Indonesian army consists - of- 250,000 people of whom 50,000 are’ 


` trained. regulars while the othér 200,000; are: ‘ ex-guerillas.. The Defence, 


Minister, who was generally regárded as a sound, strong, practical. man,. 
wanted to bring the army to proper proportions, to-have a small well- 
trained, well- -equipped defence force: The President was wholly opposed 
to that policy because. he regarded `the- People's Army as-amongst his 
principal su sparta on Whom he.could rely, so’that for-a long time these 
_ two were. pulling different ways.. - That became Known and in each of the 
zs mutinies wllich-have taken: place it has been a question of the President S. 
men or the Sultan's: mex deposing thé. commander-in-chief and putting 
in a man belonging to: their own political faction. — .. : 

Just at the very-time when vigorous and effective armed. men are needed 
more than’ ever, the army, which was the one binding force in: Indonesia, 
is hopeless broken into. two factions. ` Let me make. it clear that the 
people caus sing disorder, carrying out. the raids, looting and murders, are 
not Communists, but the. Communists are taking good care with their usual 
skill and intelligence to. exploit. the situation created by these .violent 
methods. [he Communists are-not going.in for violence, they aré 
carrying on slow, peaceful | and: highly infelligent infiltration amongst the 
labour forces of the great plantations. in: Java, and to a lesser.exterit in 
Sumatra. They seém to be given a freé ‘hand+to. carry on. propaganda 
as they like. E some- time. the eeunty authorities did seem. to be trying 
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- to. restrain an but for. ólitícal reasons pe PTS iat ‘restraint seems to” 
have been removed and the Communists ate doing-what they like in the 
" way of intensive propaganda i in Java, with special attention- to. West. and. 


Central Java’ where the violent part of the. job 18. done for them by non= p 


: Communists. A E o xo HG Kn ut 
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E On the top of these ‘difficultiés there" isan, embarrassing imd 


situation, brought about bva Government which under three successive . 


. Cabinets refused tó look the facts in the-face. | They had Finance Ministers - 
who supposed. that the 1950 boom would. lèst. for ever and they went on 


spending lavishly, using up foreign exchange resources and overspending; 7 


, having. no, ,eye to budgetary stability: or needs Zor thé. future’ It was not . 


that they: spent unwisely so much às that. they ‘embarked on commitments > c 


. which: they could not: meet. "They went in:fer well-meant development - 

- plans without counting the cost... When the present-Cabinet came into 

: power, they sat themselves down to try to handle the financial situation, 

to cut down expenditure, to slow up the.rate of using, up their foreign 

.. exchange resources... They found themselves handicapped by these vast 
‘commitments’ which had been ‘entered into. by their. predecessors. They: 


£ocC 


“ 


found themselves in: a position where- they either had tò discontinue - 


ui 


- already, or. else spend | money they had not got. .On the whole, théy 
. decided not to do the latter-and à oe effort has been made to. pune 
order out.of disorder: . 

‘This has meant drastic’ measures ora many kir de. a wholesale restriction - 
- of credit and a serious reduction of imports.’ You do not get an. — 
licence i in Indonesia to-day until you pay 40 per:cent deposit to start with. - 


That. is fairly common in most. countries to-day, but there are: other i 


devices designed for the express purpose of discoüraging imports of other 
‘than _ essential goods. The Government hes divided: imports into 
Categories: Category A is essential goods; category B is non-essential ' 
‘goods and for an import. licence for this an ind ucemėnt charge has to. be ` 
. paid. For example, ‘if it is desired to import 100 guilders worth of a. 
"particular. class of goods, you have to pay 200 guilders an the-Govern- ` 
ment-gets the profit. - Category C.is luxury: goods; if you want to import . 
100 guilders worth. of goods in that category, you pay 300° guilders: 

` This, under the circumstances, is a necessary and sensible arrangement; 
.itisá ‘way of dealing with an impossible situation, but however desirable © 
‘and necessary an arrangement ‘of this: kind: is, it- necessarily means a. 
; -slowing CONi of: the. ‘great ‘plans. for. Be deve-opment of Iüdonesis: on 


long-term. scliemes and waste. the money which. had been used in them ' 


‘that ` help. 
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which: soniudh’ store was’ is beirig se earlier.. T k mius Government | 
has, had to ask itself which is the more urgent “ Shall we spend money”. 
on developing. our agricultural resources, trying to-become self-supporting - 
in food [because Indonesia is that. queer thing, . an.agricultural country- 

which cannot feed 'itself]: or shall we ‘Switch’ over and: try to develop . 
industries with the products of which w we can n buy the food which we cannot. . 


grow ourselves? ” w wre 
TE "up 


i ERRORS OF ECONOMIC. ‘NATIONALISM 


That EA ae Sioa is. one Which: ‘exists: in’ most of the countries - 


of South East Asia to- -day. Tt has. not been finally decided, and there is 


and make themselves as nearly’ self-supporting as they can: 


. Some difference of ópinion about it inside thé Government, but the view. ` 

seems to be: prevailing that the first job will be to go 1n for: agricultural | 
development 
. What they are. doing now is wasteful, it means discontinuing schemes `“ 
which lave been started, and that is unfortunate because it is slowing ` 


down development and-the-attempt to raise the standard: of living on: 


: ^ which many people were buildingtheir best hopes of resisting Communism. 
There is no country in the. world. to-day which. ifit is to propser, if it is- 
‘to survive as a free country, stands more in need of foreign help than 


a 


Indonesia, but she- does not-make it: easy for other nations to give "her. 


` nationalism ls bound to be a real factor and to play a great part, but it 


may take’ wise or unwise forms. Some of the experiments which have ` 
been conducted in Java in the field: of economic. nationalism have been: 


extraordinarily unwise.. The niggardly way in which permits are granted 


to persons to.go and work in Indonesia has been-so. The niggardliness’ 
. in granting permits to re-enter to those who have left and: wise to go back 

has been still more unwise.  ' - eT P 
^ Hiforts tol divert- imports. into purely indonesian fan dead 
enough, T not been practicable. The regulations hever had a chance: . 


of working jand have not worked.. : They began by.drawing-up a list of 
commodities which only Indonesians could handle, but they entirely 
overlooked the fact that there wére no Indonesians who had handled: some 
of these goods before, They assumed, as so ‘many Governments. in so 


, many parts | of the world have assumed, that trading i is a- simple business. 


It is-extraordinary how many Governments are apt to think that although 
industry 1s difficult to manage-any fool-can manage trade, anybody can 
buy anythisg as long as he has the money in his pocket. - It is beginning 
to be realized in some countries that it’ does nót work quite like that, 


that it. “ae a lifetime of experience to buy ey and it was found that 
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When any country ‘attains sélf-government, economic : 
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this nS that certain Gases ol imports iit be handed bs Indo- 
nesians only was not working at all. About 75 per. cent of the Indo- 
nesians who have permits are Chinese and the others have gone to, British 
or Dutch houses under arrangements made for them to do the importing: 
on their. behalf.. E is impossible to suddenly. create a fresh class of 
importer. ` 2 
.I will not dwell.more on this theme. The pcint is siint whereas economic . 
nationalism is a right and proper.thing—and I very often wish we: had 


‘more of it—it has to express itself: in practical ways ; im Indonesia it ‘has ~ 


expressed itself in impractical ways. Indonesia is a- country. already | 
harassed by the breakdown of law and. order; it is suffering from‘several - 
years.of unwise financial managemént, and yet the Government is making: 
it as hard as possible for the outside world to help-in any form. I left 
Indonesia therefore feeling that the Government, although.:t was struggling 
quite manfully with difficulties handed down to it, still had not faced 
reality in a big way, still had not recognized “hat Indonesia was steadily’ 
plunging down into the: kind- of chaos which is no good :o anybody but 
the Communists. All the thoughts, which I 2ave- had before about the 
dangerous and chaotic situation.east and north of my black line were. - 


-only too obviously justifiec as far as Indonesia was. concerned. I could 


not see any real ground for expecting improvement in the. near future, s 
of power being taken over by.the kind of Indonesian who could exercise | 
it wisely. I could not. see any hope of the Government being expanded 


: to take in much. of the real talent outside. its membership; so that my ` 


general i about the future of Indonesia i is one. of-gloom. 
PAKISTAN’S FOOD SHORTAGE 


Pakistan, which I next visited, is happily ffez from many. of the major. 
problems, the :major evils, which bedevil Inconesia to-day. Law and | 


- order. throughout most of Pakistan is remarkably maintained, there is: a 


real degree of security for life and property end. of stability in spite. of. the - 


. vast difficulties.and the psychological differe-ices between East and West: 


They are closely knit together, much more closely than was the case - 


" two or three years ago. There is Commurism in Pakistan; it is made . 


evident both in the conspiracy trial which recently finished, and in other ^ 


directions in the last few months, but taxing a broad general view, 
Communism is not a major headache in Pakistan. Pakistan is in fact 


free of most of the major troubles of Indonesia. The troubles from - 


-which she is not free are economic ones. Her position is rather like‘ours; 


her bothers are not political but economic. 
The most surprising factor amongst the causes. of Pakistan’ S- present | 
economic difficulties is the shortage of food. When we talkéd about 


88 


Pakistan in the early years after the transfer of power and tried to assess 
- her economic viability, we set on the one side her lack of coal and various 
other elements of production against the fact that she was self-supporting 
in food, whereas India would have to go on spending large sums, millions 
of her foreign exchange on buying food, and Pakistan would be free from 
that problem. It has not worked out like that. In the past twelve months 
she has found herself short of food and has had to join in the scramble 
for cereals and to strain her foreign exchange position by expenditure on 
that particular account. The factors underlying the present food shortage 
have not yet been fully analysed. There are many people who think that 
the physical shortage of food resulting fróm failures of harvest has only 
been a minor factor, that a much more important operative cause has 
been hoarding, speculation, unwillingness of the cultivators to sell, and 
all those things which in-any agricultural country are produced so quickly 
by even a slight shortage of food. 

' Any one who had experience of the Bengal famine in 1943 will know 
that the actual physical shortage of food was not outstanding, but it was 
enough to generate hoarding and speculation and all the things which 
make people unwilling to part with the stores of grain in their possession. 
I think that has been to a great extent the cause of the present shortage in 
Pakistan. People who know feel that given normal harvest next year 
there will be enough to stop hoarding and speculation and make it un- 
necessary for Pakistan to go on importing food. I am not prepared to 
guess between these two views, one could not do so without an analytical 
study of what is happening in the villages or in the West Punjab to-day. 
The food shortage has been a complicating factor in Pakistan's economy 
in the last year. 


END OF THE BOOM 


Pakistan, too, like Indonesia and many other countries has suffered 
from the refusal to believe that the 1950 boom would not last for ever. 
Again and again the Government of Pakistan were warned that the 
prices of their products would fall; they would not believe it and went 
on spending as if prices would be maintained. That went on until the 
second quarter of 1952. Long after the signs had become apparent that 
world prices were falling Pakistan went on overspending. She set herself 
a programme of development; she wanted not to miss the opportunity of 
buying things while they were to be got. That led her into over-optimism 
and into overspending, it led her too long to delay the imposition of 
export duties and to make the reductions slighter than they should have 
been. Suddenly the signs of slump were so clear that no Government 
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. could ignore them. There was something of a panic, people who were 
brimful of optimism became brimful of pessimism and they embarked on 


legislation which made matters worse. But legislatior. on matters of 
that sort is hardly ever wise, it takes-a long time to deal with credit 


restrictions, import restrictions, and so orn, ~ When you do things in a `` 


hurry it is almost always wrong and it was the same with Pakistan. New 
regulations were introduced which made trading impossible; there were 


' so many limitations round bank credits that it became completely im- 


possible to get an irrevocable letter of credit: 

It took a long time to persuade the Goverrment that exporters would 
not supply Pakistan except on'the basis of ari irrevocable letter of credit. ` 
The effect of the restriction was for all practical purposes to bring trade 
to a standstill. It would kave been better if -zhe Government had put a 
straight embargo on large classes of imports. -It would have caused . 
less misunderstanding, less difficulty and bad.-eeling than was caused. by | 
this unwise method of doing something which had to be done; Since 


. that time there has been.a partial recovery. Pakistan cctton which was: - 


not moving at all has been moving fairly well of recent months. "With 


, Jute they have had better results even.in India in spite -of the differential 


duty and of the ee und amet have been a to reduce their 
sales. ` E 
DEYALUATION UNLIKELY 


On the whole, the Pakistan economic position looks happier now than 


it did. There.is some slack which Pakistan caa take up. She cannot go ` 


on spending at the rate.of the boom period, and once she has adjusted 
herself to the new rates of spending her position will be quité happy. 
There is a good deal of scope for retrenchment in internal spending and . 
for external spending. She is attending to this and has got down very - 
well to the business of adjusting herself to tke.new situation. It is a pity. 
that the Government did not do this six.months sooner, and watched the 
position twelve months ever. before that. 

Pakistan has got on with refashioning her economy T" the pattern of 
imports to meet. the new needs. The economy is thorougàly sound and 
there is nothing wrong with it but Pakistan has to slow down some of her 
development projects. Locking round most of the countries of Asia 
to-day one sees that the tendency has been to embark upon development 


‘projects beyond. their real capacity, based upon some unreal capacity : 


due to high prices. Now these countries are discovering that they must 

draw in their horns and develop a little less fast than they were hoping to do. 
I am not in the secrets of the Government and I'am not an economist 

or a prophet, but I see no good economic reason why Pakistan should - 


to 


devalue at the present moment. It has been my conviction that Pakistan - 
was fully justified in maintaining her rupee at 2s. 2d. in 1948. Had she - 
devalued twelve months ago, some of her subsequent troubles might 
have been saved and her cotton kept moving, but her cotton is moving now. 
It is not likely that she would sell more jute after devaluation and she 
has. a fairly big Government programme to carry out even after the 
reductions. No man who is prudent would make guesses about exchange 
values two years ahead, but in the immediate future I do not see any reason 
why Pakistan should devalue. 


REMITTANCE DIFFICULTIES 


* Pakistan is in need of help from the outside world if she is to develop 
as she needs to develop. We in this country, limited though the resources 
at our disposal are, want to give that help, but if we give. it Pakistan must 
‘seek to make'things easy for us. Business is not easy in Pakistan to-day. 
The non-Pakistani finds himself confronted by frustration at every turn, 
although in theory this should not beso. He is permitted to make profits 
but when he tries to take them out it is a nightmare. I know, because 
for three years I have been trying to remit money home from Pakistan. 
There is no law against it but one can never get the right form signed at 
the right time. That is the general experience and it seems incredible. 
There is plenty of goodwill but in practice it is difficult to carry on. Ifa 
sterling company cannot remit its profits, how is it supposed to carry on? 
Most companies have exhausted their credits and are on their beam ends. — 
If I have to wait two years for my profits under modern conditions I may 
go bankrupt or give up because I have.exhausted my cash resources. 

I could speak of many of the economic devices which businesses have 
to practice. : It has become hard to carry on business and I do appeal 
to Pakistan to make business a little easier. We know that there is 
goodwill, that Pakistan wants us there, and we want to help, but I ask - 
for a little móre encouragement—to those who are there to carry on than 
that which has been given during the last eighteen months. 


CEYLONESE ECONOMY 


Some of the problems of Ceylon are parallel to those of Pakistan or 
Indonesia. In Ceylon there is a sense of sanity, goodwill, and balance. 
You see the signs of.a good deal of prosperity, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Colombo. The people are well-dressed and, on the whole, 
well-fed, in comparison with those of countries round about. You hear an 
incredible number of radio sets all over the place, and as you travel 
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E T you do: See: ene signs of pidiperitj:. “On TM olet ind; d are .. 
77, * featüres?of the country which areirather less :satisfáctory. "The first. of. 
^ 20 these is parallel. to those I have déscribed. i in; Pakistan and/Indonesia---thé. 
;. uinwisdom. of the: financial policy’ followed, ty. the ` Ceylon Government ` 
> for tworyeais, their refusal to. believe, that thie.boom period would; come to ` 
. an, end; their indulgerice, in overspending; sand the same: kind: of. panic- : 
"which: struck: Pakistani and which’ led~:to: ‘drastic meásüres— necessary: 
:"perhápsz-but taken i in too: much’ ofa hurry; te be smooth-working.. The.. 
-Ceylon ` ‘economy. is. thoroughly: sound; but: it has to slow. down’ toa’, 
different: tempo.” Itis. doing -that aid: ‘with: that in view ‘there. is. Ao 
jl ‘inherent: unsoundiüess'i in the Ceylon: ‘economy. : CERT. ne 
LPS : (. Bévelopment cannot go ahead" as fast as ‘they ‘ould ike’. Tt ‘As exira- - xi 
l ordinary how many: countries; ‘all-over. the world: are. apt- to think that itis : 
only necessary. to Wave a ‘magié. wand, to. talk: about raising. the. standard of . 
*,, living; that you: ‘need: not bother to. count: the, cost. Ihe result i is alway | 
; the $áme. : You get away: with it- fòr iwo. or: ‘three. yearsand then. you * 
find you. have reached the state; Where: you haveto make drastic reditctions.: ` 
- That i 1s happening.i S ‘Ceylon. "They have: teal zed. that they cannot. send. 
. ds they Have been. spending. and: tliey- have had to cut sore ‘of the schemes :: 
which they. put in hand.; “There Was: a well-timed: Visit-of a team froma 
_- world-famous. bank: which. drew. upa scheme which has 5 given them à ‘good. 
.. pattern. for. sound- development at the pace they. can- afford. If. they 
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| ^ 'Eéónornic. nationslisn i is: a a’ hecessary. feature when countrias y fegin toi 
fr ;"govéeri. thémselves; 4, Ceylon: has ‘followed, it zairly: continuously: for: the ` 
Lc “Yast two: “years: i Shë- began "by:sayiüg that certain imports. could’ “only. be. 
123: o handled’ py- Sinhalese. "Fhe desire to-divèrt trade intg” the háiids ^ of -5 
: is x Ox ‘nationals is reasonable but it cannot. bé dons ` in. that Way, and. Ceylon: 7 
p m -had. to ‘cancel the original ‘décrees.. ‘They: ‘st li keép one” order’ which . 
$ Seems ‘to: be impracticable. and’ unwise, the: Industrial Provisions: Order; . 
us A J^ which" means-that.if a. man wants to-import 100 articles of a partisan, 
iA *Kind. he ‘has: to buy. 2 specified: number of. indizerious: articles of thé'same-- - 
kind? That procedure, which has beei tried-in:other countries; is. applied =: " 
ae A to, a; wide: variety of commodities:in Ceylon, If you want. to. import. 100 *: 
* pairs; of ‘rubber, shoes | you. haye. to: ‘buy. 400. pairs of. rubbe-: ‘shoes of local : 
Bac o e Sd. vi E e 3 
: Whilst one has: every syinpathy with. Céylbi; tiat | 48 ‘the one way, hot to-. a 
"raise. ‘prices. :, The’ local manufacturer, works out’ Bu apa. then, fixes his. 
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own to please himself. "The result is. that Ceylon is one of the most: : 

expensive places . in the world for certain categories of. imported goods. 

“It is time.local manufacturers improved - the standard ‘of their goods. so’ ' 

that they can| compete on equal ground with foreign articles.. ‘This kind 

_ of restriction [may put a-little cash:into a few pockets B it cannot ES a 
path to prosperity for the-country as a whole.. : 

- This business of trying to force the employment of Sinhalese by. 
~ restriction of entry permits has been ‘carried too: far and too fast and is ` 
not conducive to the general good. Jt'seems to me that the stage has now 
come, where countries. which have had independence for five or six years . 
should take stock of the position and ask themselves whether the methods ` 
by which, they have tried to carry out, an. ‘understandable économic ` 
nationalism are right; whether they are not hamstringirig themselves and ' 
in the long rün delaying their. real development. as m - 

In Ceylon; as in most other Asian countries, the Communists 'are 
extremely agtive with their propaganda. They .are hampered by the ` 
fact that there are three separate factions in Ceylon. I do not know - | 
whether they have different doctrines or not. ‘It seems to. me ‘much . 
more the d of fáctions of people not liking. each other and preferring ` 
to work separately rather than together. "Their. ‘hard work -amongst : 
labour on the tea estates is not having much success. because. labour has ' 
been handled very wisely -both by.the Government and the owners: of : 
plantations. | The Government of Ceylon has fad-a much more realistic ' 
attitude towards labour than India. It did not’set up.the:tribunals which | 
. in India have tended to make disputes rather than settle them. . Ceylon 
has taken the view that disputes should be settled between employer and ` 
employee; the State’s job may be to: promote. discussion. or’ issues in . 
Ceylon but hot to give binding. decisions. «.That policy has worked well | 
' and it has been followed by employers who have developed the- principle | 
of collective agreements with their labour forces to a high degree. . I know . 
of no country in Europe where agreements have been handled so well as. 
in Ceylon.. It has proved a useful braké on | Communist activity. 


LIN SOUTH INDIA, 


On indie: occasions: I have spoken : at "length ` in this room. about : 
India, and I have not much to say which is, new or startling. In the. 
political sphere India seems to be happier and better than it was: six. 
months -ago. When. the elections were just finished everybody ‘was 
disturbed about the success of the Communists in certain parts of South’ 
India and it was thought possible that attempts might. be made to form; 


Communist Governments .in. these areas.. That, I am » to say, has: 
E "3 | A i ; o * ' M S EON . . l 93. 
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v. not’ tč happened. “In Travancore. idis Communist party Managed. to get” 


“together, but. the great danger i in ‘Travancore i ‘is the. bitter factions in,the 
. Congress party: . They have formed. a. Government ‘and kept themselves ` 
-in office and I dó not see'any. signs of disintegration. The planters, who... 


. were very worried about the. situation now feel they are. on: more solid 


^ 


ground, that the police-have a better morale, that. they are more sure of- - 
. support. from their Government, Action is taken more readily ‘to. ‘deal . 


- with subversive activities; and. thete'i is a more healthy feeling among those 
"Who work in Travancore to- ‘day than there was earliér in thé year. op 


rd 


. dri Madras that. wonderful’ old man, C.. Rajagopolacharia, is carrying . 


> on with consummate skill; hé is handling. tke situation as. nobody else. 


‘could handle it. . Everybody: in. Madras feels that in spite of his minority 
he is: perfectly safe. When anything crops. up which miglit play into the. 
~. hands-of the Opposition he has an incredibl2 way-of drawing a red herring” | 
across the-trail. When" I: saw. lim he said. he would rather. like: to. 


-retire and. meditate but. I did- not believe that; it was’ obvious, e was 


enjoying, himsėlf thoroughly- and doing. a grand job in the process.. CAS 
it was put to më bý a number, of competent. Cbservers, ‘ ‘As ‘long as C.R. 


carries on, there i i$'no fear of the Congress Pa-ty losirig its position in the ' 


- Madras State." " "That is a considerable ate, 1orward from, what séemed - 


^ 
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-` likely six months ago. MS ec Y. 
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"A OE COMMUNIST LITERATURE 


o, 


A has had: — a set- back i in ‘India: I believe that if there - 


" were. elections to-day the Communists would score nothing like. as well | 


- as they: did in the elections:at the beginning of 1952. “There is-still a great 


deal of active Communist. propaganda being carried ` on;: Communist ' 


. literature is ds rife-as when I spoke. last. - You can -still pick up well: . 


- printed, well-bound Communist text. books. of <a. first-class ` character: ` 
I found when I was there. that you could buy the complete works of Lenin 
‘for Rs. 3.8; in this couritry they cost £5.- When I heard. this I went: to 
buy a copy, but Icould not get it. There i isa good deal cf aduse-to-house ~ 
. ‘propaganda being carried-on. .The- Communists take unto themselves.. 
various functions, they find people with troubles and try to: put them 
tight., They are working. ina quiet social way now atid ‘it would be 
: foolish to ignore the danger of that approach: At present the Communist 
“Movement can be regarded. as fairly well under control. " 

Is suppose most of us were regretful that Pandit Nehru. found it necessary - 
about three weeks ago to announce what amounted to a surrender with . 


.. "regard to the linguistic Provinces. . He had'set his face against the move- 


ment because he dn that i in it lay the = [oi disrüption for Fidia, but. 
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evidently he felt he had to give in to some extent and he made the con- 
cession of an Andhra State. I regret that decision and I have no doubt 
that Mr. Nehru deeply regrets that it became necessary. It is not for us : 
to judge whether it was necessary, one does not know enough of the 
facts, but he found it necessary and it has been done. 

The most important matter of the past three years in the economic 
sphere in India has been the production and the starting of the National 
Development plan. I do not know whether you have had time to read 
through the two massive volumes; they are well-written, interesting, and 
full of sound commonsense. I regard that Planning Report as the 
nearest approach to realism of almost any development plan which has 
been produced in Asia to-day. I do not mean that the targets will be 
fealized; I think they will be too high. I do not think that India can 
increase her food production to 74 million tons by 1956. I think the 
original target of 34 million tons is nearer the mark, but you must pitch 
your target high if you want some achievement. Substantial progress is 
being made, however. They have had a good deal of success with their 
tube wells and I do see signs of more determination about this " grow 
more food " business than was observable two or three years ago. 

The estimate that Rs. 738 crores will be available from current revenue 
within four years seems optimistic. I think we are at the beginning of a 
recess or a slump in the world generally. We can expect dwindling 
revenues and I doubt whether India will be able to produce Rs. 780 
crores between now and the end of the five years. These are points of 
detail. If necessary, the plan can be extended; What has been put 
forward as the target for five years can be the target for ten years; but the 
plan is sensible, on the right lines, and there is nothing grandiose about it. 
I think the authors have done a first-class job for India. 


LIKES AND DIFFERENCES 


| have given you in as brief a compass as I could a picture of my main 
general impressions of the four countries of Indonesia, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and India. In one or two respects those four countries have something 
in common, all are suffering from food shortage, all are in the weak 
position of agricultural countries which cannot feed themselves; all have 
been made targets of the Communists for intensive propaganda; all have 
been guilty of over-optimism and overspending; all are trying to 
implement the right economic nationalism. Some are doing it by wise 
methods, others by unwise methods, but the uniformity stops there 
because there is a most complete contrast between Indonesia on the 
one hand and the three countries inside my black line on the other. 
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"Undonesid stands for chaos; Bia. Pakistan id Ceylon slow a rexigrkdble 


| degree of tranquillity and a remarkable degree of orderly progress. They 
- are in fact, in my judgment, still the bulwark, the buffer, against the fast 


' yising:tide of disorder sweeping over the countries of South ‘East’ Asia. 


Because they are the bulwark, ‘because they are the last buffer, they‘are 

entitled. to the maximum help which we in -his country and the other 
freedom-loving nations of the world can give them. We are determined 
to give them what help we can, it is limited by our own plight; but there 
is no limit-to the desire to assist them; to make quite certain that 
Communism will not sweep right across the rest of Asia. If we go to 


the extent we can to help Ceylon; India anc Pakistan we are not -just 
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helping them, we are helping ourselves. When you can help yourselves 
and your very dear friends at the same time, _the argument in favour: of 
straining yourselves, to the- uttermost is pes great indeed. 

The lécture was followed 5 a flood of Diss from Mz. T. s. Stirling, | 
Dr. D. K. Rangnekar, Lieut.-Colonel Keighlev-Bell, ‘Miss Evelyn Gedge, 
Colonel C. H. Reinhold, Field-Marshal Sir Clavde Auchinleck, Mr. H. H. ` 
Hood, Mr. J.P. Brander, Sir Harold Shoobert 200 Dr. ‘Malaiperuman.. 


The econ asked whether the dup dns were doing anything in 


. the way of technical assistance or other aid in Indonesia? 
. He was rather surprised when. Sir Percival said . that economic 


nationalism was a good thing. He was not sare whether he had his tongue 
in his cheek when he said it, but he (the speaker) was one of the few people 


‘nowadays who believed in Free Trade, and it was extraordinary that. they 


were trying to tempt rich American firms to set ap factories in this country... 
where we thought ` they would do good. He suggested that what Was 


. + good for us was probably good. for other countries as well.- 


He was very:glad to hear Sir Percival say chat the new Iadan iai ; 
which he had only seen a summary—was so sound and on such a-good : 
basis. He remembered the days when the Eritish Administration under- ` 
took the provisional foundations for.this planning business and it was, . 
most gratifying to feel that ‘that work had been carried on and that so . 
much had been done. ` It had beén kept or. practical lines, and he: was’ 
sure all would wish India, Pakistan, and Ce; ylon all good 1 in the develop- 
ment work they were doing. boh 


EE" THE CHOICE OF PERSONNEL 


Sir PERCIVAL ‘GRIFFITHS, in reply, zaid ihar Mr. Stirling asked whether 
there was any large section ef the Indonesian Prope who would welcome 
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the return of the Dutch, and his answer was that there was no such section, 
any more than there was in India, Pakistan or Ceylon or any other country. 
which had attained its freedom. There might be people who would say 
they wished it had never happened at a particular moment but there was 
no general feeling of that kind. However. gloomy a view he took of 
Indonesia he would take a still more gloomy view if he heard that people 
wanted to surrender their independence. The Russians had an active 
press in Delhi and the funds of the Communist party in Russia provided 
for the sale of literature which cost practically nothing to produce. 

Dr. Rangnekar in asking questions: had said that nations which had - 
foreign aid must protect themselves and make certain that they got a 
reasonable share of the benefits. He would agree, but nations expecting 
foreign aid must take care that they did not attach too many strings to it. 
. Countries had to remember the point of view of the foreigner who if he 
ran a business in a particular country wanted three things: First, security, 
and that he got in India, Pakistan and: Ceylon; secondly, he wanted to be 
certain that he could send back the reasonable profits he was allowed to 
earn; thirdly, he must be left reasonably free to choose his own personnel. 
Nobody with any sense would embark on building up a business in another 
country unless he was able to choose who would run it for him. He must 
be the judge of who was efficient and who was not. Any sensible man . 
would employ to the maximum possible extent the people of the country 
but he might not want to have the basis on which he was able to do that 
laid down by, artificial percentages. Pakistan had recently passed a rule 
by which a firm had to employ 51 per cent Pakistanis. He would deny 
the wisdom of an arbitrary figure; there might be industries in which 
75 per cent could be employed, there might be others in which only 
2 per cent could be employed. The attempt to lay down percentages 
was not only stultifying but would frighten away foreign investments. 
People left free to choose their own personnel would discover the economic 
value of recruiting people from the country in which the work was done. 

In India figures had been quoted giving the progress of the employment 
of Indians in British-owned firms which showed a remarkable degree of 
advance. It'was far safer and better to leave these things to be taken 
care of by good sense and goodwill. If these did not exist, then they 
would not have foreign aid. If the countries coming to the rescue were 
badly disposed it would be better to refuse their aid; but with countries 
like Britain, with which there was good feeling he would say ,“* leave them 
alone, do not fetter them on rigid points, but watch and see what happens." 

With regard to fighting Communism in the intellectual field, it was a 
‘pity there was not more cultural contact between Britian, India, Pakistan 
-and yey. In some centres there was less cultural contact-now than 
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ten years ago. In his own Service the members. had a large cultural. 
. interest in the countries in which they were working, but with their . 
retirement that link was weakened. There should be some means of ` 
making these cultural contacts closer than they were. NE 


“PAKISTAN AND THE COMMONWEA LTH 


Colonel Keighiey-Bell sels with regard. to Pakistani becoming a 
sovereign republic and asked whether tke idea was put forward-by 


-irresponsible people or whether it had to be taken seriously. He thought: 


it had to be taken'quite seriously as being the idea of a great many of the " 


"inost responsible and most important people in Pakistan. to-day. He 


was -asked whether Pakistan scored by being a full member of tht d 
Commonwealth instead of being in the position occupied by India between - 
partnership and non-partnership. He thought the Pakistan people would - 


, answer-—wrongfully—that they had gained nothing by their full member- 


ship of the Commonwealth as comparéd wita the.arrangement adopted 
by India. He did not agree, but they would say that'if the Common-. 


' wealth had done its duty it would. have settled the Kashmir question. 


This was always brought up against the Commonwealth-in Karachi. | 
With regard to quinine, during the Japanese occupation a good deal of. | 


cinchona was planted in Java, where the tea estates were ploughed up,. 


and one of the maim activities since the war had been pulling these trees .' 
out and replanting the tea plants. .He did not know what quantity of. 
quinine Indonesia was now exporting, he thought it was quite small.. 

- Field-Marshal Sir’ Claude Auchinleck asked whether Indonesia in 
iis present form was likely te continue, He’ would regard it as unlikely - 


-that it would remain as'an entity. The hostility between some of the 


people on the 'other islands. and Java was very-marked and was growing . 


and he would expect in the chaos which was rapidly spreading that some 
A the other parts would break away: from dave dein 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Mr. Hood asked E the price of i rice- was falling ot was likely to 
fall, and if this would relieve the great depression in the tea industry. 
He ‘would only say now that the.Governmenits concerned had. undertaken 


.to supply rice to the tea industry at controlled rates which would give’ 


somè relief, Mr. Hood also asked-whether the main hope of agricultural 
development lay in the use of fertilizers; tractor cultivation, or irrigation, 
and he thought the greatest hope was in tae great river valley schemes. 
He imagined this would make a bigger contribution ultimately than : 


e 


anything else. In the meantime, perhaps the important matter was the 
minor irrigation projects which were being carried out. In Madras they 
had experimented in tube wells but they had not been so successful as in 
the North., Some wells had been completely successful, one or two 
partially successful, and some had been complete failures because of the 
nature of the ground. In spite of the failures, however, minor irrigation 
was going ahead and would play quite a big part in the increase of food 
production. He himself would regard irrigation as the factor which 
would contribute most to the grow-more food scheme. He thought it 
was easy to exaggerate the value of fertilizers unless they were used with 
great discretion. They had all seen parts of the country where chemical 
fertilizers had been overdone; they had their place, but one should not 
exaggerate what could be done by them. 

Another question was whether a shareholder who sold his shares could 
remit the capital. The answer would be that if a few shareholders wished 
to do so they could, but if a large number of people wanted to sell out he 
had not the least doubt that Pakistan would find it necessary to place 
some restrictions on the export of capital because her foreign exchange 
position was tricky. 

Mr. Brander also referred to the passport difficulties between East and 
West Pakistan. Troublesome though it was, one had to keep a sense 
of proportion. Once it was recognized that India and Pakistan were 
complete and separate countries, it was a logical necessity to have some 
kind of passport. There was the same difficulty in parts of Europe where 
there were different frontiers. A passport was a necessary corollary of 
independence and complete separation. The real trouble was emotional. 
People panicked about the need for passports, but when they were taken 
for granted and there was not the same volume of coming and going that 
there was to-day, the difficulty would not be so great. 


CRISIS IN THE TEA INDUSTRY 


Mr. Brander raised the question of the tea crisis, which was twofold. 
On the one side there was a considerable increase in the cost of production 
resulting from taxation, and the wages position which arose out of the 
boom conditions of 1950. The Government insisted on assuming that 
these conditions would last and fixed wages extremely high. The industry 
could not afford to pay these wages and would still be in difficulties even 
if markets were normal. The world was producing too much tea ; India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon made as much as those countries with Indonesia 
made before the war, and when Indonesia came into full production 
again it would find that its production was surplus. To-day 70 million 
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Ibs. more tea was being produced than the world wanted and SS had 


— fallen considerably. 


Mr. Brander asked what peus the cre needed: it looked for 
redress in four directions.. The first was with regard to rice which it had 


to supply to labour at concession rates, and ir. addition had'to paya high .. - 


price for that rice. So the first remedy was t5 get rice from the Govern- 
ment at the proper price-level. Secondly, there had to be some effective 
reduction in the remuneration of labour which would take the form of 
slightly increasing -the prices at which rice was sold to labour. The 
estates had to pay Rs. 22.8 but still had to sell it at Rs. 5; with the declining 


-. markets they must be allowed to increase that price substantially. The : 


third. direction was with regard to export and excise duties, which were 
put. on ata time of great prosperity. Export duties at any time were 
-unsound sources of revenue and were only justifiable in. times of a seller's 
market. The time had long since passed when the ERU duty on tea 
and most commodities could be taken off. ' 

In reply to further questions bv Mr. Brande- he could not see any signs 
of the emergence in Indonesia of a'strong dictator; he could see two or 
three men of great ability who might be better at handling things than 


those in office now, but that was all. As to tae Europeans or Americans 


.taking over Indonesia he would regard that as outside the bounds of: 


possibility. If Indonesia was taken over again he would expect it to be 
by the Chinese Communists. 

Sir Harold Shoobert referred to the failure of the harvest and whether 
he thought it was due to diversion of the rivérs from the East Punjab. 
He had discussed this with people in Karachi and he did not see there any 
fears that such diversion: had produced these results but he was, not 
speaking from TESNA A | 


~ 


EXPANSIONIST COMMUNISM 


Dr. Malaiperuman had asked whether it was possible fer two countries . 


in Ásia with divergent ideologies to live-in amity. Did the fact that 


China was Communist and India non-Communist mean that there would: 
be. strife between them? He did not think that diverzent ideologies 


meant strife between two countries, but when a philosophy was such 


that it could not help but be aggressive and truculent, desiring to convert 
the rest of the world, the case was rather different. When he looked at 


'* Communism anywhere two things struck him; tlie first was that on 
- theoretical grounds it was bound to be truculent and, quite apart from 


theory. Experience showed that Communism was expansionist and 
aggressive, it would not leave other people alone. China would not 
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leave other nations alone, so that whatever the correct academic answer, 
he had not the slightest doubt that there would be no long-term peace 
between Communist and non-Communist countries unless the 
Communists ;changed their attitude towards the world. India would 
find it necessary to fall into line with the anti-Communist b/oc and make 
it clear that she, as well as Britain and the other countries concerned, 
were the undying opponents of a way of life which was founded on the 
spirit of aggression. India would find in due course when that day 
came that she would stand shoulder to shoulder with this country in the 
determination to stop the progress of Communism. 


The Chairman had asked whether American technical aid was being 
given to Indonesia. His reply was that a good deal was being given, as 
In all countries of South East Asia at the moment. He was sorry the 
Chairman disagreed with him on such a vital point as Free Trade. He 
was not yet converted to Free Trade as a doctrine for all countries at all 
times. There were times when it was good and there were other times 
when it was not. He had a great deal of sympathy with economic 
nationalism but there were wise and unwise ways of implementing it. 
He had tried to indicate some of the ways in which it had been done and 
why he regarded some as wise and some as unwise. 


The Right Hon. Sir PATRICK SPENS, QC, MP, expressed the thanks of 
the meeting to the Chairman and the Lecturer. He also expressed appreci- 
ation of the presence in the meeting of the High Commissioner for Ceylon. 


He thought the Association was fortunate in having these periodical 
reviews of the regions in which they all took so much interest. He had 
been surprised that so far as the legal sphere was concerned our contacts 
remained so close. Every term he had the honour of coming into contact 
with law students from India, Pakistan and Ceylon. He thought it was 
very wise of them to get an English training, and it was important that they 
should establish friendships with our young men over here. | 


They would regret that Sir Percival could not be optimistic with regard 
to the future of Indonesia. He had a personal interest in à small area 
beyond Sir Percival’s black line, in North Borneo, where the people were 
mostly extraordinarily happy, prosperous, and immune from Communism. 


He agreed with Sir Percival that we should give our best to the whole 
of South. East Asia by doing what we could to help India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. They had their difficulties and it was not easy always to under- 
stand them: but our interest remained the same. The more the East 
India Association did to bind East and West together by its meetings and 
addresses the more it was doing for the peace of the world. 
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TÀ JOINT. MEETING of. the. Asiociation and the Over-Seas League was held © 
at ` Ovér-Seas House; St. .James’s, S.W. l, or. Monday, 2nd February, - 
1953; when à talk was to’ Have been given by the Rt. Hon. C. R: Attlee, 
-CH, MP; on ^ My. Visit to Pakistan, India, -and Burma."- "Unfortunately, - 
“owing to illness, Mr. ‘Attlee was unable to attend; and in his place Lord. 


™ 


awe 


" OGMoRE-.gave an address,. The: Chair’ was taken by the Rt. Hon. Lords . 


 Haitsy- who said they. were all disappointéd. te learn that Mr. Attlee wag - : | 
. confined to -bed by indisposition, He. had a letter from: Mrs. Attlee; 


written only the previous evening, in which ‘she -still thought Mr. Attlee- 
' would: be able to: be present. "Their nature]. Cisappointme ent was shared ` 
by. Mr. ‘Atlee himself. He had written as. follows : — 


sa ‘deeply: regret that owing- to: a slight; indisposition 1 am usps E 
“to addréss. you this evening on my recent: visit. to India. Pakistan, and. + _ 


. Burma, and T aśk you to-accept my apologies. ' làm; however, most. 
tem to Lord Ogmore for his willingness to take my ‘place.’ “His. 
wide: experience , will enablé him to’ tell: you a great deal about these. 
countries both as to their past history and their future. hopes." | 


Lord, Hailey’ went on to say that. ‘they’ would ‘all hope. for-Mr. Attlee's S. 

l speedy convalescence and that.they.might: expec- to'see him on some. futute.. 
| Occasion. They. were grateful to Lord Ogmore. for having at the Very: 
"shortest notice consented. to. take Mr. Attlee’ $ place.. Lord Ogmore had . 
had a personal experience of the. Far East; and had. moreover to deal 


~ 


,. with thé problems both of India : and Pakistan” as. Minister in the late y 


. Goverment. "Eu NE SE Ane: s PUE " 
a ' Lord Ocwone said: In many óf the: tube trairs there i is à fainiliaz notice ` 
which Says, ** There is no substitute for wool," and at the risk of; giving. 


a. free: advertisement. to the ‘wool trade I woiule say that there is. no sub- = 2 


„stitute for. Mr. Atilee, not only at this fneetirg, but in other places.as “ 
` well. .He is a great man, and, speaking. as-a politician, Į say that we are -. 


» very lucky. to -have had his wise guidance for a number of years and T 
hope it:will continue.. EM l | ` 
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"I ask for. the forbearáncé. of this meeting. : La am talking: at very ce 
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of s some: strain, Seen after all, ‘they know. when one maxes a uu 


; notice to a highly knowledgeable audience, waich must always be a-matter’ . 
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as the ordinary audience does not. This is an audience of experts. I 
remember years ago when I'was first in the House of Commons I asked 
another member what there was about that place which made it so 
difficult to speak in. I said that I had spoken to every kind of audience, 
from a meeting in a public park to one in the Albert Hall, but had never 
encountered such difficulty as in the House of Commons, and his reply 
was, * ]t is just like a magician speaking to the Magic Circle. We are 
all magicians here." 


MR. ATTLEE IN PAKISTAN 


I do know roughly some of the points that. Mr. Attlee would have made 
had he been here this evening—the main points that struck him in his 
recent interesting tour of Pakistan, India, and Burma. He had been there 
before on the Simon Commission and was able to compare the progress 
made in the 23 or more years since then. | 

His first stay in the sub-continent was at Karachi. He had there a 
good opportunity of learning, what was not new to him, the difficulties 
that beset those who try to develop underdeveloped countries. He was 
much impressed by the cultivation of the land in the Indus Valley. He 
thought it had great potentialities, but his visit coincided with a plague 
of locusts, so he was able to see that in the East very often where man 
proposes, the insect world disposes otherwise. He thought that there 
was not much indication of Communism in Pakistan and he was impressed 
by the increased spirit of friendliness shown by the people. He thinks 
that Pakistan will probably be a Republic, but within the Commonwealth, 
on something the same lines as India. 

Mr. Attlee was much struck by the good work done in Pakistan since 
independence. The authorities started with very little indeed. They 
had to set up a Government and they had great difficulty in getting it 
going. He was greatly impressed with the progress they had made, and 
he found throughout his discussions with the people in Pakistan that 
there was considerable appreciation of the good work done by the British 
in their long association with the country. He found little desire for 
change for change's sake. One of the great problems was that of the 
refugee, particularly in Karachi. 

He then went on to New Delhi, where he met the Prime Minister of 
India, Mr. Nehru. He thought that while the Congress had a very 
firm hold on Indian opinion, there is a considerable body of opposition 
to the Government as well, probably more in India than in Pakistan. 
Communism is fairly strong. in the south, in Madras, for example. In 
Mr. Attlee's view it 1s more than ever necessary that the Socialist Party 
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2 in: India should stay i in opiiosition and not join Congress; he does not think 


it would be-wise in the circumstances. Here again, in.Calcutta, “as later 
in Rangoon. he found the refugee problem, which in, Asia as in so > much 
of Europe is a ‘legacy of the happenings of recent years... aes 

. Burma was the target of his visit: -The Asian Socialist F E was. 
meeting in conference i in Rangoon, and it was with the object of attending. .— 


. the conference on behalf of the Internati»nal Socialist: Federation-that- 2 
. -,Mr. Attlee went there. . - Fighting was still going on up-country; and. 
D Communism i in Burma às everywhere else has a vested interest in anarchy, 


He. was, much: impressed with the Conference arrangements. Three. 


committees. were set. ‘up, the first t tó consider the principles and objectives. 
- of Socialism, the second to discuss agrarian and economic problems, and ` 


the third: dealt ` with colonialism... There was substantial 'agreement..as. 


‘to the first; and there was no doubt among the representatives who 
7 attended from a large. number of countries as to the true nature of Com- . 
 munism. . The Socialist. parties are not blinded in any way by Communist ` 
k propaganda. On the. subject‘of Asia and world péace, he found that there i 


was a tendency to fight shy of commitmerits. Mr. Attlee told: thé Con- 
ference that whilst democratic Sociálism was the. alternative to` Com- 
munism: and. to capitalism; the idea. of. building | up a third force either. 


"economically or militarily comparable with either of them, like. the Lone 
: Continental blocs, was an illusion. - | 


Sucli an axiom may be regarded as a. fruism: but it has Do by: no means , 


E truism in. many: parts of the world up to now, and it is-very important 


that this should -have been. rubbed home by Mr. Attlee to the delegates : 


‘at Rangoon. In our own country there. has been a great. deal of wishful : 


thinking over. this matter; "The idea ‘has teen advanced that one could. 


x: erect. a third. force which would enable one to do without: the help: either 


of America of Russia.- Mr: Attlee’ S view. i3 that neutralism, means com- 
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plete subservience to Soviet interests. > 7 ae 
“It had been hoped that the Asian Socialists’ wold have co-operated . 


; and, perhaps become members of.:the Interaational Sociaiist Federation, 
-` but it-was decided to set up a council for: liaison with. the Socialist Inter- 
. national and’ perhaps ‘gradually to- approach nearer and. nearer’ to the 

. Western Socialists, -There was.still a suspicion that all European. parties | 
' were rather. tainted with the spirit. of coloniaism. : 


ouo MR ATTLEE'S ADVICE UIN 
a & i E | l 


> 


“Souda speeches were ade by the Ugahda and Malayan doe 


' both their countries closely associated with us, the-one.a Protectorate 


and thé other Protected Ststes. The delegates. from India, Israël, and 


Burma, whose parties have had experience of office, and were perhaps 
rather chastened in consequence, and not so.liable as some of their 
colleagues from other countries who had no such experience to embrace 
unsound policies. Mr. Attlee tried to put over to the delegates the view 
that it was necessary to help the less developed areas, but that it was 
necessary to do so without infringing their self-determination, and he 
hoped to get from them ideas on this point, because, of course, we have 
our own ideas but we look at things from a slightly different viewpoint. 
He did not get much response on this question except from Uganda. 
One of the fundamental objectives that we have to seek is to develop the 
economic life of these countries, especially those which have lately become 
independent,. without letting them feel that we are interfering with their 
self-determination. 

Those were, generally speaking, the sort of points Mr. Attlee would 
have made—no doubt with a great deal more force—had he been address- 
ing you this evening. For what I say from now onwards Mr. Attlee is 
in no way responsible. In past years, in dealing with the new countries, 
either in the Commonwealth Relations Office or in the United Nations, 
Organization, I had various Commonwealth pronus firmly and clearly 
impressed on my mind. 


INDEPENDENCE AND FRIENDLINESS 


We are rather apt to take for granted the wonderful development that 
there has been in the Commonwealth. Here we have these four countries 
—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma—previously not independent, 
which have become independent. Strangely enough, we hear very little 
about Ceylon. That was a most interesting unfolding—in a way more 
interesting from our point of view or the Colonial Office point of view, 
than the others, because that 1s the sort of way which we hope so many 
other colonies will go. 

What are the effects of the independence of these four countries? As 
Mr. Attlee saw in his tour—and what he said is applicable to non-Socialist 
as well as to Socialist circles—there is an increase in the friendliness of the 
peoples to the British people as a whole. I noticed that myself when I 
was last in Calcutta. The atmosphere was quite different from that 
which obtained before independence. It was shown in the way the 
people talked to one. They seemed to be very friendly, even jolly. 
Actually there are more Britons employed in India in this era of in- 
dependence than there were before. The late High Commissioner for 
Ceylon told me that there were three times as many employed 1n Ceylon. 
By the word “ Briton " I mean for this purpose people from the United 
Kingdom.. | 
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. and having tfied to:bring the two sides together, -and. at one time having 
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Economically, of c course, the linde lias teen. enormous. ' Before the 
war the imports into India and Pakistan from the United Kingdom were . 
of the value of approximately £50 million. a year ; in 1951 they were just ' 
on £200 million, which gives some idea of the difference; there is roughly 

_ thè same increase with regard. to exports to the United Kingdom. You 


“may think this difference i is very largely due,to the decrease in the value’ | 
." of money and the increase in the cost of goods. . To some extent it may 


. be so, but I-do not think that the enormous changes between the exports — 


. and imports of India and Pakistan in relation to this country are solely. : 


‘to be ascribed to this.cause. -They do repzesent a considerable increase, 
in the trade between India—using the word in its old sense—and this 


country; and the same ratio of increase pon trade with the United Kingdom, | 
applies as regards Ceylon. 


P 
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M I óaid, Mr. Atile und that fight: throughout these countries 
there was still a suspicion of colonialism. — They still believe that in our , 


` heart of hearts, whether. we: call. ourselves ` Conservatives, - -Liberals Or ^ 


Socialists, there.is a little bit of éolonialism in:us, and so they have this ' 


.. hankering after the third force. Since the ‘war. in my opinion, India has 


aimed. at the leadership in the East, and many people of the non-white ` 
‘races would say that she is entitled tó such: leadership- She has aimed: ` 
at the moral leadership of the non-white races, and if it had not been for 
the Communist revolution in China and even more, for the question of 
Kashmir very likely she would have achieved this leadership. There 


Eu 


. :1s a great and significant fact. in world history- that this great country - 


had, so. far as Britain was concerned; in a bloodless way, achieved in-. 


. dependence and, ‘having been in such close association ‘With a Western 


Power, was now running her affairs oti an enormous scale. I need not: 
remind you that there is no other country in the world with an electorate 
equal to that of India: Pzkistan has tried.to achieve the leadership - 
of Mohammedan countries, particularly in the Middle East, and for . 
that leadership she has to straggle with Egypt. . | 

What has chiefly prevented India-from achieving her objective of moral 
leadership over the non-Western peoples has.been this problem of Kashmir,. . 
believed—prematurely. as it turned out—that I had gone sorde little way: 
in doing so, I know only too well the thorny nature of this problem of 


- Káshmit. But we shall all agree that it-is the sort of problem that should 


be settled, and settled soon. I do not see hew this thorh in the side of ` - 
_ both peoples c can ad be allowed by fen. :0. remain and to toster, AN 


Ido hope they will be able to come to an agreement over this vexed 
question of Kashmir. 


NATIONALISM AND TRUSTEESHIP 


If independence had come to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma in 
the normal way, without the great change in China and other parts of 
the East, it would have been difficult enough to carry through smoothly, 
but in fact the change has come about against a background of tremendous 
tension in the Far East. We have had not only in the Far East but also 
in the Middle East since the war an exacerbation of the spirit of national- 
ism and reformism—nationalism politically and reformism economically. 
In China the reformist spirit was turned into Communism, largely because 
the Government was not reformist enough. The Chinese Nationalist 
Government's methods were not to the taste of a people who thought there 
should be more reform than there had been particularly with reference to 
the land. Colonialism as we know it is dead or dying, and what passes 
for it in various countries is most fiercely attacked by these new indepen- 
dent countries, particularly by India and Pakistan. 

I have beén a member of Committee Four of the United Nations, 
the Trusteeship Committee, to which the report of the Trusteeship 
Council comes for consideration, and I have often felt in this Committee 
that 1, so to speak, stood in the dock. I have the Report of last year's 
proceedings and the atmosphere does not seem to have changed since 
I was there myself. Owing to the fact that at the time when I was a 
member—I am talking of the 1950 Assembly—the parties in the House 
of Commons were closer in numbers than they are to-day, our colleagues 
who were members of the House of Commons had to return here to 
vote, and only those who were Peers were left. We did our best, and in 
the result I had several committees to look after. In Committee Two, 
for example, I would move constructive amendments on economic plan- 
ing for the underdeveloped countries and then before I could go further 
there would be a tap on the shoulder and someone would say, “ You 
must go into Committee Four and make a speech in defence of British 
policy,” and off I would go, and find a very different atmosphere to 
Committee Two ; there was not much interest in the constructive work 
we were doing ; I felt that I was in the dock instead of feeling as in Com- 
mittee Two the British were regarded as rather bright boys. | 

In Committee Four the feeling of two centuries of.suppression was 
surging up the whole time. If there is any one here in Britain who still 
thinks that he can ever restore old-fashioned colonialism, half-an-hour 
in Committee Four would diabuse him. You could sense the bitter 
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l feline sürging up; ind this : was rue not. only: of Coninittüe Four; the 
' Trusteeship Committee, but also of other committees. such as those which 
deal with Moroéce, Tunis, ‘South-west Africa, Indonesian South Africa - 
and so on, |... - ix M de 
Traditionally the two Beat ud gud cultural forces i in the Fast have 
_ been.China and India and South-east Asi& has been the. ‘bridge. between 
them:. It is true to say. that. the people of tis entire.région, and partic- ` 
> E ularly the. people of the countries" which-have récently.. acquired indepen- 
. dence, do not want people of the West. handling their affairs except on ^ 
- their own terms. The trouble is that. we are. not told what those terms. 
| “ate... The terms. are often contradictory. . They are inclined to say, 
..- ' “Better. self-rüle than- good rule from, ou‘side.” "These -are | significant 
. factors which we- inthe West cannot Mcr ánd He relationship of 
` China with the West is also a relevant. factor. . iE 
[After discussing American apparent change of pons under the new? 
“Administration i in respect DRE F ormosa Lord, C zemee oe k 


"i a H ‘ e c£" 


C'wAT. WAVE: WE To. (OFFER qus Qu 
I ae’ that our. r-problem, i im “the Western world: not only. for our 
." - own sake, but for the sake of India, and the East, is. to. suggest an alter- `; 
- native*both to colonialism and to Comimunism.: What-have.we, partic- :- 
h this couníry of Britain, , to offer to the Chinese of ihe. présent day, , 
"-fo.a man in the’Shan States, to an Indonesian; sdy a Batak-of Sumatra, . 
" -'..andto.the toiling peoples. of- India and Pakisten?: Our American friends’ 
Lu x would sày that we can suggest to them that they’ should adopt’ the American” 
4 .,-Way of life.” ‘But, what is the"American way òf. life? And how do you 
É . apply: the. American: way- of life: to an, Indian living- in Pootia or toa’ 
— Chinese living in Nanking? MT 
The-alternative.is not to bring the West to: the Ta fas The. old. 
colonialism. has been discredited, and -we dread. Communisni because we . 
—. ^ know what an evil force it. is in the world to- day.. "What lieve we to offer 
'. -~ instead? In finance’ and economics we British, can say that we have led. - 
I t „thg way. We think. of the Colonial. Development. and’ Welfaré Fund, « 
| "the Colonial Development: Corporation -(although. unfortunately: bandi 
B | . capped. ‘by its terms òf reference) ; these have done something‘in colonial , 
? development which could -be copied" in- world development. We have 
' the World Bank, the Colombo-Plan, and, Point IV. Al, “hese. have had: 
-" | some ‘bearing. on this problem. But the póint that Mr. Attlee. posed 'in- 
. Rangoon is still the. important -one :: How: do you develop an under- . 
i -developed. country without, at'the same time’ cffending. its ainour propre, 
| its Ud in. its powers of sett determination c i That i is a problem. we have. : 
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not yet solved and it is made worse by the inevitable tendency of new 
countries to try to become self-sufficient and to build up an economy 
which is going to isolate them from the rest of the world. I got into 
trouble once for.saying, '* We don’t want all the colonies to become 
little Lancashires." What I meant was that a country cannot supply 
itself with everything, and it is. better to concentrate pers on what 
the world wants rather than on what it does not. 

With regard to the political aspect of the problem, in this country we 
are used to Parliamentary democracies and our political parties work with 
due regard to custom and tradition. The House in which the Chairman 
and I sit has in effect, few if any formal Orders. About such matters 
as order and government of its proceedings they say very little. But we 
Have our customs and we run our business perfectly well because we under- 
stand and respect our traditions. Nevertheless it always seems to me 
much more difficult to apply those traditions to a new country where 
they probably have not had experience of Parliamentary democracy. 
A hundred years ago the House of Commons in this country was like the 
House of Lords to-day. Both are essentially ** English " rather than 
Celtic in their backgrounds. The House of Commons had very few 
Orders, and it was only when the Irish Home Rulers began to take a keen 
interest in obstructing the business of the House that formal rules had to 
be framed and applied. 


THE CIVIL SERVICES 

Then there is the administrative problem. How are these countries 
to secure the same sort of Civil Service that Britain has given to the world ? 
One of Britain's greatest contributions has been a Civil Service—Home, 
Indian, and Colonial. There was never anything like 1t before and there 
is very little like it now—-an absolutely incorruptible Civil Service. I 
was for some time a.colonial myself, during the time I spent at the Bar 
in South East Asia, I never once from any of my clients heard a suggest- 
tion that the judges and magistrates before whom I was appearing were 
corrupt. Had there been the slightest suspicion of it they would have 
uttered it. They were not silent sufferers. They often said, of course, 
that the magistrate was led astray, sometimes by magic, but they never 
once said that the magistrate or the judge was corrupt, and that is a 
wonderful tribute and should be remembered. 

We have in our colonial system, many countries coming forward towards 
self-government and they are all watching these new countries, India, 
Ceylon and the rest very closely. The West African territories are a 
case in point. They are not all however going the same way as India 
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and Pakistan, for some, owing to isolation or economic zeficiencies, will 
never be in a position to be virtually independent, althouga they may have 
self-government-in domestic affairs. Therefore, it concerns us, as friends 
and comrades of these great countries in the Commonwealth, to afford 
all the guidance we:can in order to enable them to reach. the end that is 
desired. In particular one of the greatest needs of modern times is for `. 
, us to extend to the new independent members of the Commonwealth, 
on a personal as well as on a national basis, understanding and sympathy 
with their difficulties. The problems of the Commonwealth are those 
of thé rest of the world, but because we: have in the Commonwealth 
common factors which other individual countries have nct, we may yet 


. lead the way in mutual assistance and be once, again an ex ample to man-.' 


kind in the spirit of brotherhood. | Do : 
>> THE FINANCING OF. AID 


At the end of Lord Ogmore’s address questions were invited. , . 
` Asked whether it was -possible for either Great, Britain cr -America to ` 
develop the undeveloped countries unless some sort of security for the 
capital invested were given, Lord Ogmore said chat he agreed that if it 
_ was required to finance and develop.a country, those who provided the | 

finance had to receive good security that they were going to get their ` 
money back and some reasonable prospect of profit. As regards public 
finance, this had been coming under Point IV and tlie World.Bank and ` 
so on; They had their own rules and. regulations, and perhaps it was . 
easier to get an independent country to agree tc the sort oc stipulations 
which a public Corporation like the World Bank required. Private 
capital also rieeded certain security. The countries concerned, he thought, 
would need both sorts of capital. If the rules that had been applied in 
this country to American capital were adopted in Asia it would be very 
“helpful. 

" When; he spoke of colonialism, although as a Celt and one of the local 
aborigines he did not like the idea of the people of one race being subject 
to the people of another, yet, if one had colonialism, he -hought the 
British had done a very good job at it. But they were talking not only 
about British but about other colonizers, and some of these others were - 
not as goede as the British had: been.. f i 


SR ÁNDIA OT B. YET YOUNG 


—. Lord HAILEY, from the Chair, paid: I wish to say on behalf ofall present * 
how much we appreciate what Lord Ogmore has told us, first of all,.about: 
Mr. Attlee’s own visit to India and the views expressed by him, and, 
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secondly, in tegard to the wider themes which occupied the latter part 
of his address, concerning the position of Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth vis-à-vis the Eastern peoples. When he spoke of what Mr. Attlee 
had said about his own visit to India, I was reminded of something written 
recently by an Italian journalist who made a rough comparison between 
India and Italy. He remarked with great truth, that a country may be 
a very old country, and a people a very old people, but it may nevertheless 
be a very young State. It is curious how the parallel holds between 
Italy and India. Although a country may have something like a common 
racial origin and a common history, that does not give it unity ; it can 
only learn unity by experience and through the practice of compromise. 
Finally, my Italian friend made the point which Lord Ogmore has also 
made, that the most difficult thing of all for a young state is to =e how 

to provide itself with a really reliable public service. . 

In that respect India is perhaps more fortunate than Italy, eee it 
inherited a public service which was without parallel in its organization 
and which enjoyed a high morale. If India can only maintain that morale 
she will have got through a great part-of her difficulties. The fact remains 
that a new State is at once a great challenge and a great inspiration, and 
India and Pakistan are we may.be sure feeling that to-day. If they can 
meet the challenge, then they will fill a great new place in the world—a 
place of which we, who have introduced them to the modern world of 
politics, may very well feel proud. 

But equally, as Lord Ogmore also has reminded us, we and the rest of 
the world have a responsibility to help to improve the economic and socia] 
conditions of the less developed peoples, and so to raise their standards 
of life that they may fill the place which we hope to see them occupy. 
The problem is how to do that without injuring their own spirit of self- 
determination. Lord Ogmore has drawn on his recollections of the 
meetings of the United Nations Organization as providing examples of 
the strong feeling expressed there against accepting the kind of dependence 
which is now represented as the result of.“ colonialism.” However 
inappropriate the term, we know what it stands for, and I myself have 
for many years warned my friends that they must prepare themselves to 
see the gradual passing away of the most typical examples of the colonial 
status. It might be that we might have to envizage a new status, express- 
ing a suitable form of association with the Commonwealth, but providing 
at the same time for.a more fully recognized status of political indepen- 
dence on the part.of the unit concerned. But I am in any case convinced 
that we can not expect to see a more homogeneous form of Common- 
wealth, unless there is a very substantial change in the form of colonial 
status now occupied by a large number of the colonial units. 
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vag clearly shows the true trends ih Pakistan to-day.- 


.an. Islamic: country and as such considers itsel an. important limb of thes, 
Islamic body-politic. 
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` Robert Menzies, Prime Minister of Australia, - 
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The Right Hon: Sit Jos BEAUMONTÍ in proposing a.voté T thanks said: 


‘Lord Ogmote has had à difficult task in coming here and.telling us about 


: somebody's else's journey and in giving-us an outline of what Mr. Attlee | 


. would. have said had he been able to be present..- -He has. Evene an 
` extraordinarily interesting and thought-provoking lecturé.-. ^7: 

I.do think that we owe an-ehormous debt of. gratitude. to the labon 
"Government for’ the policy they. adopted. in handing .ovér India And 
"Pakistan to self-government.: 
politician I knew a great many politicians of every sort, Hindus. Muslims, - 
„and. the rest, and. l:was absolutely. certain. when I. left" Bombay in. 1943.. 
t that:as soon.as the war was over we ‘should give India. 'self- government: 
I appieciate: that the ‘old colonial ‘spirit is. dead, T ‘think the Labour . 
. Government is entitled to ehormous, credit for carrying. out their difficult | 
. decision, because we, had-our pride i in. all that -wẹ had done -in India and ` 


were naturally reluctant to let it go- dt was. a very couragegus decision - 
to make... ae b gites $5 - 
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Thr. GOVERNMENT OF “SUSTRALIA ae — offered Pakistan. economic 
- assistance amounting: ‘to 3°7. million Australian 5ounds out of their total 


When I was in India, though I.was not ac 


+ 


 contribütion of .8° 75. million pounds: for the period ending June under ` 


"the Colombo Plan.. "The goods. will comprise machinery and. equipment 


-- needed for Pakistan's. economy, particularly; electrical and LUE 


equipment and railway-locoréotives. 


The: Government of Pakistan on the- other hand have promised a ae 
of 30 leads of. ‘calves of Red Sindhi and Sah:wel breeds and the Punjab : 


7 buffaloes: as their contribution to the Scheme of technical co- -operation. 
under the Colombo Plañ.” As à result of these mutual êxchańges;. great . 


goodwill has grown: -pétween Australia and Pakistan. ‘This relationship `- 
Pakistan was born as. 


In fact, the last words: spoken i ina public meeting - 


*Mr. Jafri, Editor of the Civil nd Military CELA, Karachi, ee A ‘istealia last year, at.the invitation of Mr.?: 


Besides attending the Australiana Jubilee Celebrations as a representa. : 
tive of the Pakistan newspaper. editors, he pum the Continent extensively andstudied the peoe facing Australia 
as a Pakistani—Editor. ; 
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by Pakistan’ s first Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, were addressed 
to the “ Brotherhood of Islam." The notes of his undelivered speech for 
the Rawalpindi meeting, discovered among his papers by his wife, pro- 
claimed to the world: “ The world should. know that the Muslim world 
stands together." Yet, Pakistan has been the most loyal of all members 
of the family of the Commonwealth of Nations. This dual position of 
this young Islamic State gives it a true Asian colour. It is Islamic in the - 
affairs of the Muslim world. Itis Asian in the problems of Asia. Itisa 
Commonwealth in the affairs of the world. 

When I received the invitation of Mr. Menzies to visit Australia as 
his guest during the Australian Jubilee celebrations, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
called me and handed over to me a memorable message of goodwill for the 
people of Australia. Later he incorporated it in his message to a brochure 
published by the Pakistani High Commission as a souvenir. Liaquat 
told me: “‘ The friendly people of Australia have, ever since the inception 
of Pakistan: taken the liveliest interest. in the fortunes of our country. 
As befits a people who are true to the ideals of international peace and 
fellowship they have not been. content with mere expression of goodwill 
and sympathy but have extended a helping hand to us in many ways. 
Let me assure them that the Pakistanis fully reciprocate their feelings of 
friendship and sympathy and would always be prepared to co-operate 
with them in promoting common ideals of peace, progress and happiness." 

This was something more than a formal exchange of diplomatic niceties 
between two friendly governments. It is a fact that Australia is greatly 
appreciated by a.large number of people in Pakistan. : Why is that so? 
I could not answer this question if I had. not visited Australia myself. 
I found the answer in Australian landscapes, agriculture, a vast panaroma 
of undeveloped fields, growing industrial areas, a variety of races, religious 
and linguistic problems and above all the general attitude of the Australian 
people towards life. 


THE APPROACH 


The similarity between Asia and Australia strikes a visitor as soon as 
he lands at Darwin, which is the gateway to Australia from South-East 
Asia. In spite of the wide gap which the Pacific has opened between the 
two continents, the very easiness of the approach from Java, Borneo and 
other Indonesian islands adds a new colour to the rainbow pattern of the 
Australian races.. It becomes a continuous link of the Asian continent. 
` There are to-day large numbers of people in Australia who prefer to call 
their continent Australasia. 

In Darwin no Pakistani can ever feel out of place for the very air of 
the town is Pakistani. The narrow roads, bumpy for small sized 
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l Australian cars, cut through a spreading countryside of familiar babul ` 
... thorns, neem trees and jasmine bushes: The ruins of houses and. chürches; 
' the familiar trees of mangoes, guavas,” papayas, custard apple, banana 
| o e Broves and.even: the jack: fruit trees here: and: there, reminded me of . 
E Northern Pakistani. ` The air was warm. and the niosquitoes were humming 
the same tune I had been UE since my birth: =. ge 
` Darwin as a' town is only three, hundred. years old and. has to-day a 
! ^  . population of 4,000. But it -is-developirig’ And’ it has the prospect, 
|. 5 Of becoming a fully grown seaport. . Who. xnows, in vears to come. 

Darwin may be another Bombay or Singapore with its natural ‘harbour .: 
and rich countryside. The guide ànformed.me;;'** To a. Dutchman, ` 
William. Janszoon; must go: the. eredit for the discovery ‘of this part of- : 
B. c Australia known to us as Arnhem .Land aad parts .of the ‘gulf of ` 
_. Carpentaria; - This. was in 1606 whén he sailed in the 30-ton. yacht; 
-- .'*Duifken." "However, it was not until 1839 that Commander Wickham | 

s discovered, near the "western entry. to. Clarence Straits, to use liis own , 
-+e + words, “a magnificent harbour which: afforded. Is. an opportunity to con- 

1. » vince an old-shipmate that he still lived.in our mémory, so we named the 
<“ sheet of water Port’ Darwin.". The old shipmate was the famous Charles 
"^. Darwin who had visited Sydney and. "Tasmania in 1836. ` : 
d Looking round: Darwin, I wondered if it was there he discovered his' 
ur theory ofthe évolution of man. - It. is quite likely that Arnhem land 
(Qi cs próvidéd enough material. of VAIyUDE human Species to Him. to build up 
a his theory. - ‘ee 74 2 
^. "What terested" me most was ‘the’ stiategio: position of Darwin: It- | 
. 2^ v: was from Batavia ‘that Abel Tasman, founder of (Tasmania, had stepped ^ 

,. -on the soil of Australia, It. has’ been linked: wita an overland Telegraph 

-« line since 1872 (built at a cost of: £339,000) aad has also béen linked by. 
." submarine ‘cable: to London; via ‘Java’ and. Singapore. . There are still -` 
ES large numbers of Dutch people in Darwin and more are arriving every day 
' `>. to settle on its land and cattle farms: -Being á jumping off.ground from , 
t0 2. New Guinea, Darwin’ s importance is considerable.. In ‘case of any 
© 5^ ^ political flood emerging. from Central Asiá-znd, sweeping, through the". 

^1'  Siraits of Malaya and the Indonesian islands, Darwin's défences will: 
= have to be very strong indeed... As the pioneer seafarers, of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth: and seventeenth centuriés and the ádventurers and settlers of | 
the eighteenth century made their way to the ast. -unexplored lands of 

‘Australia through Darwin and nearby coastal ports. so. Would, ‘come the. 

zee future: adventurers and opportunity seekers. M MES p ! 


` t- ’ 
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; "."L was glad to see the. harbour, and its- iragnificent ` view. It cost 
wd £306, 000." For a. mere 4,000 population, it provides a real paradise. ` 
S RAE Among them are not only FOtOpeuns DUE also ‘Austro-Abbos, Dutch, 
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Indo-Dutch, Anglo-Indians, Anglo-Pakistanis and even a few Pakistani 
traders. I was told that the Government wanted to maintain Darwin as 
a Navy, Air Force and Army garrison town though further development 
was being planned. Will Darwin ever expand to the size of Singapore 
or Bombay?! The Australians told me that it was not desired. Ido not 
agree. Not only would it not be natural to restrict the growth of such a 
fertile land but it would be strategically advisable to have another 
singapore or Bombay in that part of the Pacific. 

Incidentally, it was to Darwin that the first flight from England to 
Australia was made. It was in 1919 that Ross and Keith Smith flew to 
Australia and opened the air route. A tablet marks the landing place. 

From the same airport where Ross and Smith had landed, I embarked 
again for my second hop in Australia, Sydney, the second largest white 
city in the Commonwealth. 


AUSTRALIAN SHEEP IN PAKISTANI CLOAK 
; 


I was in time for the annual sheep show. I had as my headwear the 
famous Jinnah cap, made of sheep wool. The Australians were literally 
" amused, more so, when they learnt that their present breed of Merinos 
is half Pakistani by blood. It is a cross. between Spanish Merinos 
exported to Australia in 1765 and mated with Pakistani sheep in 1800. 
From 29 cross-bred sheep, they number 108,000,000 to-day. The record 
price paid for-a ram of this breed was 5,000 guineas in 1945. 

Sydney is a very important centre for the Australian wool trade because 
half of the wool-growing sheep are found in New South Wales~ Other 
centres are Queensland, Victoria, South Australia and the South-West 
of Western Australia. Nature has been very kind to Australian sheep 
because her winter suits the Merino temperament which do not need 
shepherding, housing or feeding. Their main food is grass with some 
improved and cultivated pastures. The Pakistani sheep have the same 
natural facilities. Why, cannot Pakistan take to sheep farming with 
scientific planning? It can help to solve some of the economic problems 
of the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Kalat and the mountzin- 
ous parts of the Punjab. Probably the Australians, if approached, 
would help Pakistan to re-cross the Pakistani sheep with their Merinos. 
After all, Australian wool is being sought after all over the world, even 
the Soviet Union is a keen buyer. They are paying record prices. There 
are about 113,000,000. sheep in Australia. The world's largest Merino 
stud is in New South Wales of which Sydney is the capital. It covers 
520 acres and grazes a maximum of 120,000 sheep. The average wool 
clip usually exceeds 1,000,000,000 lbs. The annual value of. all wool 
sales in New South Wales realized £286,628,900 in the 1949-50 boom. 
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Adr Australia sheep-fariner told me thet. Pakistan ` ‘should forbid’ 
. goat-breeding which is résponsible for ‘the: widespread soil erosion and; 
growing deserts in the Punjab: and Sind. Instead, sheep farming should’. 


. be taken üp Seriously... Along withthe raw wool produce, woollen cloth ` 


mills and carpet factories can provide«much: of the needed employment to’ 
"thehill- -men of the Frontier Province and the wandering Arghan tribesmen . 
who have-no particular séttlenient of their í own: Wise.advice indeed. . 


^ _. Looking round Sydney and. gathering first-hand. information fram Y 


people like General Northcote, the: Goverrior of New. Scuth Wales and 
J. iMcGiir, the former Premier, I could foresée the. future of Karachi. 
^. There: ‘was no doubt in my ‘mind that less thaii z e. hundred. years.ago- Sydney - 


^" could: not-have been very: different. from what Karachi is‘to-day..: Mr.: 


J. McGirr, ore. of the strongest men in tae Aüstralian Labour: Party; ` 2: 
_ Proudly claimed that.New South-Wales was the mother State of Australia: . 

. He was-not’ being provincial i in 1 the least though the: ei do suffer: 
“from prov incialism:... mos ; 
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> KARACHI. AND- SHALIMAR IN SYDNEY, us 


"Mr. J.2>McGirr was busy. building up Sydnzy into another Tokyo. Or' 
maybe New York minus the skyscrapers... Lf ‘could -see-that Sydney: knew - 
its importance in the South ‘Pacific. ‘Karas chi-is also "bent to-day. on a. 
. proper position in, the Middle East. The two together may’ one day hold. : 
Peking at bay. ` Their. material probléms' are’ similar in ‘Spite of some . 
. hundreds. of decades. between them. ‘Sydney’s - fast growing- chimneys`- 
are puffing oùt miserable sighs for more and‘more coal., Tt:depends even . 
on Indian coal. - . An Indian ship was in. the harbour of Syétiey unloading ` 
< bags of coal when: I went rouhd—another cdinnendable: Commonwealth ”” 
` sgestilre,, I thought. ‘But like the hectic efforts“ being made. in’ Sind for 
‘the development of two barzagés, Sukkar and new. Kotti, the New.South. 
` Wales. Government , was. also" tapping thé “hydro-electric. potentialities-. 
around ‘Sydney. New South ` Wales, and many other: parts: of -Australia.’ 
‘suffered for the- want: of water like Karachi and.many other parts: of © 


Pakistan. The estimated cost. of .the: hydro- electric - plant was ^. 


- £A:200; 000; 000. -Néw-South Wales coal output was also being vigorously ` ` 
‘increased “by developing: open-cut mining- and mechanizing- the ps 
mines. . Preparations were afoot to work new "underground mines. ai 
New. South Wales to- -day has-a population of 3 ,300,000 and. out of. tbis. 
390,000 are ‘employed i in factories, 70,000 in agriculture and mixed: farm- 
ing, 45,000 in cattle and. sheep raising: -and.35: 0CO i in dairying.. When the - 
- hydro-electric project gets going, it is-expected to irrigate over 2,000,000. - 
acre-feet à year and will further increase the va:ue of explorable produce | 
to £A. 32,000, 000 a: I: a ee E sj 


$ - “Ay 


While sight-seeing I discovered two little Pakistans in the heart of 
Sydney. In the Bohemian part of the town, two restaurant-cum-night . 
clubs named after Karachi and the beautiful Moghul garden Shalimar of 
Srinagar and Lahore have provided quite a “native” atmosphere. I 
was proud of the discovery because till then even the Pakistan High 
Commission, officers had no knowledge of their existence. There one 
could meet large number of Asian settlers, particularly Pakistanis, Indians, 
Chinese and Abbos. In spite of the recent White policy on the question 
of new immigrants, these men and women had nothing to complain of. 
They were quite happy and prosperous. They were both traders and 
workers in factories and fields. I met' a representative of a Pakistani 
banker in Sydney whose daughter recently married the son of our Prime 
Minister, Khwaja Nazimuddin. She was an Australian citizen till her 
marriage. | 


EDUCATING ASIA 


Besides permanent Asian settlers, Australia has a large number of 
Asian students. They are very popular in the country and none of 
them complained to me of any colour bar or racial stigma. The Australian 
Government has provided £A.30,000 yearly for the. welfare of Asian 
students. A number of senior and junior fellowship scholarships are 
reserved for these students.. The cost of travel to and from Australia 
is also paid by the Australian Government. Some of the students are 
even provided with paid work during the vacations. There were of course 
quite a number of Pakistanis among these. They were mostly studying 
agriculture and mechanical engineering. During my cross-country tour 
I came across students from China, North Borneo, Ceylon, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Sarawak, Philippines, India and Pakistan. 

The educational system of the country greatly impressed me because 
it is suitable to our own needs. Education in Australia, as in Pakistan, 
is not a federal subject. Each State has: its own independent system 
suiting its own provincial needs. Primary education is based on “ pur- 
poseful play and bustle." A system of education by correspondence has 
been introduced recently. A form of one-teacher schools has also been 
brought into full force whereby one teacher provides instruction for 
children of different groups of. ages. Transport for children is provided 
which covers considerable distances. There are some 5,000 such schools. 
Education is also conveyed through radio and the film. The system of 
direct broadcasts to schools is very popular and is considered complete 
in every way by experts. There is a flying doctor wireless system for the 
children in the outback. These methods have helped to make literacy 
almost hundred percent during the Jubilee year. To-day 222,000 pupils 
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were attending 1,298 primary and secondary schools. Besides these 
there are a large number of exclusive schools for agriculture and purely 
technical subjects. 

. The same development has taken place in ENG education. Exactly 
a century ago, the University of Sydney started with three professors and 
24 students. A few years later Melbourne University began with sixteen 
students. To-day there are over 30,000 stucents studying in nearly a 
dozen universities. There is a university even -n Canberra with a popula- 
tion of only 18,000. -A University of REDDE was s fc unded in New 
South Wales in 1948. i 

The State education departments are spencing £A.30,000, 000. The 
Federal Commonwealth is also spending abou: £A.18,000,000-on educa- ` 
tion.” Out of this £A.14,000,000 is devoted to reconstruction training. 
There are some very good schools for physical education ‘and child 
welfare. There are special scliools for non-English speaking migrants. 
For this purpose over 3,000. scholarships are awarded by the Federal 
Government alone. The Siate Governments with the collaboration of ` 
the Federal Government are aiming at free education from the kinder- 
garten to the university stage. 


To my surprise, I found considerable interest in Pakistan in these 


- schools. A Sydney State.schoolboy of the sixth standard proudly 


announced before his class-mates that he ‘was busy making a project on 
Pakistan. He wanted our flag to decorate his project. I save him one. 
The girl students in the same school-were busy with a programme for the 


 . relief of lepers in Pakistan. They knew ali about this scourge.. The 


average Australian student is detinitely better informed of Asian countries 
than is the case in English schools. 

I would recommend Pakistan Educational BUE: to dody the 
Australian educational methods. Having the same problems—shortage 
of teachers, buildings, books and money—it will :ndeed solve some of our  . 


- difficulties if we give a fair trial to Australian methods, particularly those 


of the wide range correspondence courses and the one-teacher schools. 
Melbourne taught me some lessons on a theocratic pattern. of life. 


- While I have resisted prohibition by legislation in Karachi, I was faced. 


with a partial prohibition in Melbourne. "The bars and shops selling 
alcoholic drinks were required to close down bv dusk. : Sunday was a 


holiday more than in name. Most of the populetion remained indoors, 
.- even the children were not allowed to use parks and playfields. 


Theocracy so much dominated the victorians of Melbourne that even. 
secular newspapers were not only not allowed to be printed and published 


and issued in Melbourne on that day, but dde no outside Mewspaper 
was een to sneak in. 
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CANBERRA OR NEW DELHI 


Somehow or other I did not feel strange in Canberra, even though 
my entry was rather hectic, having raced through the two hundred mile ` 
road-distance from Sydney to be in time for the Jubilee Parade. It looked 
to me that the genii of Alladin's lamp had lifted up New Delhi and had 
placed it very carefully between New South Wales and Victoria, safe 
from all dangers and threats. The bungalows, the plannings for the 
secretariat buildings, the parks and trees and flowers in them, the roads 
and hillocks were all like those I had been used to seeing in New Delhi 
for over ten years. I had even the unfair suspicion that most of the 
buildings were erected by old Delhiwala P.W.D. men. 


It has been very wisely decided to limit the population of Canberra 
to 26,000. It is planned to confine the population to the civil service, 
serving the Federal capital and a few necessary traders and hoteliers to 
provide the wherewithal of life for them. Unfortunately, New Delhi, 
planned three decades ago .on similar lines, is now far too much out- 
grown. Canberra is peaceful, aloof, yet human and not in the least 
snobbish. Designed by an American, Walter Burley Grifin, to neutralize 
the outraged tempers of the two senior States of Australia, New South 
Wales and Victoria, Canberra has now decided to rest content with 900 
square miles of land which emerges through trees and shrubs, belts of 
timber, multi-colour flowers, lawns and shrubberies, playing hide-and-seek 
through a jig-saw puzzle of 95 miles of roadway, driving away all traffic 
from the main residential areas and whipping them forward to follow a 
circle around a main hill. Foreign statesmen will find great peace and 
solace when visiting Canberra. It might very well become the future 
rest-resort of all over-strung statesmen of the world. Let U.N.O. arrange 
a meeting of its Big Three in Canberra. It might bring different results. 


There can be no doubt as to the future importance of Canberra. Mr. 
P. C. Spender, Australia's internationalist, had -predicted as far back as 
1950 that “ the birth of new members of the Commonwealth, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and the Republic of India, the creation of new national entities 
in the form of the Republic of Indonesia and the States of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia in what had been previously known as French Indo-China, 
are developments which have helped to shift the centre of gravity of world 
affairs more.and more to this area," Mr. Spender had advised his Govern- 
ment “to ensure to the fullest extent it could that these new States co- 
» operated with each other and with Australia in meeting positively the 
new problems created in this area by the emergence of a Communist 
China and by the ever increasing thrust of communism which endeavoured 
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to: ay itself i in the Du of its, tds with. thé "—' aspiration’ of 
` millions: of peoplé of South-East Asia.” - -I wished then and: ‘hope now. 
- that. Australia would fully realize’ thé  doundnéss. of Spender's advice. 
In any defence pact for the Pacific regions; tc ignore- Pakistan; India, and : 


Ceylon: the three of. the family, and Indonesia'and evén:Burma, would, be 7 
^. suicidal Bot- only for Australia but for-thé whole' of. South-East Asia.’ 
:. If for. nothing else, as One bélonging: to the. Commonwea‘th; I would very: ` 
` much like Australia to be linked by ties of trotherhood-with:the rest of - 
. the: Commonwealth, particularly: with: its Asian! neighbours, Pakistan, 
5. Ceylon: and India;. Let.it.be for the: sake. of, “common purpose: and . 
> common: éndéaveur, "The. rest of Australia’ is absolutely Asian in its .. 
|." physical geography. ahd even. the cultural:traditions: © Not only does the . 
. vegetation make one feel: at home; the people's habits: and modes of life" 


! strike one: ‘as s similar. to anywhere from Dna to Karachi. 
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S MM ROLL WHITE- AUSTRALIA? “POLICY, 
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When IL ‘was lani for "aurais many ‘frigid. ad’ aed me: to | 
investigate the White-Australia- policy regarding the new. settlers. “A ; 


. number of people also wanted me to bring back information on: aborigines;. 


= -the original people. of. Australia. In my view the "so-called - White 


Australia policy. is not~in any way racial or based on colour conscious- ^ 


ness. It is ‘purely economic: . The- Australians. having: gone: through the 


birth- pangs -of their: nationhood. ‘do. not want. to ‘be overrun: by.tlie. 


crowded Asian nationalities. : They had “cly recently ‘admitted. the 


Lebanese immigtants to’ their: agricultural.” ‘areas. ~The’ Lebanese are . 


., reputed-to be very good. agricultural labour. The-Greeks, in ‘spite: of 
^ being.Europeans, had-till very recently found the door ‘of entry closed.to. 


them. They also cari now enter provided they áre- “ picked " men and 


| "women. Among. the new. Australians, I fcund. quite: a, large number of 


Mixed races of Indians,, Maldyans; Cingales: end-others. There was no ` 


-colour bar and social réstriction. against -dny - Asian. “The Australians. ` i 
-are not at.all colour Coriscious. . They are also riot either racially ` conscious. 
"or religiously prejudiced against the new settlers. . Among the Lebánese . 


a number were Muslims,-who have even started building a small mosque ; 
near Sydney. I did come across: ‘some comments in conseivative news- - 


papers about.their bad-manners but I. alse. ‘found that:such ’ commerits. 


. New Australians. were in no sense "untoucha5les in the: society. - It. is . 


were considered to be in very bad taste aad not at all appreciated’ Or” 
encouraged. Those Australian’ girls who had: married somewhat éoloured ; & 


true that even n this coloured. population is European from the male parent. 
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side but political circles are looking forward to healthier changes in the 
policy regarding the new settlers. 


Australia needs rapid developments in all walks of life. For these to 
bear fruit it is imperative that the present eight million population, one- 
tenth of that of Pakistan or Indonesia should multiply at least ten times. 
When I was there, the Australian leaders had bitterly complained to me 
about the policies of European countries, particularly Britain, in not 
allowing their best men and women to emigrate to Australia. They 
could not realize that European countries also needed their best types 
just as much as Australia. They started encouraging immigrants from 
poorer and backward European countries but got unskilled hands which 
increased their problems instead of easing them. They were forced almost 
by circumstances to open their doors to the Lebanese and Greeks. 
Australians think that a population of 20 million would be sufficient for 
their continent. They are mistaken. Australia would never be a great 
country unless the continent absorbed at least 80 million people. May 
be, she will not-get more than 20 million Europeans. There is a con- 
siderable area in Australia which is not suitable to European immigrants 
because of her climatic conditions: This area would-on the other hand 
suit some of the Asian races. The waterless, arid and even marshy 
lands would suit those Asians who have been living under same conditions 
at home. "These lands in Australia could be scientifically developed and 
made habitable. The over-populated Asian countries would not mind 
seeking new opportunities in the Australian Continent, and thus lessen 
the burdens on their own economies. f 

There are already in Australia 9,144 Chinese, 2,480 Indians and 
Pakistanis, 157 Japanese, 580 Malayans, 5,332 Polynesians, 1,675 Syrians 
and 2,127 other Asians. While the Chinese, the Japanese and Malays 
have decreased by 1,772, 2,084 and 1,205 respectively since 1933, the 
Indians, the Pakistanis and the Polynesians and other Asians have increased 
by 783, 585 and 4,034 respectively. Among the so-called mixed popu- 
lation the Austro-Chinese were 2,950 according to the census of 1947. The 
same census gave other mixed race figuresas: Austro-Indians and Pakistanis 
418, the Austro-Japanese 56, the Austro-Polynesians 712, the Austro- 
Syrians 223 and the Austro-Asians 2,196. The Anglo-Indians and 
Anglo-Pakistanis since the partition of the Indian sub-continent have 
increased by thousands. It was estimated to me that the population of 
Asian-Buropean mixed races would have reached at least 60,000 since the 
census of 1947. This is in any case an increase of at least 10,000 since 
1933. Asa result there are to-day at least 3,000 Muslims in. Australia. 
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"The Rb OH eR ES live i in the CNET: section of the nothern ‘half’ 
a ‘Australia. . There were also 11,000. Europeans living’ in the territory. 


g Many Australians told me that the aborigines were a dying people. The, 


aborigines whom L met iri Sydney's Asian quarters denied this and claimed . 


that they were a very much. alive race tD- day thanks to the Christian 
missionaries. ` They -were now moving nearer to farms owned by graziers ` 
. raising beef cattle; and even working’ in towns in. docks. and factories: 


There were also nearly 30, 000 Austro- Aboriginals which was an increase | "i 


-of 6,559 sitice 1933. ^ ^. . . 


My first aboriginee acquaintance in Sydre ey. meer in 4 lomber factory. 


xd He sadly told me.that many of his ráce were still living i in.a world ‘of their - 


own, completely isolated from civilization. They have.hád no impact . 


"wit. the modern age. They were confined -zo reservations set aside: for 


them. They: were the people who were bouné to die.out under: the: rigours - 


| = of-the times, But there were also people like himself who had been Saved’: 
by the powerful denominational missions, and were’ schooled, and taught 


trades. ^ These would not only not die but hac the prospects of developing ` 


m like the: ‘negroes in the ‘United States of America. He-said that their’ 
D ~ battle for. survival was. actually fought by the. Australian niissionariés: 


: He was an out-and-out: ‘optimist. ' "When the dead. past of 60 ,000 years - 


.. could not finish them, they would not be destroyed i in the future ages. - 


I thought. it. was in the interests of the white’ settlers themselves‘ not i 


-+ Jet the aboriginal race completely die out Eecause of their new plans for. H 
2 developing: and fully. exploiting: the Northern and Central territories. 


My aboriginee friend hoped that the Government would revise its policy." 


ae before. long, otherwise forces from. within would compel them to. live Up : 


é 


-... to their own ‘much: boosted ideology of. Christian .dernocracy.. ‘He even. 


believed that there’ might be in the near future an influx of Asian people :: 
into their territory. -To my own. reading iz. would be a. good. solution. of - 


' the economic: crisis Australasia’ has. to face. every Dow and then. "Ihe: 
. ancestors, of these aborigines:belonged to tae same Dravidian race which: 
E lived in- India and tlie. Indonesian. islands before the Aryans and” the 
:. Arabs subjugated them:. ` Defeated and, driven: away from: their hearths 


.and - homes, these: Diavidians literally hopped on to the Australasian 
“continent: through the Indonesian archipelago, . Having: lost all touch . 


^ with their: own highly advanced. civilization, of the: pre-Aryan’ era, they 

. continued to livein the stone-age. civilization. till about 164 years ago: when ` 

E Captain’ James Cook’ and Algernon Talmage forced: them. to gather 
together like: herds of cattle: arid be localized in Centra’ and Northern 


territories of marshy Jungles and yast dëser=s., About one hundred gea. 
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ago, one William Dampier recorded of the aboriginal of the North-West 
coast: “ The Hadmadods (Hottentots) of Monmotapa, though a nasty 
people, yet for wealth are gentlemen to these." This has been challenged 
by later Australian historians who have obsérved that Hottentots, secluded 
at the Southern end of Africa, were primitive. But they had cattle and 
were far ahead of the aboriginal Australians in material wealth. The 
latter however were as advanced and rich in art and culture as the 
Dravidians of their contemporary age in India and Indonesian archipelago. 
The recent finds of their bark drawings prove this beyond any doubt. 
The subjects chosen were usually things connected with their own mode 
of life. For colours they used cues and coloured ocheries of sheep 
and dried bark. 

' A Government spokesman read to me from an official publication: 
“ They have complete systems of tribal government, social organization 
and religious beliefs." The official historian Charles Barrett condemned 
the treatment meted to the aboriginals -by early colonials. He has 
recorded that these people were “ regarded by early colonials as being 
of the lowest intelligence and mere cumberers of the ground. They 
remained a despised people until the voices of those crying in the ‘wilder- 
ness of indifference were heard and a better understanding of the aborigines 
spread among white Australians. Even their Government were slow to act 
effectively for their welfare and only in more recent years has more sincere 
and reasoned efforts been made to save the most interesting of all primitive 
races of man from the fate of the Tasmanian race which became extinct 
in 1876 with the death of a romantic figure, Princess Truganine." Barrett 
thinks that the “ black fellow :arrived.in Australia perhaps more than 
60,000 years ago." He estimates the population of aborigines as 300,000 
when Captain Cook reached Botany Bay. The present total of full- 
blooded aborigines is less than 50,000 and for this decline of the race, the 
official spokesman was honest to admit: “ we may well describe the decline 
of these primitive hardy people as a tragedy, for which we are largely, 
but not wholly, responsible." The official spokesman gave the aboriginal 
full credit for “ his manners and customs, amusements and achievements 
at his daily life and his religious beliefs (which) reveals him as a deeply 
interesting human being, with both virtues and failings like all other men." 
The Australian Government to-day is very sympathetic to this race. 
Their approach may be slow but there is no.doubt of the good intentions 
of the Australian Government of the day towards the aboriginee. 





The foregoing lecture was delivered at a joint meeting of the Association 
and the Over-Seas League held at Over-Seas Hosts St. James’ s, S. W.l. 
on eso 28th January, 1953: 
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"The Rt Hoi Sir LESLIE Won GCSI, ‘GCMG, GCIE,: DSO, se “ry 
aa that his only justification for the honour of being i in the’ chair. was : 


E that.he wás for fiye -years Governor of Bombay and some 20 years in ` 


Australia as. Governor. of Queensland: Papers such as. these v "were very” 
‘valuable to the British Empire. . C xx Ee : 


| POPULATION. PROBLEMS 


At the conclusion of tke paper Mr. K: P. MURPHY (Public Rélafionis 
Officer, Australia House) said that as an Australian he had throughly’ 


_ enjoyed Mr. J afri’s paper arid he- would thank him for the.sentiments hé ` | 
:, had. expressed- ‘towards ‘his country.. He assured Mr. Jafri that those 


-sentiments were warmly reciprocated. des oo Oe Kee 


^ 


‘Towards the‘end: of the. paper Mr. Jafri, sad. that the “Australians con- 


© sidered: that a population of 20 million would be sufficient for their’ eon- o 


tinent; he thought that unwise and that Australia should,aim at a popula- - 
tion of 80.million.. The fact was.that Australians would very much like | 


a population exceeding 20 million but:the continent was not capable of ` 
. «supporting anything like 80 million’. One heard about the vastnéss of 


Australia, of the 3 million square miles which made her. almost the. sizé : 
of the United States and 32 times the size-of Great Britaiii, but little was 


.: heard of-the paucity of the rainfall, 57 per. zent of the country -had a + - 
oe rainfall. not exceeding 15 ins;'a year. ‘More than: one million square. | 
' miles, had a rainfall of less than. 10 ins. à year, and a huge area of 500,000 ~ 
EN square miles, one-fifth of the continent, had no rainfall worth talking.about. > . 
' . and Was uninhabitable. It was in the light. of. these hard unyielding : > 
z physical facts that Australians set themselves. the realistic population. : 
` target of 20 to 25 million people. 


The Australian-had won. fot himself’ a “high standard of living and : : 
‘insisted:that this was the birthright not only of the native-born Australian `- 
but of every. migrant. ` The figure of from 20 to 25 million as the country's . 


. . .population-carrying:capacity was based. on. the maintenance of presént | 
^ - living standards. The rainfall. figures:did help to counter. the accusation: . 


which was often made that 81 million. Australians had adopted a dog in: . - 


< the manger attitude of preventing other. péople from. occupying areas - 
.. .Which they themselves were. ‘unwilling to develop. Australians were, 
. , - in fact, the victims of the exigencies of geograpay. It was. not their fault. 
that 40 per.cent of.the.country.lay: in the- arid - "atitudes between summer. 


and wihtér rain areas.. The.noted geographer, Professor Griffith Taylor, 


chad said that if Australia could be moved 10 degrees (that is, 700.miles) ^ ` 
. to the south, she. would then be right.in the path. of the Antarctic lows and: : ’ 
.'would- resemble:the United. States. in her vast areas of: Wellwatered _ 
» agricultural, Bn “While Australia. had vas E Works in 
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train, she had! not yet, ae bee able to.devise a feasible plan for ; , 
moving the continent 700 miles.soüthward!- ~. .— 


He was delighted to learn that Mr. Jafri liked Cuibera but in fairness | 7 


-the designing ‘of Canberra by am American, was’ not ‘intended to damp 
down inter-state jealousies, although. he did not deny that they existed. : 
Walter Burley Griffin was given the job because his design for the new `. 
capital won first prize in.a world-wide competition. 

Regarding Mr. Jafri's reference. to the ‘strict sabbatarianism -of 
Melbourne, he thought that he must have visited Melbourne on a cold’ _ 
or wet Sunday if he could find no children i in the parks and playgrounds. - 
Sunday in Melbourne, as in other Australian cities, wasan out-of-doors 
day and, after church services, people made for the beaches, the hills, 
'the parks and the playgrounds. dns 


. to the States f New South. Wales and Victoria’ he had to point out that . 


: i nE "Pu 
BH "^ THE ABORIGINES 


| 
` The welfaré of the aidha to whom Mr.. Jaf hàd kod was the 


active concern of both Commonwealth and State Governments and a 
Native Welfare Council was recently éstablished in. Canberra. The 
Council, which- was composed of the Ministers .of the. Commonwealth 
and the States concerned with the welfare of the. aborigines, was working: 
on the principle that all persons bórn in Australia must enjoy full citizen- - 
ship. The. objective of its native education policy was to’ bring all 
-aborigines to the level at which they could enjoy full citizenship as part 
of the Australian ‘community. It was also operating on the. principle 
that aboriginés had the right to the same.conditions of work as all 
. Australians and to full membership of the trade unions- and professional ` > 
associations. | ` : . 


Mr. JAFRI thanked Mr. Murphy for his remarks, but did not agree with ` 
him entirely. | He knew about the inadequate. rainfall and that was why 
he suggested that there should be co-operation with other nations who 
had the same|problems. The popülation of, Karachi was.now 1,300,000 
and 30 years ago it.was a desert... There was much one could do about 
water, sea water could:be brought in and distilled. Atomic energy could 
be used to develop Australia’s desert into fertile land. - 

a 


Mr. H.J OUbERT said that Mr.-Jafri- om to the amazing ü vei soRent 
in the population of Karachi from 300, 000 to 1,300,000 j in five years, he 
also mentioned that he felt that i in some years’ time Karachi would become 
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‘the Sydney of Pakistan, that it would devin very sách on the same lines l 
, as is Sydney. What Was the present populatior. of Syao 


Mr MURPHY; Iti is. approaching 13 million. - 


- Mir. JOUBERT id that to him fell the. very dient any of Soot 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman and-to zhe speaker. The meeting had 
been extremely fortunate in-having Sir Leslie Wilson as Chairman. "He 
` was -a most successful and D Governor of Bombay; and later „of 
l Queensland. zc 
Mr.. Jafri was Editor d one of the: cha newspapers. of: mii before j 
partition and was now Editor of one-of the two’ gréatest newspapers of . 
Pakistan ső that he was a well qualified observer. "Most people knew a 
good deal: about the power of the Press, anc he was sure that Mr. Jafri 
exercised that power on the lines of the very able address he had given. 
. He had spoken. of the relations between Australia. and Pakistan which 
those who had served in Pakistan had had the opportunity of observing ` 
at close quarters. In 1950 the late Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan on Australia 
Day gave one of the most nappy e Which he had ever heard. ` 
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‘Some Reflections | 


r ki 


of a Medical Scientist on India. 


A SOCIAL GATHERING for about 40 medica. students EOS India was held . 
. .at the School of Oriental and: African Studies on Friday, February’ 2L. 
^; when Sir Edward Mellanby, GBE, FRS, was tae Speaker and was’ accom | 

‘panied by Lady MSUanby. 


l ‘Colonel PASÉICHA, late I.M. S. . Medical Agno to the High Dod E 

for India in London, introduced. Sir Edward who, he said, at the invitation '. 
- of the Indian. Government, was recently for'a short period first- Director 
of the Central Drug Research Institute at Lucknow- He asked Sir 
Edward to give the students some of the impressions he nac gathered . 
during his stay. in India. , mE 
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"Sir EDWARD MELLANBY. ‘outlined the origin iof T Central Drug Rasah ] 
Institute and| described its “mixed ‘staff of..scientific workers covering . 
chemistry, biochemistry, pharmacology, microbiology -and, medicine. " 
The object of;the Institute was the discovery’ of drugs for the alleviation, . 
“cure and. ee eee ‘of disease. . ‘Tt was housed’ in the -Chattar Manzil ^ 
palace at Lucknow, and had well equipped ‘laboratories. ' It formed one ` 
of a large-network of research, institutes of applied i science which covered. : 
the country, dnd which'were proof that’ tlie Indian. Government was alive: . 
to the importance and necessity of research in science, including medical 
science, an awareness which was in no small measure due.to the interest . 
and untiring efforts of the Prime Minister. Mr. Nehru, while the actual . 
driving force} was Dr. S. S; Bhatnagar, FRS, director of the Council of. 
Scientific an Industrial Research. ^ l 

The speaker emphasized the influence of podea laws on the life of 
any country, | ‘particularly that of. India, where the'enormous, wastage in ` 
human, life and efficiency, and the. toll taken of animal life and natural | 
wealth by disease and insect pests, were retarding. economic development. 

' Two main biological problems facing the Góyernment. were to increase : 
agricultural production and relate’ population to food supplies. ` Disease- 
carrying insects were responsible- for 14 million-deaths annually, and it’ 
was said that insect. damage was responsible for -the loss of crops, timber 

and animal products to the’annual value of £150,000,000. An increase | 
of irrigation, both local and-large scale; chécking ‘of soil erosion and . 
reclamation bf eroded areas; more intensive farníing and thé greater use 

of fertilizers (natural and artificial) were also some; of the essential needs. 
for greatly increased food. d dan | 


EAMILY, PLANNING. 


x 


On the question. of controlling the growth of. populum and raising 
. the expectat lon. of life, which at birth was only about 30 years, Sir Edward 
said that planned parenthood was essential. Tn recent years there had 
been much disagreement on the ‘introduction of. such a revolutionary: 
policy, , but the Government. were fully cognizant of the problem. and. 
there had, in the last year, been a complete reversal of the former official 
opposition. | It had -been said that family planning would take many 
years to establish in India, but- Western experience had shown that 
it might be, more quickly adopted than anticipated. > That it could be 
one of the most potent factors i in the economic and social life of: a country 
had been proved in the United’ Kingdom during the last 40 years. The 
fact that the general effect | of the more intense application of medical 

see MEE "Si 
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- science would be to raise the rate of in increase of -the population only Wade 
the question. of birth control eyén iore urgent. — -. > E 
^. India. had many fine” characteristics-—à . high standard” of justice, “a. 
m e 124 cónstitutioríal "System; political freedom. and many "good. .social : 
__ ovis customs, but thesé were not. enough i ii themselves.. ‘The? standard: of life: 
EET the inhabitants would' remain subnormal unless biological phenomena | 
- <- were effectively studied -and the ‘teachings: were: vigorously” applied “to. : 
"-: - human.and. animal problems. aiid directed. tc ‘the welfare-of the people.” 
pu With. the proper: co-ordination -of ‘research: and the application of. the . 
E results. obtained, the- population: Would be hzálthier, more: efficient" ánd . 
CES. longer-lived agriculture. would ‘be ‘increased, and the food problem greatly - 
un reduced: But these measures müst come from- within the machinery of |: 
| ue the Government. "Knowledge of the methods and potentialities of science ~ 
Biot a must ‘become. part of the equipniént of. all: political and social leadeis. so 
=- ^ “that its téachings could be actively applied’ where they were-most needed. : 
7. Without this outlook there could: be no true judgment of values-in national: 
sos "policy, and no sound direction of strategy in large national issues. . ; > 
oa "There were vast. opportunities . for medical and scientific research ` in 
— 1' India; and `a -great need “for. the. application of the. knowledge gained, | 
* 1 > hence Sir Edward hoped that.some of thé students: ‘present would enter the |. 
7) ^ more satisfying if less remunerative field of ‘investigation, and. by. thüs 
w, o dedicating themselves to the- service of. the: Sommunity; solve some of the ` 
- * . biological: problems which - to-day faced thei- Country and. 80 play an 
de important and glorious part in ‘making India truly great; 
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vltra Sir jou WOODHEAD, Chaizman of the’ ‘Assotation; thanked sir THdwosd ' 
on” “behalf: of all- those present; for his -very interesting and -instructive _- 
£ address; “and hoped that- his. words: would. direct ‘some: of the’ students’ 
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TuS "To-day and To-morrow* 


By H. E. Mr. M. A. H. ISPAHANI 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR PAKISTAN | 


I AM GRATEFUL to the organizers of this meeting for giving me an oppor- ` 
tunity of addressing the members of thé Inns of. Court Students’ Union. 
I have come here with à mixed feeling of nostalgia and happiness, as in 
January, 1924, I had the privilege of being called to the Bar from the 
Inner Temple. It is comforting, therefore, to meet the children of my 
contemporaries in much the same surroundings in which I spent my 
pleasant student days, and to renew through them an acquaintance with 
some old colleagues of the happy past.: You, gentlemen, and specially 
those of you who come from Pakistan, India and the neighbouring regions 
have a great responsibility to shoulder. Youarethe future builders of the 
nations in our region. Your primary task, therefore, is to complete 
your studies and fit yourselves for the responsibility that awaits you. 

. On your return to your own homes you should find yourselves so equipped 
with all that is required as to enable you to give of your best to your 
country. Men of my generation look to you to do better than we and 
our predecessors have been able to do. I know you will take full advant- 
age of the opportunities afforded you as students. I also know that you 
will remember that the health, happiness, strength and prosperity of your 
countries liein your hands.’ I am hopeful of the future and I am sanguine 
that you will uphold the great traditions of the Inns of Court to which 
you belong, at all times and in whatever capacity you may be called upon 
to serve your respective countries. 

You have invited me into your midst as a representative of a country 
which is resolved to uphold democracy and liberty. These were the 
principles we upheld in the struggle for. independence. Much can be 
said on this subject and my main theme of Pakistan's progress and 
"problems. But, the time at my disposal is limited: I can only confine 
myself to a brief outline of the major landmarks. | 
. . Pakistan, as you are aware, joined the comity of nations as an 

independent sovereign state on the 14th August, 1947. Everything shows 
that Pakistan was a natural consequence of historical development. 

The partition of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, on the grounds of 
economic and cultural necessity, brought in its wake, the rise of a state 
wholly democraticin outlook. A state sustained and guided by the eternal 


H 
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i - principles -of democracy, freedom, equality and social "ustice, In our ^ 

` view social justice is based, on those fundamen-al laws and concepts which: - 
.  ,' assure to every man a life free from. want and rich in freedom. Our 
" constitution, which i is being. framed; will place the fullest emphasis on the 
-| principles that I have just outlined to you. You will have read in. the. 
newspapers that 'our Prime Minister presented the Easic Principles 
Committee Report to the Constituent Assembly in December last as the 
framework of our new Constitution. -The actual deba:e in. the- Con- 
| _ Stituent Assembly on’ this Report, by the chosen representatives of the. 
UN - ^. people, has been postponed for another month or so. . Fhe purpose of 
this postponement has been to give our representatives, and our people 


ample opportunity to study the report. This, to my mind, is a corimend- `. ` 


able thing because the drawing up- of constitution, as you all know, is a - 
| serious matter which affects the life of the people. for generations to. come. 
l The delay only shows how earnest the people zre to ensure that our Con- 
| stitution when promulgated will be as sound as it is humanly possible.to. 
| ‘make it. In its present form the Basic Principles Committee's: Report 
| has in the opinion of very many people much room for improvement and. : 
| amendment. Much discussion and debate 1s taking place outside the 
| ‘House, and the aim is to. so improve it as to rneet the requirements of a ~ 
i : constitution which is fully consonant with the life and. needs f the : 
1 twentieth century. 'Itis the general wish to. devise the most democratie `: 
i constitution—a -constitution of the people, by the people and for the: 
| people. It is in the fitness.of things that-ic-snould be so; for Pakistan l 
i came into being. not because of any particula- individual, or group, or . 
| a set. of people desiring its creation ; but because the whole mass of the 
| ‘Muslim -population demanded a political. and geographical expression 
of their will.. It was a mass movement of, a people: welded together. and ` 
_ inspired by a common culture and a commóa Łeritage. | 
I do not think I should speak at length about the.Basic paineis Come.. 
-mittee’s Report at this stáge. Meanwhile, I can say tbat the collective . 
wisdom -of our people will evolve a constitution which in. the widest and - 
. noblest sense will be in accord with the fundamental and bc ard principles: 
of Islamic fraternity, equality and democracy. 
Though. Pakistan is comparatively a new state, oür civilization Gate 
= Pack many centuries. Our culture and our.civilization have often come 
` into direct contact with that ofthe West and cacà has influenced the other , 


in more ways than one. I-need not, of course, cilate on.the close associa- = 


| 
E 
| 
| 
| 
!  ,tion between the peoples of Britain.and: Pakistan in the last one hundred ;: 
< ' . and fifty years which happily continues, but now as between two sovereign . 
E ‘states. -Centuries ago, Pakistan had close re.ations with many countries. | 
of the world; particularly of the Migale and the Far East. These rélations, 
| 
| 
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. Yet, we haye not-forgotten our universities ‘of ‘Cordova, Seville and. 
Baghdad. The spirit: of cultural renaissancé which is revitalizing us and 
other Asian nations to-day. has brought a new hope for the future. But. 
we are a póor and comparatively economically backward people who, 

a mere five and a half years ago, emerged from a long period of inertia. 


“our reserves of. untapped Tesources we have to find ways and means of 


as you know. are bend revived. ee oa ie good of all. Pakistan, 
- therefore, derives its. present strength and character not only from the - 
ideology ‘of. Islam, which came toit over. ‘thirteen: centuries ago, but also i 
:- from many older ideas. and: áchieveménts -of the pre-Islamic civilization. | 
|. It is in the light. of this.background that one has to ‘consider Pakistan, of, 
." to-day and our hopes. for the future. Tt, is, however, one of the ironies 
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of history that Muslims, who introduced the era of learning in Asia and | 


Europe, dre! suffering: to-day: from general educational backwardness. 


to the exhilaration of freedom. The progress and advancement in the: 


world in re4 ent centuries did. not’ touch us. The bulk- of our resources 


remained untapped. Our capacities have not been used and our genius: 


have remained inactive. We have now come out of our. torpor and with 


raising the living standards of our people, who for many years have lived 


in sub-human conditions. The ‘removal. of poverty and raising the 
standard. of living of.our people can only be achieved by a more bàlanced 
economy than we at present enjoy. Our task is.so gigantic that it cannot 


. be accomplished. by one generátion alone. We have also to strive to 


maintain peace, along with the rest of. the world and persuade those whose 
power is great and influential. to use their wisdom in ‘ridding mankind 
of the fear lof war. Our objective i is progress and peace. .As you know; 


the peace of the world-rests in the hands of the big and powerful nations. 


We know these nations desire peace to enjoy the fruits of their civiliza- | 


tions -which they have built up with-their- energy and their enterprise. 
But, we désire peace-even more to introduce the benefits of economically 
advanced Countries to places where freedom, until:a few years ago, was 
only a- "wish and a longing. ` We have to build ‘a future where our people 


.can have 4 better. standard. of life and enjoy the benefits of the scientific 


and technological advance of .the West. 
A nation's present and future stability. is’ inked to two factors —tlie 
will and the determination of its people to make sacrifices for the common 


. good andlits -economic stability.. ‘We,. in Pakistan, have-graspéd the 


import ofi these two requirements.: Every: new mill, every new factory, 


: every modern farm, every new. school and hospital represents another step 


forward on the road to economic stability-and the prosperity of our people. 
Our i economy. is mainly agricultural but we'are aware that the basis of 


- real economic stréngth arid Prosperity is industrial progress. We d 
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the necessary facilities for advancing our TEN economies. We are 
rich in valuable raw material resources. - We possess a wide range of 


" 


. minerals and metals. We have all the manpower we need. Pakistan - 


. also has a high potential fof the development of hydro-electric power. 


Within the limit of our capacities we are endeavouring to harness all 


these resources for the industrial development of our country. But, we 


cannot by our own efforts alone secure that degree of development which 


is needed. We need the assistance of the more fortunate and. highly. 
industrialized countries in-the form of technical assistance and capital ' 
l _ goods. The goodwill of friendly nations, has.made it possible for'an : 

increasing number of our people to go abzo£d.for advgnéed- technical . - 

. training. We are fully aware of the value, o^ outside assistance.- The. 

` Commonwealth countries tinder the Colombo Plan, and the United States. 

Technical Co-operation‘and Administration Plans are helping us. Large. 

. sums“ are involved but they are not- enough. The. -underdeveloped 


countries of Asia, if given the aid, financial end technical, they need, can 


become the, finest arid surest bastions- of democracy. . But essentially | 
our development and progress are matters of “ Self-help. "C We know’ 
` the causes of our -general backwardness. Weaze now embarking on our ` 


_ long and difficult j journey to full development sc that, we may achieve our 


' Objective at the-earliest possible.date, largely by our own efforts and by- 


' the sweat of our own brow. ‘We, in Pakistan, are resolved to make up 


for lost centuries as soon as we can. To-day, despite its present:economic |. 
. difficulties, Pakistan. remains one of tbe.stablest democracies in Asia. 
The years of independence have witnessed a steady growth and con-. 
Solidation of the country’s economy. in all spheres." Unfortunately, the. 
, set-back which all the producers of primary products of the world have 


 süffered in the past eight or ten months has. not -eft us unaffected. With 


the decline in the price of our foreign exchange earning rew materials, 
and the sluggish demand. for them, our income has fallen substantially.- 
This, in turn, has necessitated our going ahead-much more slowly than. 


=~ 


we would have done had the bright and cheerfu* conditioris of the years : 


preceding the present slump continued. We are, however, doing our: | 


utmost to prevent the slowing down of the wheels of our development. 


"` I expect that the’ policy ‘of other countries, exspecially in the Common- : 


wealth of Nations, is‘not much different, if different at all, from the policy -` 


face of heavy reduction of their revenues; ‘the’ slowing down of their 
prosperity which will perhaps: affect adversely some of their essential 
developmental programmes. A nation striving for, a sound financial ^ 


„Poston has no alenenve But to eee its Pon of development | 
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which we are pursuing. Australia or  Argentiría, Burma or Brazil, India ^ . 
or Indonesia, Pakistan or Ceylon have all had to trim theiz sails in the . - 


in line with its revenue. It is in times such as these that underdeveloped 
countries, like Pakistan, should receive increased assistance from more 
advanced and fortunate countries, so that their pace of development 
may continue unabated. However; the present difficulties are only a 
passing phase. Basically, as I have already-said, our economy is sound 
and within the limit of our capacity we are taking important steps to 
further strengthen our finance and economy. 

In order to quicken the pace of development an Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation has been set up. The aim of this corporation is to 
sponsor certain industries essential to the country's economy such as 
textiles, paper, engineering, chemicals, fertilizers, sugar and cement. 
This and other steps taken to encourage the establishment of new industries 
are bearing fruit. To-day we have 29 cotton textile mills. A paper 
mill is under construction and two more are on: order. Three thousand 
out of the six thousand jute looms provided.for in the Six Year Develop- 
ment Plan are being setup. A Fertilizer Plant will be installed soon. 
The Government of Canada has given us a Cement Factory under the 
Colombo Plan. More projects, such as Wollen Mills, Sugar Mills, 
ship-building, and many others are well in hand. You will notice there- 
fore that the economy of Pakistan is basically sound: that a fair amount 
has been accomplished in a relatively short time. There are thus good 
grounds for faith in the future of Pakistan. 

We are being guided by a system of life whose social, moral and 
economic code gives us a complete set of values. But we cannot secure 
the practical benefits of our ideology unless we have educated our people; 
. relieved them from the fear of disease, famine and poverty; unless we have 
saved them from the menace of malaria, cholera, tuberculosis and other 
fatal and serious diseases. It is, therefore, incumbent on us to lead a 
crusade against illiteracy and disease. The moral and intellectual fibre 
of a nation can best be judged by the education of its people. The 
standard of culture and civilization is set by educational institutions and 
their influence permeates the very core of life and gives tone to it. To 
make real, speedy and substantial progress we are endeavouring to bring 
our education policy and programme on lines best suited to the genius 
of our people. They are of course consonant with our history and culture 
and have regard to modern conditions and vast developments that have 
taken place all over the world. The close connexion between the 
character of a society and the character of education cannot be too 
strongly stressed. Schools and colleges are not separated from the socia! 
order to which they belong. The true spirit of democracy consists of 
this—that all children should be given, by the state, an equal opportunity 
-of developing their talents and realizing the. best that is in them. In 
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| Pakistan we uv introduced’ free uud compulsory primary E on fo: | 
a period of five years. Varying parts of the country naturally need vary- 
ing periods of time. Education has been give: top priority. - Thousands - 


.. Of primary and secondary schools have been opened all over the country. 
^A network of teachers. training schools, viliage uplift, adult : literacy - 
centres and women's industrial and. welfare homes are being set up in the 


Provinces of Pakistani. Technical -schools,: Research Institutions and .- 
Engineering colleges are being established as well Five universities have ~, 
already ‘been established.. Women's educatior.' is the crying need of our | 
country. .The evils of ill-health, illiteracy and infantile mi ortality were all - 
off-shoots of this: main problem of their. backwardness. Most of. our 
social evils have their roots in the past. We must - now do our utmost. 
Xo come out of the shadows of the. preceeding centuiies. Although 
to-day, à large number of women in our country have been fully- emancipat- 
ed that is far from enough. We are now striving towards securing for : 
every woman in our society equal opportunities with men.. In the great `` 
task of. building our nation and maintaining its solidarity our women - 
have a most valuable part to play as they are the true guardians of our, 
nation: and our generations to come. 
We are a young nation.and I think I have sai enough to show that we: 
are a. vigorous nation., We want to'go: ahead. We want a better life. 


. Our aim has always béen to work in close -hetmony with cur. friends and 


to: extend the ‘existing friendly relations. -We believe in democracy, in. . 
the máximum possible freedom for the indivicual. We also believe in 


- 


| absolute equality between mah and man before the law, in tolerance and EET 
in social-justice. "We do not believe in the Barr.ers of race, colour, creed 


-or the caste systeni. "Totalitàrianism,. or any, compulsion on matters. of 
religion of culture is: foreign to our ideology. We do' nct believe in: a- 


capitalist system of society, nor do we believe in the materialist doctrines ` 


of Communism. We believe instead, in the Islamic concept of social. — 


B justice: which,. while it encourages "private enterprise and recognizes. 
-the right of private property, deprecates large accumulations of unéarned : 


incomes. Our concept enjoins the levelling down of marked inequalities : ` 


. of wealth. Above all, we believe i in peace. To us, these principles are much: 
more than a political testament; They are articles of our faith. It is 
these principles which.we.endeavour to projéct ir. our relations with other- 


countries. In the international field, we continus to strive.for peace, for 
the obliteration of artificial distinctions that divide man from-man: for 
Securing self government,.as their national democratic right, for the peoples: 
-still:nder domination’ and for the progressive’ removal of the potential `- 
threats tà peace and political SOIN in Asia. | ICE eno $t 
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Pakistan's geographical location gives it a special strategic significance, 
West Pakistan rubs shoulders with the Middle East and borders on that 
region surrounding the Persian Gulf where the greatest oil reserves are 
situated. East Pakistan borders on Burma and has a vital interest in the 
problems affecting the countries in South-east Asia. This simple geo- 
graphical fact gives Pakistan special responsibilities in the international 
sphere. This fact also has a bearing on its foreign relations. In its own 
interest and also in the interest of peace on the sub-continent, Pakistan 
must be militarily, politically, and economically strong. Geographical 
contiguity and identity of economic interest and also our cultural affinities 
tend naturally to draw us closer to the Middle East and to the Muslim 
world in general. We seek closer relations with Muslim countries, not 
with the object of éstablishing a rival power bloc but in the hope that 
we might thereby help to strengthen the forces of democracy and peace. 
There is nothing strange about this trend in our foreign relations. The 
same desire to collaborate in pursuit of common interest inspires and 
holds the members of the Commonwealth together. The emergence 
of the Council of Europe and its constituent bodies shows .the same 
tendency among the countries of Western Europe. But we are by no 
means limiting our efforts at friendly collaboration in the international 
field to Muslim countries only. We seek closer relations with all friendly 
powers, be they inside the Commonwealth or outside it. 

In recent weeks the press of our nearest neighbour has waxed high on 
Pakistan joining the Middle Eastern Defence Pact. Frankly, I do not 
profess to know how they came to allege this. - The correct position is, 
that Pakistan has not been invited to join. But, should it be so, Pakistan 
has the undisputed right as an independent sovereign state to decide for 
itself how or where its interests can best be served. Pakistan reserves 
the right to consider each case on its merits and in the light of peace and 
its own interests. 

Both Britain and Pakistan belong to thie Commonwealth of Nations. 
In the uneasy world of to-day, such a large group of sovereign nations 
as comprise the Commonwealth with so much identity in their declared 
aims is a heartening spectacle to mankind. No practical person would 
wantonly wish for its disintegration. Ifthe Commonwealth does nothing 
more than give the world a lead in establishing the brotherhood of man, 
it will still have made a notable contribution to the cause of human welfare. 
The Commonwealth has great opportunities for raising the hopes of 
mankind by outlawing the use of coercion and force as a method of settling 
disputes among its own members, I sincerely believe that in this way this 
free association of free nations can set the world an inspiring example. 
Pakistan is a peace-loving nation and stands by. accepted methods of 
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pm seitlerhenf of all decus. These meds are only, rie con, 
ciliation or mediation and failing: that, arbitration. "These are the methods. : 


of. peaceful settlement of -interhatiorial - disputes. . 2 We. welcome any. > 


effective measures “that. cai be'dèvised to give concrete shape to. our, sincere: 


^ désire for an early and just settlement: of al disputes: that, oan iu 


: exist "between India. and. Pakistan; both.of whom are in the: Comimonwealth,- 
The chief dispute, as you; all know, between. OUT two countries IS Kashmir. - . 
. Since the dispute ‘began, Pakistan has done: “everything: possiblé- to come 


EN E to an amicable séttlement: with- India, Every proposal put-forward. by the. 


. United 'Natións- representative, and. ‘others: in the Commonwealth fora 


"just. settlement has been accepted’ by Pakistan and rejected: by: the other `- e 


; side. : We-feel- that the Commonwealth.:can. play. a much- bigger part . 
dm an early: and: fair solution. of. the- dispute. ‘Fhe: United” ‘Nations alst- 


| S. : can play an*even more significant role inthe- resolving of the problèm which ` 


-must riot-be delayed much longer or shelved on the ground of. expediency.-. 
"We: ‘earnestly hope. that. “something concrete. will. émerge from: the: dis-; 
cussions:.which. ate being "held; at Geneva. between. the United Nations’: 
“representative, and: the: tepresenitatives. of Pakistan and India: A just; - 

. and fair solution-nów; without: further. .delay;: will solve a host of other ` 
“a problems between. these two countries “and. permit thera tó co- ‘operate ^ 
M fully3 in‘economic and’ other fields and thus i imptoye the lot of the-commori 
 mán. ;-In'my view, therefore, the: Commonwealth has limitless possibilities, , ` 


- 


: harassed by mutual distrust and jealousies.. POO P E 
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neon LOOKING. BACK TO-DAY: over © the four yéars of Israel's statehood, i think: 
one can say that the story of her political ànd diplomatic development - 


4 < and indeed that. of thé State.as:à whole is-ọne-of steady progress. ‘In | 
. - = one sphere: only—unfortunately,, itis the important one of relations: with’ 


our Arab: ‘heighbours—is there practically : nc advance at all to record.. 
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asa co-operative force making for peace and orden progress in. a world. as 


t t 


: a i „Isráel’s s emergerice. as a;frèe and independent State was the result” af 7 ` 
pras. manj years’ gradual developrient of the J ewish- community in Palesting;. 


before—and especially during—the Mandate. In Hox _years, we were 
building up a society based on national consciousness—a society whose 
institutions. served both to educate our people in the application of 
democratic principles of self-government, and to show how these could 
be implemented in the ‘everyday life of the community itself and in its 
relations with the outside world. | 

The recognition given by the Mandatory Administration to the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and the Va'ad Leumi (the National Council of 
Palestine Jews) made it easier for the Jewish community in Palestine 
to shape the nucleus of what has since become the Administrative and 
Parliamentary framework of the State set up on May 14, 1948. The- 
fact that Article 4 of the Mandate recognized the special status of the 
Jewish Agency as an advisory body to the Government of Palestine, 
permitted the Agency to exercise a number of political functions, which 
provided its members with training in the political and diplomatic fields, 
and with experience in conducting relations with the British Admini- 
stration in Palestine, with the British Government in London, and also 
with the authorities of other countries and of international organizations 
with which the Yishuy had, in one way or another, some connexion. 


' VALUE OF THE JEWISH AGENCY 

The fact that-Palestine was almost a permanent item on the Agenda of 
the League of Nations, and other international bodies, further imposed 
on the Agency continuous activities in the international arena; the 
maintenance of a permanent office in Geneva, for contacts with the 
Permanent ‘Mandates Commission of the League of Nations, both 
enlarged the scope of our international contacts and experiences and 
provided valuable training for members of its staff. | 

The international character of the Jewish National Home and of the 
Mandatory Regime, and our constant struggle to defend our rights under 
the Mandate, thus served to develop political instruments and the men 
who were eventually to use them in the successor State. So, for instance, 
the little group of men who constituted the Agency’s Political Department, 
in Jerusalem and in London, also laid the foundations of what is now the 
Israel Foreign Service: Mr. Sharett, our present Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was, for fourteen years in charge of the Agency's Political Depart- 
ment in Jerusalem; and many of our present high officials and diplomatic 
representatives abroad had the privilege of serving under him in that 
Department before the establishment of the State: 

It is only proper that I should here pay tribute to Dr. Herzl; the founder 
of the modern Zionist Movement and of. the Zionist Organization—for it 
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'.. Wwa$ hé who first gave practical expression. to the international character 


of the Jewish problem, and to the prospect of solving it through an inter- 


national settlement, providing for the establishment of an independent, , 


sovereign, Jewish State in Palestine. ' Herzl’s vision has proved a most. 
` important factor in ‘developing the “international-mindedness” of the 
Zionist movement generally, and of the mea who, from the earliest days 


of the movement, were- laying the foundazions, of Jewish statehood ‘in . 


Palestine. The tradition’ so ‘established was further enriched by the 
years. of devoted work of the late President Weizmann, who has left to 


- his successors a noble example of a truly internationally ‘minded statesman, | 


-` to inspire the political and diplomatic life of our young ‘State. MP 
I have thought it useful to begin with this brief- historical apercu in 


order to show that Israel's foreign policy. has to be seen, not merely ås- 


the product of our four years statehood, bit as part of a much longer, 


continuous process; Like much else in Israel to-day, its roots Ee deep ; 


in our past, and its main features derive not only from the Party con- 
victions of one’ or another Government, »ur much more from certain 
basic elements in the life cf our people and of.our country. In short, 
it seeks to be' a true reflection of our soc:éty in its relations with. the 


outside world—to project into the international sphere the fundamental 


 ' attitudes and beliefs: which Boren the cor.dvct of our people's life in, 
all its ‘aspects. | | 


‘CONSTRUCTIVE TASES AHEAD 
.. Israel is a. parliamentary, democracy. on the Western pattern, with 
 freely-elected institutions of government and Lberty of speech, assembly 


and worship. We are a peace-loving pecple, with no-ambitions for. 
territorial expansión or desire for aggrandizement.. In almost- every : 
field of our daily life—social, cultural and economic—we are faced with ` 


tremendous problems such as must fully.absorb our energies for many . 
years to come. To these problems, my Government is trying to direct: 


. the attention of its people, and especially of tae younger generatióri;'so 


that they may concentrate their energies on the great constructive tasks ` 


which still remain to be done before this anc:ent land of ours can hope to- 
regain the vigour and prosperity of its past. This aim, and our determina- 


'. tion to defend our liberty and independence- against aggression from 


whatever .quarter, Together constitute E twin driving forces of Israel's 

 democr acy. 

5 It is, therefore, natural and inevitable that Israel should. J herself, 
. on most major issues of. world politics, with all nations which seek peace 
and freedom. - It should be realized, however, that Israel does not support 
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one or another policy in international affairs merely because it is sponsored 
by countries with similar forms of Government to her own, but rather 
because she judges any given policy to be right on its merits and to reflect 
her own concepts of law and justice. When Israel's views have differed 
from those of other friendly countries, she has.never hesitated to give 
full—and on occasion forcible—expression to them, and to explain 
precisely why she holds them. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLE. 


There have been occasions when Israel's line in international forums 
could be described as one of * non-identification.; But our “ non- 
identification" never amounted to anything like neutrality in world 
affairs as a political philosophy or an end in itself. Small—insignificant 
even—as she may look beside the major Powers, Israel has always (and 
especially since her admission to the United Nations) realized that her 
responsibilities were not limited to the defence of her own interests, but 
extended also to playing her appropriate part in the world community 
of which she has been privileged to become a member. Never, since 
her admission to the United Nations in May, 1949, has Israel sought to 
shirk any of the commitments which a posue and constructive policy 
imposes on its supporters. 

So there could be no question, once Israel was a member of the United 
Nations, of her taking the line of consistent abstention from voting on 
issues of vital importance. It would clearly have been impossible for 
her to enter the United Nations on terms of this kind—namely with the 
idea of having mental reservations on every problem of real significance 
in the international field. That would have meant joining the community 
of nations under false pretences, and would have been wholly out of 
keeping with Israel's sense of duty, history and self-interest. The guiding 
principle of Israel's foreign policy may, I think, be briefly stated as 
follows: 

First and foremost, to co- operate in preserving peace and security in 
the world, and to help in establishing conditions favourable to inter- 
national co-operation between all countries, irrespective of their political 
systems, who are interested in co-existing together freely and normally, 
respecting each other's integrity, international obligations, and the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

On the basis of this main principle, Israel is prepared to advocate, on 
their merits, the implementation of one policy or another, as occasion 
may appear to demand, and to defend her position against criticism from 
whatever quarter it may arise. In accordance with this attitude, for 
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instance, she recognized the Government. di the People's Republi of 
China at about the-same time when it was recognized by a number of 
-Asiatic countries, and by 'Great- Britain, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland and Holland. But she had, none the less, no. hesitation at 
. all in supporting United Nations action in Korea, which culminated.in 
. the.condemnation of the Chinesé People’s 3 Government for aggression 
_in that theatre Of war. 2 - . ov. D ee E Se 


ee 


. THE ARAB STATES 

After four years of statehood, Israel finds herself. widely recognized. 
The only countries which have failed to recogn:ze her are tae. Arab States, 
and. one ot two countries—like Pakistan, Afghanistan. and: Abyssinia-— ` 
which lie on the periphery of the Arab world. Some twenty-four 
countries have diplomatic representatives ir. Israel, and Israel maintains 
. diplomatic Missions in thirty foreign capitals. There is, of course, much - 
" wider ‘consular a both of foreign countries In Eun and of 
' Israel abroad.. ZEE i 

We have been; and, are, of’ course, espeticlly a anxious. to deni. 
our relations with, those neighbouring and Asian’ countries which have 
recognized us. Our Mission in Ankara was one of the first: to be.estáb- ` 
lished, and our relations with Turkey have. been steadily- developing ever 
"since. Quite recently, we opened a Legation in Tokyo. ` In fact, the only ` 
serious gap in Israel's intérnational relatioas, and her main source of 
` political embarrassment, is that represented : 3y the Arab States. 
. . The Arab States did everything i in their power to prevent: Israel from `- 

bene born; failing in this, they. sought to -destroy her in infancy. Their 
efforts. brought them only a severe military. setback, which left tham no 
alternative but to conclude Armistice Agreements with’ Israel in 1949. 
These Armistice Agreements still govern the rélations—so far as relations 
may be said to exist at all—between Israel and her Arab neighbours. _ 
< In fact, the Armistice Ape are rea ly more serious.instruments - 
than that name normally implies, The Demarcation Lines they. define 
are not only lines separating armies in the field; they: represent the agreed 
limits of the jurisdiction of the respective parties, and have thus assumed 
the. character of political frontiers. The Agreements contain provisions | 
to the effect that they may be superseded only by new accords reached 
by mutual agreement between the parties. They hàve.been ratified by 
: the Security. Council, and have’ thus. the welgat of international authority: 
behind them. 

^ Not only have all the Arab countries Gone cert refused - to make, or 
even to discuss, peace with Israel; they have o»posed her advance on every 
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front, and have sought to embarrass her politically and economically 
wherever they could. They have fought her admission to international 
organizations of every kind; they have done their utmost to exclude her 
from regional arrangements (for instance, from the bodies engaged in 
fighting malaria and locusts in the Middle East), and in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, they have on occasion withheld their 
support from resolutions with which they were in entire agreement solely 
because those resolutions were sponsored by Israel. 

Throughout, their attitude has been vindictive. It looks as if the entire 
bloc of the Arab States (six of them members of the United Nations), 
with their 2-2 million square miles of territory for their 42,000,000 people, 
are united in grudging Israel her-8,000 square miles for her population 
of one and threequarter millions. 

The United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine has 
been at work since 1948 to try and build some bridge between a willing 
Israel and an unco-operative Arab world, but for all its sincere devotion 
to this important task, it has so far failed to register much success. The 
last General Assembly session provided perhaps the most striking instance 
' of Arab non-co-operation: the majority of the members of the Assembly’s 
Political Committee passed a resolution in favour of the opening of 
direct negotiations between Israel and the Arab States, without prejudice 
to any future settlement which might be agreed upon by the parties 
concerned. The Arab States refused to accept this resolution, and did 
everything in their power to prevent its obtaining the necessary two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly. 

We have been much gratified by the consistent support accorded by 
the United Kingdom Delegation to the Assembly to' the principle of 
direct negotiations, which would contribute so much, not only to the 
welfare of Israel and the Arab countries, but also to the peace and 
security of this vitally important strategic area. 

Our failure to make any progress towards direct negotiations with 
the Arabs makes the increasing rate of Arab rearmament a matter of 
immediate and vital practical concern for us. It becomes even more 
serious in the light of the militant campaign against Israel—similarly on 
the increase—in which many Arab leaders are constantly indulging. 
We are convinced that, until peace is firmly established between Israel 
and the Arab States, anything in the nature of an arms-race in the Middle 
East can onlyje opardize the security of the entire area, injure whatever 
prospects there may be of Israel-Arab understanding, and prejudice 
rather than advance the cause of effective regional defence against any 
outside aggtessor. It is also our sincere belief that the only way to 
protect this vital area against the-social and economic unrest which 
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"piodded the breeding:grouid" fo? political’ instability, i, to raise. ihe 
E rue living-standards of the’ population: . ee a 


‘In spite of. Arab opposition. -Israel - lias. “been sadi a lier; 


interest. and ‘her activites in the international: field; ‘and: has ‘been plying va 
ane active, if modest; -part in organizations: ‘gach äs the World’ Health. 

~ Organization, tlie International Labour Officé, the F:A.0.. ,U.NES:C.O.; 
"and , others, : ` She-has’ ‘strengthened her. international: position by’ pais 


D i e 'and- treaties, ~including «commercial agreements: with, ‘Holland; Turkey; -. 


~Finland; ‘Yugoslavia, “Poland, ' - Argentina; «Notway . and Uruguay; . o 
AE Agreements with ‘Great Britain, the- Uixted-States, ‘Turkey; Holland, 

“the Philippines, Fratice and' Switzerland. , She has become. a- party-t to: 

“some. ‘thirty. multilateral. converitions—from’ the Geneva. Red? Cross‘ 
‘Coiiventions and the International Wheat Ag-éement to the Convention. on. 
`! Economie: Statistics and the. ‘International. Convention. for the Protection .- 
: of Industrial Property: : . More recently, she“ 3as negotiated, the. pe: - 
_-Reparations Agreement with; Wert Geiinaiy. 
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has bei Seeking; ‘not: Without: “some: -theas: are ‘of success,’ to fulfil her j JL 
7 obligations as a. member’ of; ihe world community, strengthenirig SO: far ; as 3 
m she can. both international organization and the rule of the Law of Nations: ` 
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Ta réċeñt : HN. our, - intétnaltional relations. Have: sütfered: drm. ar 
organized. and. delibe erate. attack- ôn our State: and: its idedldgical founda- id 
tions: -Thè Prague Trials: contained open. attacxs.on Israel-and Zionist 


- 


ot yet 12 < ye 


. and; by: stressing the. J ewish -origin of most .cf the ‘accused: ‘gave’ ai, anti-.< i 


- semitic slant to. the Whole proceedings. :Heforé the -dust had! “settled. 
from: these events in Prague; thé Jewish. people. the World ‘over. suffered.“ 


T -an even’ -graver shock: ‘from. afresh attack .d3livered from: Moscow. In» 


the ‘accusations against, the arrested: physicians there : BP similar. ` t 
- references to their“! Jewish ” and:“ Zionist” character. 65 E 
“But: Writing purely for myself, and as à Jew; I cannot. help remembering ` 
: that: August Bebel“ orice called anti-semitism’ "the socialism of. fools." 
To him; and -to..the: civilized ipéople of tha: Lberal age, ‘anti: semitisr’ * 
looked like. some anomalous sürvival.of the superstitions and obscurantism ;; 
C- of ‘the’: ‘past-—such- as‘ was then the. Czarist- régime. in: Ryiri-einielly 
- - régolved: to find-in the’ Jews 2 scapegoat for. their own, ‘misdeeds; x et im 


v E :Bébel's. own. country; “less than half-a-century- later, Hitler was ‘to give.a 
[iU Cw few and:sinister meaning to. anti-semitisni,. transcending,’ in most. brutal -. 


And, vicious form, the: worst. excesses. of, the Mast Agen. . We: of. our. 
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genération hhve seeh 'Six ao of. our: people | fall victims to ‘deliberate 

collective ‘maAssacre.. Is. it surpfising that we feel déep. concern when . 

once again the Jewish origin of persons accused. ‘of serious crimes is. 

deliberately underlined by the official: prosécution? - What ‘doés it mean, 

- in terms of civil and religious rights, and personal safety, for the. two-and- . 
a-half million Jews still. diving, in: the Soviet Union.and.in the Peoples’ : 
Democracies? ‘This is.a question which calls urgently for a clear answer—. 
if international morality and the rule of law under the Charter of the: 

"United Nations still have any meaning... ^| - 

- As an, Istaeli, I know that my people and my Government have no: 

. desire whatever to intérfere in the domestic affairs of any other country.: 
As a-Jew, Il have never had a shadow of doubt of the complete loyalty of 

' Jewish citizens of the people's democracies, as of Jewish citizens elsewhere;. 

: "to:the lands of their adoption. ..I know that, wherevér Jews are attacked 
and persecuted: because of one thing only—their Jewishness—it is our 
duty to help.to the limit of our power. J know-that my fellow-countrynien 
will feel t lat, whatever the difficulties they already: have to face, they 
have not fulfilled their duty unless. their doors remain open to ali their 
persecuted brethren. "For this was Israel. created; and, in the future as 
in the past, I know; from my own personal feelings, that she will spend 
her last ounce of strength to fulfil her duty and her destiny: 

In conclusion, may I remind-you that four years.is a: very ‘brief span in 
the life of, |a nation. ‘What we have managed to achieve; as well as the, 
lessons: we have had to learn, through trial and'error, in those four years, 

. gives us confidence to continue, with faith i in our future, and determination 
to protect’ our own legitimate. interests, and to help, so far as in us lies, to 
preserve and maintain the peace and freedom of the world; which alone 
can ensure the progress and prosperity of any of its péoples. B ' 
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* = IE | i Reforms in Vietnam 
7 d E: By A CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue NEW. GOVERNMENT of Vietnam; under the leadership of Mi. Nguyen 
Van Tam, has, since its advent to power in June, 1952, caused the young 
state of Vietnam to make. appreciable ; progress. .Mr. Tam's first care 
has been to prepare a proper budget; which: would enable his own tax- 
ps dnd InietndHonas Fi as well, to forma an idea of the financial 
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Bu ce “situation 2 the country’ ‘and. of. its: war effort. "One. í of the deinen: of. 
a E - this: budget i$-thatthe sum devoted. to the: ‘dévelopmenit: of the nation's `=- 
- Army: has: risen from. 860 to 1:750 millions: of piastres,. r -Non-military. 
e * expenditure i IS chiefly’ concerned With ‘social: ‘progress: -uridef: it-come the £; i 
z - -pácification of areas either reconquered « Or which have rejoined the State; < 
| 3 i B ‘social, services and education: “If orie takes: the surm-total, inclusivé of the’ 
French contribution: to the Vietnamese’ Army rey milliards) and Ámérican--- 
p economic: aid: (400. millions), the 1952 :Budget rises on the expenditure. a 
‘side to.8. 65 milliards of -piastres, whilst tlie normal scale of receipts is. only: 
y å milliards.. Thé Government, has,. therefore; Peen forced to institute i a 
“lew tax-—the "Armament Sürtax.: n ase 
n ` “Later will be: examined some of ihe projests ef ihe Tám: go veuimient 
ieluding teforms. designed i in the intérests boti of- the rüral- popillation: = 
and. the’ urban. working class, the- issuing: óf'à Labour Code and the.: 
"institution - -of .Freedom. of | "Association. ` he ‘essential task’. needing. 
. attention: ‘has, without doubt; been the progressive . establishment: of” a 
. represeritative ‘system, Thus, the first-elections (for: the. Communes) Were: 
~ held onthe 25th: January. 1953; and have resulted i in å: real success: for the: 
^ Government:. ere M ee es ES 2 
^ To organize these elections’ ai, Ath Was a: re ESA Jt cou have: been S 
anticipated, above: all;.;that: "with: Viet-Mitih/ i issuing inüsttuetions. for. 
Nome ied thé voters: "would: not daré:to go: to. the poll for. feat" of 
* terrorist reprisals: : When: to:.this factor’ could ‘be’ added. the. fact that- a 
7 fraction: of the population. i 1S devoid: of political education, ~and im conse”. 
: 5 quence;- undecided; and often. neèutralist or; inclined. to-sit ori the fence, - 
s LE ME riajórity of abstentions. could have been expected... Nothing. of the kind © 
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htm “occurred: : The’ proportion: of. ‘those’ voting” exceeded; the most: optimistic? - 
te / forecasts; 80 "much so. that the. polling. centres “were bottlezecked,: andi 
N Lll > -in many ‘places. the closing of the. poll had to: be delayed for. two hours. ' : 
” = Fhe. official: ‘résiilts show. that, in the country. as a. whole, the percentage? 
x E tef those voting was more than. 80: per. cerit; blank and invalid papers. Duy 
| 
E 





“amounting to:5 per cent. ` It is. also: ‘remarkable that: thosé.élected-‘were,. 
k? eo ‘on:the scale. of 60 per cent; ex-notables—those: who had: normally “been” 
E nominated tó the: councils of communes ‘before’ ‘these were elected. bodies." 
E i ‘There: are,-as well, Soine. shadows on the picture?s ‘Tn’ Hanoi; for shore as 
2 Ru -. ihére -Was- 47 per ‘Gent’ abstention; “and, those -who ` did ‘vote chose alist: 
H ` hostile" to Fraáncoó-Vietham: collaboration. -- Büt eyen, this result. goes. ome 
ds "show that. the elections: were entirely: free. . Of'course; -these élections. are. 
p E only. the-fitst stage.“ . They. concerned: only’ that’ part ofthe country: which -` 
Je «ds conipletely ‘pacified,’ : Only 2,000: communes-took part; thoügh. they”, 
àp > "include most- of the. large centres. n. densely-populated s areas.. d. 
m 
d. 
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It is, however, a matter of urgency to try to secure for Vietnam an 
organ of national representation. As the matters are now, it would 
seem scarcely possible to hold a General Election. Voting would be 
impossible in those regions controlled by Viet-Minh, or in those exposed 
to the operations of the guerillas—least of all in those where fighting is 
actuallv going on. 

In the interim, until paeiicationi is complete, and until non-communist 
political parties, capable of attracting those voters who so far are lacking 
in political tradition and education come into being, the Government is 
considering setting up provincial councils chosen by the councils of the 
communes. .These provincial councils, in their turn, would nominate 
the members of a National. Assembly. | 
* One of the factors which have contributed to the strengthening of 
Mr. Tam's government, and to their success at the elections has, without 
doubt, been their social reforms, consisting of the publication of a Labour 
Code and the granting of permission to form- Trade Unions. The 
Labour Code regulates collective agreements, the calculation of the 
minimum wage, hours of work, apprenticeship, holidays, employment 
bureaux and disputes. Drawing its inspiration from Western legislation, 
jt brings to Asian workmen, for the first time, statutory guarantees up to 
now unknown in that portion of the globe. 

As regards Trade Unions, there did exist a certain number, affiliated 
to the Christian Workers Confederation or to the Confederation Generale 
du Travail-Force Ouvriére—but their existence was only semi-official. 
Now, all Vietnamese enjoy full liberty of association. Some persons are 
afraid that at a time of civil war this liberty is premature, and predict 
. that the Unions will be diverted from their true mission by political 
agitators.. Quite clearly, the Tam government is prepared to take the 
risk, and thus to show its faith in the future. 

In agricultural reform, a matter of particular importance in-a land so 
essentially agricultural as Vietnam, results have been perhaps less 
spectacular. The fact is that the problem is extremely complex and 
demands large-scale financial assistance. The problem has various 
aspects. ‘Large areas remain very badly cultivated in the South (the 
area of great estates), while in the North, in the densely-populated Delta, 
questions of rent and of loans at usurious rates of interest are the most 
pressing. 

The first step has been to set up a National Fund for loans to Agricul- 
tural and Handicraft Co-operative Societies. This office is designed to give 
the necessary assistance for buying agricultural land, or for setting up of a 
Handicraft Centre. It is hoped that, by this means, many tenant-farmers 
may become the owners of their Jand. 
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ide THE GREAT:MAN THEORY as an explanation of tlie D of. is y is an.. 
Fr  sutmódel concept. ^ „Historians. prefer. to thin« that the. timés, make the- 

; Critical. periods. Cry- aloud: for leaders: and ‘history: attesté that. the: 
POE hás, not gone unanswered. . "The United. States. found Patrick iu 


dur s m "Adams, “Washington; J effersori,. Lincolr, : Wilson, and Franklin *. 
"qus E ; Roosevelt. in its hours: of- trial. ‘Turkey produced ‘Kemal Ataturk; the: 


~ Philippines gave | the. nod. to Manuel. Luis Qüézcn. «le uve : 


- for survival.:. Thé Philippine Islànds-—a nation not yet seven years old: ^ 3 


P d E. .is in the thick of that. battle." „Agrarian. dis Srders ánd-an infamous: 


- election: ‘reveal that the: Islends- are. far: from, “secured . as a` ‘bastion : of: 
^ democracy. » The. present ` chief: éxecitive, ‘Elpidio - - Quirino, ‘does not: 
< appear to be the.“ Brent man in a: crisis. alpino stil} lcok i in: väin for: 


hd 


ing ^The' career of Manuel Gen remains. unique in Philippine annals: 


ee 


The Islands. have- their heroes—Rizal, -Aguinaldo—but' the- wiry, little 


us ~ Luzön fitebrarid. starids'as the Filipirio's'chieficlaim tó fame: = 0), ^07 
us When. United. States.troops: quashed: thë Philippine insurrection: at ee. 


oe of the century, they found’ Manuel: Quezon; in the rebel forces... Thet 
AO .yóung- Jieutenant: was. capable ' of: ‘being ‘reconstructed and. rightly. Saw: 
i A that: co-operation. with! the Americans, was. the- proper path - to power: 


ER “J oining tlie: 'bándwagon, "his Hirst major triumph’ came: after an appoint. ` 
E " ^ "ment; as. resident : commissioner: to: the - United :States.- he: eárnést- 
ie is “pin pleaded This: cáse- before: ‘President "Wcodrow Wilson; and thé.^ 


E passage: of. the Jones: Act: (1916). Which; gráhtedithe Philippines: a measure 
. of self-government: was. due i in part, at least, sto ‘Quezon’s tiréless-éfforts. . 


Pidana: and; became, undisputed” leader. of the: “colony” in its ‘struggle. for: : 


(7 
` 


e an “independence. - When freedom: appeared: onthe horizon in:the form: of" 


the .Hare-Hawés- Cutting. Act, Quezon, turned. thumbs down -on ` the: 


^— 


| : + a measure. The: bill. had, certain economic .and military, shortcomings, ` 


| "but an. important: factor in the: politico’ s Veto, liss.in another: area: the: ^ 


.. committee! ‘headed. vy. Quezon’s. arch rival, Sergio Ósmefia, ‘had returned: 
4 from: “Washington: "with: the freedom bill: “In -crder.:to, get the: credit: 
;- himself, -but also to, seeif he couldn’ t do better: bx the. Philippines; Señor” 
: QQuezoi journied, to Washington early in-1934; ° ‘He returned afew months `. 
; later with the T Tying MeDuthe Ack The'measere.. was doo identical ;. 
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jo - Mamet: Luis Quezon: “An Appraisal: oa 
E d n: By ALAN: EDMOND! KENT rm DG 


“To-day, more and. more attention ‘is ‘being focussed, upon. Asia s. ik E 


ae. .. a second: Quezon.“ R 3 : zu = 


f 
4 


. Duririg the twenties, "the Filipino. consolidated. bis position” in Fx : 


7 grant of. independence ‘had. not been: secured: iby Manuel, Quezon. i A x 


~ 


to its predecesor but (mezon could claim. independence was now his 
baby. 

The next year he was elected first président of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. He had reached the apex of a brilliant political career. The 
years that followed were almost anti-climax. The President laboured 
like a beaver to prepare the Islands for full independence. Japanese 
invasion halted his life's dream and he died i in 1944— head of à gover nment 
—in exile. 

Manuel Luis Quezon Was a inova i of the first order: 
A fiery, dapper little man, Quezon was often called the “ Patrick Henry 
of the Philippines." .Journalists undoubtedly picked this appelation in 
deference to'the memory of George Washington who might have taken 
a spin or two in the tomb had his name been coupled with that of Quezon. 
Washington was a picture of Anglo-Saxon austerity. Quezon was more 
the Latin who enjoyed doing things with a flourish. He was devoted 
to silk shirts and fancy suits and enjoyed occasional visits to night clubs. 

The Filipino had much more in common with his American counter- 
part, Franklin Roosevelt. Both were astute politicians and both played 
to the masses and were interested in Social Justice. Both were victims 
of disease: Roosevelt carried the ravages of infantile paralysis, while 
Quezon was tubercular. And both, it seems, had the interests of the 

Philippines at heart. 
^. For Quezon, of course, this was à full time job. Reading the press of 
this nation from 1935 to. 1941 gives a rather odd picture of this head of 
a quasi-independent state. One day Quezon could be the most ardent 
independence advocate in the islands; the next it would be clear 
the President was in favour of. a dominion. This inconsistency need 
not necessarily condemn the Philippine leader as an incompetent. 

An opportunist, Quezon was driven by two furies. One was con- 
cerned with the welfare of the Philippines ; the other desired to insure that 
Manuel Quezon would be remembered as the “ great man ” of Philippine 
history. In:order to reach these goals, the Filipino worried much about 
the economic plight of the Islands and about the Japanese. What would 
happen to the Philippine economy if tariff preferences in the American 
market ended with independence? What would happen to a weak 
independent nation in the face of Japanese expansion? 

Being of a quick turn of mind, Quezon thought one day that the 
interests of the Philippines and of Manuel Quezon could best be served 
by a dominion. The next, upon realizing that his whole political career 
was based on the fight for independence, he would recant. Quezon merits 
censure for not standing consistently in the shadow of a set principle, but 
his great concern for the future of the Islands tends to temper the criticism. 
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Review of Recent Chinese Publications 
By A. G. MORKILL . 


. China Reconstructs is probably the most factual publication and deals 


mainly with developments in agriculture, railways, conservancy, etc. 
It is illustrated and appears every two months. People’s China is an - 
illustrated fortnightly and N.C.N.A. (New China News Agency) a broad- 
sheet issued daily in London. ! 

Much space in all this Chinese literature is devoted to the usual 
propaganda, “ Peace," Germ Warfare, and Prisoners of War: the 
recent " Peace " Conference of Asian and Pacific Regions in Vienna - 
figures as a prominent feature. There is, however, much information of 
general interest. bes 

Reference has been made elsewhere to the declared policy of the Central 
People’s Government to collectivize agriculture. This was to be achieved 
by stages beginning with Mutual Aid Teams, which later were to be 
combined into Agricultural Co-operative Units; in both these private — 
ownership was to be preserved. Collective Farms would follow and 
the final stage would be the large highly mechanized State farms; in 
both these stages private ownership would disappear. 

It is now announced that land reform has been carried out in respect 


of 90 per cent of the agricultural population and that under the redistri- 


bution of land confiscated from landowners, which was its main feature, 
300 million peasants have been allotted 700 million mou, which works 
out at about one-third of an acre each. According to China Reconstructs 
of Nov./Dec. 1952 there are now six million mutual aid teams, employing 
40 per cent of the agricultural population, and. over 5,000 Agricultural 
Producers’ Co-operatives. The N.C.N.A. (Sept. 23) reports that there 
are IO collective farms (serving as pilot schemes) and (Sept. 17) that there 
are 548 State farms of a total area of 189,000 hectares, of which 29 farms 
aggregating 80,000 hectares are mechanized. (1 hectare equals 24 acres). 

China Reconstructs for Nov./Dec. in an article on Agricultural Pro- 
ducers’ Co-operatives states that these contain. on an average 20 peasant 
families, working from 33 to 50 acres, but mention is made of units up 
to 180 acres with 80 families. The method of distribution of the crops 
varies, we are told, being calculated sometimes on the basis of land only 
(labour being paid in wages), sometimes on labour only, and sometimes 
on a combination of both. Yields on 40 Co-operatives in 1951 are 
stated to have surpassed those on land cultivated by individual- peasants 
by 39.2 per cent and of land cultivated by mutual-aid teams by 16.4 


per cent. 
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Crop yields are of especial interest now: that China, which used to 
import food grains, is exporting rice to India and Ceylon. People's 
China (Nov. 1) reports agreements to sell Ceylon 80,000 tons of rice and 
to supply India with a further 50,000 tons, bringing China's rice exports - 
to India to 556,500 tons. The N.C.N.A. (Feb. 9, 1953) records that 
61,035 tons of Chinese rice had reached Ceylon which is supplying China 
with rubber in exchange. People's China (Oct. 16) states that, taking the 
“ highest pre-liberation figure" as 100 production of “ grain” in 1952 
was 109 and of rice 118.7, but it is not stated from which year the pre- 
liberation figure is taken. 

In order to illustrate the advantages claimed for the Producers’ Co- 
operative over the Mutual Aid team and the lone cultivator, the article . 
quotes yields of 900 and’ 1,320 lbs. of wheat per acre on two Hopei 
Co-operatives (compared with 660 for local mutual-aid teams). The 
N.C.N.A. quotes yields of 1,674 Ibs. and 2,959 Ibs. of “ grain" by other 
co-operatives and a yield of 4,684 lbs. of rice per acre on a Co-operative 
in Chekiang. The country's total production is not given, which makes 
comparison with former years difficult. The China Handbook, 1937-43, 
gave the average figures for 22 provinces over the period 1931-37, con- 
verted into lbs. per acre as: wheat 1,158, rice 2,730 and sorghum (kaoliang) 
1,446. Land and Labour in China by :‘R. H. Tawney (published 1932) 
in a table comparing crop yields in different countries gives these yields 
per acre for China: wheat 10.8 bushels (==648 lbs.), corn 11.7 bushels 
(=655 lbs.), and rice 1,750 Ibs. 

Free China Information of Feb. 5 contains an account of land reform 
in Taiwan. In the first stage rents were reduced to a maximum of 37.5 
per cent of the main crop; the second stage was the sale of 46,309 hectares 
of State land to 96,906 tenants, and in the final stage 70 per cent of the 
total of rented land is to be purchased from the owners out of a fund 
raised by the sale of Government industries and sold to tenants for 24 
times the value of the annual main crop, payable by the tenant in ten 
yearly instalments. The landowners will keep 3 hectares of padi and 
6 of dry land. The aim is peasant pee and owners are com- 
pensated for being dispossessed. 

There is an account in China: Reconstructs of donee in animal 
husbandry in the North-West. Stallions have been imported from the 
U.S.S.R., a new sheep (a cross between Rambouillet and Kasakh) is 
yielding 16 lbs. of fine soft wool each year and good results are being 
obtained by crossing Chinese sheep with ‘Soviet ees: Artificial 
insemination has been introduced. 

People’s China of Nov. 1 records that the first train has reached 
Lanchow on the new line which extends the existing Lunghai Railway to 
that city. The new section covers 225 miles and will improve the transport 
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of copper, iron, coal, salt and petroleum from Kansu, and of furs, live- 
stock, and wool from the North-West. -It will also. bring the manu- 
factures of the East coast to :he West. 

The line from Chungking to Chengtu was constructed and opened it in. 
1952; and a line from Chengtu to Tienshui, where it will meet the line from 
'the East coast to Lanchow, is under construction. A line from Lanchow 
to Sinkiang, to connect with zhe Soviet Railway system is projected. 

Reviewing trade and industry People's China of Oct. 16 gives the 
following figures of industry and commerce. Taking the highest “ pre- ` 
liberatión ” figure as 100, cotton production in 1952 was 155, hemp 559, 
tobacco 294, sugar T17, pig iron 104, steel ingots 155, coal 90, electric 

power 115, petrol 136, cement 148, timber 126, cotton yarn 144, cotton 
cloth 161, flour 106, refined sugar 100, paper. 234, cigarettes 145, 

' matches 111. The State produced 67.3 per cent of all. industrial goods and 
handles (with co-operatives) 62.9 per cent of all trade. N.C.N.A. of . 
sept. 18 states that 70 per cent of-China's foreign trade was with U.S.S.R. - 
and satellites, that the State owned 78/80 per cent of heavy industry, 
40 per cent of light industry, all railways, 60 per cent oc shipping, and 
controlled 90 per cent of loans and deposits. — 

Throughout these accounts emphasis is laid on the production drive 
which is being stimulated bv methods adopted in the U.S.S.R.; e.g., 
N.C.N.A. of Sept. 25 reports that a mode. bricklaying team in Harbin 
had -stepped up the daily number of bricxs laid per man to 1,800 as 
compared with a previous 700. British Trade Union comments would be 

‘interesting. . People's China of Dec. 16 reports that in the past three 
years new afforestation covers an area one-third the size of Switzerland. 

Astronomical figures of the output of literature are given in People's 

China. . In 1952 it is estimated that 886 million copies of bocks and 180 
million copies of periodicals were issued as compared with 178 million 
and 32,200,000 respectively in 1936. In the last three years 3,686,000. 
copies of works by Marx, Lenin, Engels, and Stalin, and, 3,020,000 of 
Mao's selected works were issued. Prominence is- given to the drive 
against illiteracy. 

While these publications give a picture - of improved conditions for 
peasants and industrial workers of deve oring industry and general 

‘contentment, Free China Information of Jan. 5 (quoting a stray copy of 
the Sian Multitude Daily of Oct. 21) reports a peasant rising in Kansu 
involving 20,000 people, taking three-months tə suppress and costing the 
Government 3,000 killed, and.a review of the past three years in People's 
China of Oct. 16 mentions that “We have -iquidated more than two 
million bandits." | ies 
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Some Aspects of my Work OV e 
; Seed 
at the U.N. Assembly ee 


By BEGUM LIAQUAT ALI KHAN 


IT IS WITH very great pleasure, but a certain amount of trepidation, that 
I presume to address this august and very experienced gathering, under 
the distinguished chairmanship of Sir Partick Spens, whose outstanding 
legal acumen has been recognized and respected both at home and 
abroad. The East India Association itself has a most imposing array of 
celebrity members and a long record of achievement to its name. _ No 
small amount of this, I feel sure, is due to the interest, zeal and personal 
calibre of its Honorary Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, who has served its 
cause for over 25 years. 


My work in the United Nations was neither glamorous, spectacular, 
nor momentous; but it did represent one small facet of the way in which 
Pakistan is approaching certain problems of both national and inter- 
national importance. It is, therefore, in this light that I put before you 
three of the problems with which I was personally connected in the 
Third Committee of the U.N. General Assembly at its seventh session 
in New York in the closing months of 1952. They are: (1) The Convention 
on the Political Rights of Women; (2) Freedom of Information; and 
(3) Right of Self- Determination of Peoples. 


My short experience as a Pakistan delegate convinced me of two things: 
firstly, that there are no glib, easy, ready-made solutions to the world's 
political, social, economic and cultural problems; and, secondly, that, 
in spite of all the difficulties and complexities, much more could and would 
be done towards their solution if fear and power-politics were not allowed 
to interfere as often as they do. However, I do feel, that, in spite of all 
its sins of ommission and commission, the U.N's greatest contribution 
to world peace is that it provides a platform, a sort of international 
soap-box, where the varios nations may at least have their say and blow 
off, dangerous steam—steam which, this way, merely blisters the ear- 
phones in this modern Tower of Babel, instead of blowing the lids off a 
series of wars. 

The adoption of the Covenent on the Political Rights of Women is a 
landmark in the 50 years of struggle by the women of the world to achieve 
full equality of political rights with men. The impact of this consumma- 
tion on the consciousness of women in all parts of the world must be 
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tremendous. Briefly, women háve- Den even ‘three political rights: 
the right of voting .at elections, the right. of representation on publicly 


~ elected bodies, and the right of holding pubic office. This Convention: 


is now open for signature by the 60 member States of the U.N. “Of these - 


60 the. following 12 do not grant women any political rights: Afghanistan, ^ . 


— lran, Lebanon, Egypt; Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Yeman, Ethiopia, Columbia, : 


"ea Honduras, Bolivia and Nicaragua.. There is no doubt that this will soon . 


be rectified in Egypt, and that the women of the other Middle’ East : 

countries are now becoming increasingly aware of this problem. ` | 
“As T mentioned in my stetement before the Third Committee om the 

| 15th December, Articles 1 and 2 of the Dra:t Convention (i.e. the right 

to vote at elections and. the right of representation) present us with no __ 

difficulty, for under’ laws enacted in'1951.and 1952 by the Constituent | 


Assembly of. Pakistan, women have been given the right to. vote, to stand 


for élections, and to be eligible for appointment to public:office on equal ` 


. terms with men. In addition, seats have been reserved for them in the 


. legislatures so that they may be encouraged to-stand for elections. ' These; > 
and other rights which are. theirs under the personal law. of Islam, provide : 
our women with the challenge to fit themselves to make full and proper 
^X. use of those rights and the responsibilities they entail. | 
^. With regard to Article 3 concerning'the right of wonien to hold public - 
offices, Pakistan along with the United Kingdom, the United: States, 
- . Australia and. several others, felt that if “public office " was meant to ' 
include both appointive as well as elective cffices, then they must make 


some reservations regarding: certain. appoint-vé offices; such as those of __ 


the Armed Forces, a few civil services and otber miscellaneous posts, - | 
` to which it is deemed both inexpedient and inadvisable to appoint women. 


' As was pointed out, women are hot appointed to certain functions in-the `` 


- churches of advanced countries. One has to face the fact that there are 
‘some posts for which women are both physically and temperamentally . 
"unsuitable, and I do not feel they lose anything by forgoing such posts. 

I did suggest however, that the application of the Convention, to Non- 
- Self-Governing and Trust Territories must be. made obligatory, for the” 

. .grant of political rights to. the women of these territories on equal terms 

. with their menfolk would contribute to a more. speedv attainment of ' 

- the advance required of them in order to exercise their right: to. self- ` ` 
determination. "T a l - o. 


| FREEDOM or INFORMATION e 


‘This. bünsen me to the second of my topics; ds very aera “but very B 
du subject Freedom of Information us its \ various knotty problems. E 
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B of (a) the intéhiational right: ‘of coiiection; (b) the future "o of the U.N. 
-in the field of reedom of information, (c) false. and distorted information,. 


. (d) the dissemination of U.N resolutions, (e). information facilities in 


under-developed regions ofthe World (f ) the need for a.draft international 


eode of ethics. - On a report of the Third Committee regarding these 


- problems resolutions. were. adopted. on- each .of them by the General 


ect has been under discussion; and stall remains on the anvil 


' of controversy. 


_ 4 The Econo: ic and. Socal Councif had appointed the ee à 
of the Philippines, "Mr. Salvador P. Lopez, in. his: personal capacity, as 


rapporteur- on. freedom of information; with orders to report back to 


the Council in 1953... Under these circumstances it was ‘considered. - 


4 


) Assembly at its plenary meeting ón. the 16th December, 1952. For seven’ | 
. years the subj 


advisable to keep an.open mind.on certain controversial points raised | 
until the Council had studied his report, so as riot to prejudice the issues. 


I need not stress t the great importance we attached to the free-flow of E 
information and opinion-in.the building up of understanding, and the .. 
' peace and: prosperity | which.are the results. of it; not to mention the ` 


accepted basic right of all peoples to be fully. and. reliably informed. 


. The power of the Press; of the written and spoken word ; of the multiple ` 
methods and media of knowledge and. publicity, constitute a very powerful x 
but dangetous and double-edged weapon. which may: be. the .sourcé of . 
the greatest ood if wisely encouraged. and controlled; or of the greatest 


evil in the form: of racial or. war propaganda, Af uncontrolled or unsub- 


jected to any form of international ethics. The problem is made doubly I 


complicated By the very vagueness of the frontiers between true, false and 


distorted ING and the relative and other anpects i what i is good and 


desirable, and what 1 isnot. 5 s 7, s P 


^ 


is 
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I THE. INFORMATION, SERVICES. 
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Num coptesentitives —— ilie pnus of building: up. m | 
information services of under-developed countries, since thé lack of such 


facilities was one of the more concrete: "obstacles to freedom of information 


which concerted action. could .undoübtedly remove in the. future. ~ "Such. | 

action, taken through the United Nations and not by any one country 
-= would both: enlarge the scope ahd amount of information: available to . 
them, and protect such couritries fróm. the undue irifluence of the powerful | 


information agencies: of larger, more developed countries. In this con- 
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nexion it was also.suggested, without.any intention of prejudicing the: 
forthcoming: report of the-rapporteur, or the -work of the Social and. ` 
Economic-Council i in this [pee that some attention shoud be devoted - 
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to the following problems —An: adequate : and clear concept of the mean- - M 
- -ing of freedom, of information; the.concrete' ways in which information ` 
. media may be made to sérve- the cause .cf peace, and obstacles to the. 


free flow of. information . may be eliminated; and the utility- of .con-- 
ventions .on freedom of information and techtiical assistance to under-, 


2 developed - ‘countries in pune up inde»endent national information 


aponcigs, aa F a. = 
ES CODE OF.EZ '"Hics " Sl 


X was my privilege, in ifie Third emacs to state the reasons which 


Jed the Pakistan delegation to become one cf the sponsors of the draft | 


resolution concerning the ‘corivening.of an international professional 


i . conference for the adoption of an International Code of Ethics, which 
would, we felt, not only act as a guide to journalists, but at the same time 


safeguard. the right to freely gather, transmit- and disseminate- news 
throughout the world, ard also ensure tc. every, one’ the might to seek, 


.receive and impart information. - j 


Agreement with regard to a Convention on AEN of duration 
was being held up due to conflicting opinions on the rights, practices. and 


E ." obligations to be included in it; , Hence we argued that a Draft Code- of 


Ethics which included (1) the obligation to respect the. reputation of . 


. individuals: and (2) the duty of ensuring that the public receives -only 
- factually accurate information, would cons: derably i increase thg ai ; 
. ties of resolving the deadlock on the issue. 


We-did not feel any doubt in recommending. the Draft Gods in. its 
revised form since it-was drawn up by persons who served on the Sub- 
Commission; not as-representatives of governments, but in their individual 

, capacities as experts on journalism. .Moreover, the text of the Code was 
evolved after careful study of various national and international codes, 
and. after considering informed professioral opinion and comment by 
some. 500 national and international associations. The majority of these 
. associations agreed that the Draft Code wotld serve a very useful purpose, . 


. but some few disagreed, urging that.a good, honest and experienced - 


journalist did not need to be told what correct professional conduct was. 
“We could not believe that, while it was still considered necessary to regulate-- 
professional conduct in the fields of engineering, law, .mediciné, and. 
education, it was not ńecessary to do so in the profession. of gathering. 


. And disseminating news, and commenting. on and interpreting information: 


"and opinions. . We félt it was definitely necessary to have a code of ethics - 
to establish . internazional standards. of professional conduct... We lent 


(o + our "uM to Article 4 of the Draft Code which required of those who 
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describe id comment upon events ‘elaine toa foreign, country, the duty 
of -acquiring the. necessary knówledge of that country to help: them make 


accurate and fair reports and comments, and thus safeguard international 


respect and goodwill. . We. also agreed with the Sub-Commission-on . 


Freedom of Information and of the Press, that any further development of 
the Draft Code of Ethics should be carried. out by. professional associa- 
tions, without! any governmental interference on either the national Or 
| international planes. . I 


| "SEDES TE EENAA TION 
' | 

Ir pass on nów to my third and more explosive TN. Right of the 
Self-Determination of Peoples. The urgency of the problem was generally 
accepted, but, as Mr. Trygvie Lie, the then Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and our own Foreign Minister, the Honourable 
Zafarullah Khan, pointed out, the question was whether it could be solved 
by peaceful and evolutionary means rapidly enough to. prevent. sharp 
and bitter-and inevitable conflict if it was not. “Historic forces will not 
be denied, while men split hairs and wrangle over legal technicalities. 
That is the gieat danger: and, therefore, time is an important factor if 
world peace js to be. preserved. -T will review ‘very briefly the back- 
ground to this topic before -taking up some of the- objections levelled 


against it, and the amendments proposed. 


At the request of the Sixth General Assembly, the Commission on. | 


Human Rights prepared an article each for the two draft Human Rights' 
Covenants (one political and the other social and economic), and also 
two draft résolutions (A) recommending Member States to uphold the 
. principle of self-détermination, to assist non-self governing and trust 
territories to reach a realization of this right, and to grant it upon popular 
demand—andi(B) that Member States in charge of such territories, should 
voluntarily include. information - on the political growth of these 
territories-in the social, economic and educational donis pus by the 
Charters | 

Many objections were raised. China contended that. the ua of self- 
determination, of peoples was of. a.colléctive nature and it would not be 
appropriate te include it in any Conventions concerned with individual 
rights. Such'a contention, however, Pakistan «maintained, was. in- 
admissable aS no sharp distinction can be drawn between the different 
- categories -of what are, in fact, indivisible human rights. The Covenants 
-of Human Rights included articles for the protection .of the religion, 
language andi culture of minority groups—surely a collective' measure— 
and conversely, no less a ‘body than the International Law Commission, 
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at its. first session, did not think i ita incongruous. to ad Article 6 to 


protect the individual rights .of every pecson ina State: “ without: dis- ` E 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion," in a- document purporting: 


to ennunciate collective rights and duties of States. We, therefore, held 


. that the inclusion of both: individual and: ‘collective rights in the same . 


‘legal instrument did not offend against any. au rue or law of pro- 2 
a nid "E M ZEE um P LM 


^ 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE DRAFT 


Á 


"fu the xii Session of the E E.C.O.8.0. C4 Finis had raised the eee 

- that, in drafting the text of the article on the-Right of Seli-Determination, . - 
no thought had been given to the primacy of the development of individual . . 
. rights and of respect for those rights. ` We felt that this contention was -— 


bs 


." wrongly based upon tlíe notion that there was an inherent conflict between. ` 


- the right of self-determination and the exercise of individual rights. We - | 


pointed oüt that, on the contrary, it is only wien a. people i is in erjoyment 


rights and freedoms without discrimination i is at all possible.. ^ — — 


Many objections to the text of the artizle on self-det ermination: were 
based où the purely. technical, legal approach to the. sbject, requiring E 


priór.and precise. juridical definitions of the concepts of .'*péoples," 


nations ” and “ self-determination," and their relation to other concepts. 


` ofits right of self-determination that the unfettered exercise of fundamental. ue 


$ 


of international law, and thé establishment of legal procedures calculated | 
. to ensure.the full exercise of that right by. democratio means. Both . 


Belgium and- the United Kingdom required precise-answers tó a truly. 


formidable questionnaire; which.we were assured was illustrative and not 


..exhaustive! - It was suggested that this colcssal task should be undertaken: ` 
by thé International Law Commission, the E.C.O.5.0.C.. and The Sub- . ` 


Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination ani Protection of 


[4 
^ 


Minorities, but our contention was. that this would de not only. am. 


"impossible, but a futile task, and a virtually. permánent postponement of. 


a subject for which the challenge of historic forces demanded a rapid 


and just solution. Was this the approach adópted by the U.N. in-draw-. 
. ing up the texts of the Covenants on Human Rights? ‘Were all the terms 


and concepts. of these Covenants’ ‘subjected to the same degree of legal 


precision. before being. accepted, as’ was being demanded in 1 the wording: 
` of the article on self-determination? ?” , 


rz 


- A few illustrations will serve to show thet this was not so. . The Coie: E 
bur dealing with i economic, social and cul: üral rights speaks. of the right- 
i ádəquate housing," “ adequate 


29. && 


to. “ fair. .wages,”’ social. security, i 
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d a living.” These’ ternis: surely are- rélative to circumstances v 


and not absolute, when applied to countries such -aş Pákistan and the. 


.. Middle East; lon the threshold of economic developmént, as’ compared 
to the highly developed economies of the-U.s.A. and the-u.x. Article 4 
‘in the same Covenant speaks of “ general welfare-in a: democratic society," _ 
but exactly what are “ general welfare.” -and à “ democratic-society.’? - 
Such concepts are. widely. and - variously interpreted by the United 
. Kingdom, the United States, the U.S.s R., and the countries which are ` 

known as the. Peoples' Démocracies. "M - 

Article 4 of the Charter lays down that nenda to the U.N. is 
open to the. “i peace loving States’. who accept the Charter obligations | 
and are “ willing and able. to carty out these obligations." Certain .: 
obvious and pertinent questions “arise:. (a) ‘According to. what specific 
criteria, is a State considered peace loving or otherwise? (b) Does the 
word “State í apply only to those with full sovereign powers, or may it 
include those who just fall short: of these by not being able to enter into 
international relations ? (c) What.specific factors détermine a State's 
ability to carry out the Charter obligations? -Nò precise rules furnishing 
categorical answers to-all these questions are'as yet to be found in the 
jurisprudence " the United Nations. "The ‘General Assembly and 
Security Council have had to use:a certain amount of discretion and 
individual judgment in all such cases, and therefore, it is reasonable to 
presume that the same may be done for the concepts used in “regard to ' 
_self-determination to justify their inclusion in a legal instrument. 

| | VOLUNTARY Ieee TIAN 

DT from theory to practice, we held that there were no insuperable 
obstacles to the implementation of the Right Of Self-Determination 
because of ithe lack of precise legal criteria to determine its 
legal application, ' provided the parties concerned agree . to 
implement the Right in good: faith, . For example the U.N. allowed no 
legalistic doubts to interfere with its support to the freedom of Indonesia, 


"or the sovereignty of: Libya; nor did British statesmanship when it con-. . 


ferred independence upon Burma, India, Ceylon and Pakistan; or the 
U.S.A. when it recognized the independence of the Philippines. 

Both France and the U.K. objected in particular. ‘to. Draft’ Resolution 
B, requesting ı voluntary political information on.  self-determination to 
be included 1 in their reports required by Article. 73 (e) of the- Charter, as `. 
. & distortion of|the-meaning and intention of this Article, and as an indirect `` 


` attempt to amend the Charter. Even if we conceded the point, forthe , | 


- 


‘sake of argument, we: felt: the. objection "was niost ably answered by _ 
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| Professor Hans LEN a “highly qualified ticle: in the Inttođuction 
- „of his book, Recent Trends in the law of ihe United Nations: I quote: 


. “The law of i a- community—national. or international—and especially. its Constitution or 
Constituent. treaty, may be changed, not only by formal amendments, carriéd out in accord- 
ance with the procedure laid down for this purpose in the law itself. . jt may be modified also 
by its actual application based on an interpretation which, more or less consistent with the 
letter of the law, is not in conformity with the ascertainable intention of its authors. This 
is.the way the law adapts itself to changing circumstances if it is too difficult or impossible 
to puru in operation the amendment procedure: i 


^w 


1 
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EFFECT ON WORLD PEACE 


The most a of all the apeu brought against the in- 


clusion of the Article on Self-Determinat:on and against Draft Resolu-. 
tions A and B, was that this right might jeopardize, or even subvert 
world peace. Yet Articles 1 and 55 of: the Charter declare such 


rights to be the very basis for universal peace. What we asked was, 


whether world peace was so postulated tha: it depended on the ccntinuing- 
existence of a certain balance of power.which necessitated the perpetual 
dependence of certain peoples, through no fault of their own; or whether 
it was more conceivably.the fear of the loss of raw -mater jals and other 
resources, the man-power, strategic territory and other economic assets; 
which sought to withold or delay the right of self-determination for non- 
self-governing territories. I raised the issue of Kashmir as an example, 


when. speaking on this subject in the Third Committee, for here was a 


case which might well shatter world peaca i? a speedy and just solution 
was not forthcoming through a. free and impartial plebiscite under the 
aegis of the United Nations. : 


How will the world respond to the challenge of national aspirations ! 
seeking self-expression? This is a challenge upon which so. much of 


the future peace and prosperity of the world depends, and one in which > 
the maximum-of good-will and understanding is necessáry. Tt heartened 


‘me to find the increasingly important part.the women of the world were 


playing in this and other urgent problems. In the Third Committee 


. I was one of no less than 15 women representing 15 different countries, 
all of them keenly alert and intelligently resporisive to the impo-tance of ` 


their deliberations and their. opportunities for Service, especially in social, 
economic and cultural matters which are specifically the concern of the 


| Third Committee, and which form the basis and substance of political 
x growth and development. 





_ THE FOREGOING PAPER Was. read at a J oint Meeting with the Over Sons 


League held at Over-Seas House, St. Janes’ S, S.W.l, on Moncay, 27th 
April, 1953, Sir PATRICK SPENS, KBE, QC, MP, presided: over the first part ' 
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ofthe meeting. He announced with regret that Begum Liaquat Ali Khan 
was unable to be present through illness. He thought that all the members 
of the audience had been looking forward very much to hearing her 
address. He could look back, as could several others, on the hospitality 
received from her and her late husband in Delhi in the days before 1947. 


OUTSTANDING WORK FOR WOMEN 


As Chief Justice he had no right to meddle even in the outskirts of 
politics but nonetheless as a guest he met many interesting people. 
Unfortunately, he had to leave early for the House of Commons and 
Mrs. M. A. O. Baig would take his place. Miss Miles would read the 
Begum's paper, and it was therefore a meeting of substitutes. He had 
had the advantage of reading the Begum's paper in respect of her most 
valuable work for Pakistan at United Nations. She would talk on three 
subjects. First, the Convention on the Political Rights of Women; 
secondly, Freedom of Information and, thirdly, Right of Self-determina- 
tion of Peoples, subjects which were discussed at great length at United 
Nations. Pakistan had been particularly fortunate in that two old 
friends had done her great service at United Nations, namely, Sir Zafrullah 
Khan and Begum Liaquat Ali Khan. The Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women was the subject nearest to the Begum's own: heart. 
Her work for the women of Pakistan had been very great and very out- 
standing and he had not the slightest doubt that she was right. 

He remembered years ago when he was a young political candidate 
in East London, what was called “the flapper vote" was introduced 
by Mr. Baldwin. Before it was introduced Mr. Baldwin consulted a 
number of friends as to its wisdom, and those. who were Conservatives 
would know that a great many members of the Conservative Party thought 
that it was a mistake to introduce this vote. He, on the contrary, working 
in the East-End of London, Shoreditch and Hoxton, where there was much 
unemployment, found that the most reliable person in the community 
was the young married woman, and he was fully in favour of that policy 
because he was quite certain that the more the vote could be extended to 
the young married women the better it would be for the community as 
a whole. ' | 

All knew the influence which women wielded in India, particularly 
the influence they had in Pakistan. They always would wield that in- 
fluence, but it might be that it was better that it should be done by allow- 
ing them to have political rights, such as the Begum favoured, than in 
the way which many knew, the influence wielded behind the purdah and 
otherwise. At any rate, the audience would hear what she had to say 
on that question. 161 
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PROPOSED PRESS. COUNCILS. 


| With oe to Freedom of Information t 3e Begam coupled t that with E 
. - a much deeper subject, namely, the ethics of information, and how some .. 


‘sort of. standard of éthics was to be established and, mairitained in those 
. who supplied information. It was an old, old story in this country which 


, was not yet finished and there was still talk at intervals of a Press Council ~ | 


‘to-do very much the same as was done by the appropriate authorities 
in the legal and medical professions. It fnight be something one would 
see in the future, but it was something which -t was very 4difficult-to force 


on. the profession of journalism and somethirg. about which they had to 2 


make up their minds in the füture. -` 


In respect to the Right of Self-determination of Peoxles the Begin 


admitted that this was the most controversial subject of her talk, as. would 


be seen, and he was not sure that he entirely agreed with all she said. 
There was no doubt that after the first world-war it was very largely — 
accepted as a principle-to which nations grown up and growing up were | - 


entitled to apply; and there were now many other States aad communities 


claiming the same-right of self-determination. What the Begur had to. 


. say she not only said from her own wisdom. and experience, which was 
. the experience of the. wife of one of the wisest statesmen, who had ever 


.. come from India, but also froni her experience. at Lake Success where 8 


she met representatives of other nations. 


kian 


JEN '"'UOOSELY, WORDED AGEEBEMENTS'' 


^ 


There would be a reference i in the paper to those who claimed, how- ` 


ever humbly and unjustifiably, to be’internaticnal lawyers. International 
lawyers were no more popular in international affairs than they were in 


private affairs, but he would ask. his audience when they read the'pro- ` 
ceedings of United Nations to bear in mind thaz loosely war ded agreements : 


between nations were of no more value to the communitv of nations than 


loosely worded agreements between individuals in any ‘civilized. society. PC 
They led to trouble, and before agreements were. made he believed there.. : 


was a field im which the services of international lawyers’ were required. 


- 


His anxiety about United Nations was that a.great many agreements were.. 


discussed and made which in the end might cause many differences and 


much confusion. Not nearly so many. questions. would be discussed g^ 


in the way they were discussed at. United Nations, not nearly so many 
agreements would be made so quickly as they were made if more thought 


were.given to them. His own personal view was-that while he believed ” 


United Nations was: deme a service: to nine World which no one could 
162 
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.. possibly sidered at t the same: time he thought the senses was that | 
' those who represented the various’ nations at United Nations were inclined: ; 
to take up this or that-special matter; coming to agreements which might . 
or might not ; be for the benefit-of the world as a whole. He had not the 
slightest- doubt. that most of-his hearers would think that these were > the | 
words ofa regular old SONT ae "uL 
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Miss MILES, MEE to. Begum Liaquat. Ali Khan, ‘nee read the Bape 


ous OF A VETERAN JOURNALIST 

Mr. S. K. RATCLIFFÉ said that, in connexion with the dime of women 
before the United Nations, one whose memories of India went back over ~ 
half a century could not fail.to note. the extraordinary transformation ' 
that had occurred within that period in the whole scene. In the modern 
- age the East had been always changing, and ‘it could be said that in the . 
. life of the peoples there. liad been no movement that could be compared 
' with that in the status and activities of women. In the speed and scope 
of that advarice there was a great deal to encourage those: whose inclina-  : 
tion was to lament the slowness with which important. social changes 
come: about.| Women in all lands, of course, must achieve their own 
emancipation, yet at the same time it must be true that the influence of - 
a world. organization. such as that of the United Nations was of inestim- 
“able value. |Freedom of speech and discussion, upon which the Begum 
had laid ipea emphasis, was of greater moment to-day than it.had ever : 
been, and here again the service to be rendered by the United Nations `. 
was very great. A veteran journalist, however, found himself driven to - 
take into account the material obstacles that have to be surmounted. 
f, for instance, -we considéred the make-up of- any popular newspaper, 
and the demands of the public. it sought to serve, we could see how . 
small were the chances that it could find ‘room for news of important 
-world. affairs and for comment upon them. The third leading topic . 
‘of the paper, | self-determination, had been prominent ever since the close. ; 
of the First! War. 1t was. most pressing to-day. Fresh problems of 
national: indépendence were continually emerging amid the rapid events ` 
of Eastern Aisa. The: Begum's own country, Pakistan, had .provided a- 
noteworthy instance. ^ There could be no doubt that the Western nations : 
and their governments were looking upon the Eastern peoples and their . 
present struggles as affording the most striking examples of the active : 
will to independence. And there, perhaps, lay.the hardest problem calling. 
for solution.in a world that was anxious. . above- all to attain unity and j 
security.. Cu 2 E zd NN TRUM l 
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WE. Miss AGATHA. Haasan ee that she was at ‘United 1 eee at the 
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same time. as the Begum; representing -the Society of Friends. It was- 


: inspiring to see women representatives sitting round contributing vitally 


to the discussions which were taking place... The progress-made in India : 
and Pakistan since independence wàs:a living example of.what could be .' 


B 'done under great handicaps, particularly with regard to women. m 
-. The staff of United-Nations issued a series of interviews of outstanding : 
-- .people who came to the United Nations and the Begum was amongst ` 


them. The interviews were collected into a pamphlet and sent out for 


. . information: .Men and women in the West would bé able to see Pakistan, 
..'" through the eyes of this: ‘gifted. woman, who had "— her own: sex” 
& [Oo move” forward: intó a great opportunity.: 


TWO WO R LDE 
Mis: M. A. Q. BAIG; speaking from the. Ctair, said that asa Pakistani 


"shé: was very "proud that her country’ possesse ed a-lady such a the Begum: | 
She was very sorry to. hear that there were twelve. natioris thé women.of . 


which still had no political rights, but they were backward economically 


and industrially as well, and perhaps when. they opened up their industry 
- - they would find that they needed the help of women and would then have 


to give them special rights. "There were s-ill countries forming new - 


Constitutions which did not, include votes :fo- women. She agrees that 


. the armed forces could remain with the men.’ 


Freedom: of information “was very difhcul- and iora but were -- 


| ‘there not two. different worlds àt the moment? It was difficult to circulate: 
. news correctly when one half of the world was so different from the other. ` 
| with the-iron curtain in between. Then ‘there. wa$.the,.cost; some . ` 


countries could spend more than others, and: still others could not spend | 


"7. "anything at all in obtaining news.: Even in América; however, the news 


was. often not.correct. In the New York, Times for instance, a day or. 


two before, she found two -gross errors in accounts of Pakistan; it was | 
-- said that there were 60 million refugees,- instead of 6 inillion, and the age. 
. of Pakistan as a country. was wrongly stated. l 


She had' not been to United. Nations since 1947; she REED that 


un the case. of Palestine was easily. handled. United Nations mobilized its” 


forces and sent them tò Korea to stop aggression: ‘There was still the 
Kashmir and many other problems to- be so.ved. United Nations had 
made mistakes but all hoped that there would. be’ some improvement. 
and a continuance of the good work which \ was: going on. 


Sir Hao SHOOBÀRT | proposing the usuai vote’ of banks said doo 


- had been an upsurge of womien so tremendous i in the modern world that 


li 
* 


men very often had to take a back seat. They found that women could 
do almost anything as well'as they could themselves and a good many 
things a great deal better. He had known the Begum for very many 
years and had enjoyed hospitality in her charming house. He did not 
know if it was a test of greatness to be modest, but these two people as 
they rose in their stature in the world never seemed to change. During 
that tremendous period after 1947 they, more thàn any others, were 
responsible for helping to. build up a great nation, yet when one met 
them in their moments of leisure they were just the same dear, lovable 
people, enjoying the same jokes, and very kind to their more humble 
friends. 


India's Problems : 
Human and Economic 


By Sir GEORGE SCHUSTER, KCSI, KCMG 


A JOINT MEETING with the Over-Seas League was held at Over-Seas 
House, St. James's, S. W.1., on Tuesday, 17th March, 1953, when a lecture 
on this subject was given by Sir George Schuster. 

The Chair was taken by Sir KENNETH MEALING. He said that many 
of those present would no doubt remember Sir George Schuster, when he 
was the Finance Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council from 1928 
to 1934. It was probably true to say that the Finance Member must 
expect generally to be the least popular member of a Cabinet, particularly 
after a Budget, but he confessed that he himself looked back with nostalgia 
——friendly and indeed affectionate nostalgia—to those days. It was not 
then the bounden duty of the Finance Member to exact the last drop of 
blood from the stone, nor to devise means of killing the goose which laid 
the golden eggs. 

Sir George had just returned from a visit of a few weeks to India as the 
.guest of the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce. After 
19 years absence he returned to india, not as an ordinary “cold weather 
visitor " but as a particularly acute observer, to a scene which he had known 
so well, particularly in regard to economic and financial matters. There- 
fore the contacts he made with many of the primary authors of the Five 
Year Plan and with Ministers and officials in the Government of India, 
put him in a position to form opinions and views on the human and 
economic problems of India in a way that was almost unexampled. He 
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* hád. gud to India FU and without ruis He (the Chairman) 


believed that his paper would be. found d intensely Ue | E 


i TWO DOMINATING IMPRESSIONS: 
SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER said: To revisit Inda after an m of 19. years 
leaves one with vivid impressions., I could talk at length on these— 
. the increased serise of vigour and self-confidence among all the Indians ' 


: . whom I met; the beauty of New Delhi now zhat its trees have g-own and 


its gardens matured: the vast: growth of tke new cities, especially New 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta; the increased crowds in the streets; the 
Signs of healthy life with games of cricket gcing on in every corner of the . 
‘great Maidan in Calcutta and on every dit of-open space in Bombay; 
the changed cosmopolitan, character of Delhi with its. new. ciplomatic 
. Society and embassies of every nation; the crowds cf foreign experts 
scattered about India and advising on every subject under the sun., But, 
Z over-riding all these, I have come back with-two dominating i impressions. 
` The first is of the: vast problems faced by India since the start of. her 

| independence i in 1947 and of the great credi: due to the Indiar leaders for: 


Pd 


the.way in which these problems have been tackled. The second is the | 


impression of warm personal friendship, inspired by the kindness and 


courtesy which I and my wife received everywhere and at all levels; from . 
the President and Prime Minister downwards. And so my.chief feelings m 


 áre of. friendship for India, and an intenss desire to do everything occu 
` to encourage good understanding.between our two people while behind , 
thesé feelings lies the conviction that En is above all a country worth 
‘helping. 

That: brings me to my subject— x India! s Problems: Human and - 
Economic.” The two sides are intimately interconnected. On the: one 
. hand it will be impossible to achieve the increased material production 

-= which ‘India needs for solving her economic problems unless the right -, 
human spirit of effort and confidence car. be evoked among all ranks;' 
on the- other hand success in solving material problems will not be securely” 
_ won (as resting on a foundation of social s-àbility), nor be worth winning | 
: unless it can be achieved in ways which prese?ve human values and pro- 

vide a basis for worthy human Bye This ss a thought which runs through. 
all that I have to say. ` 

I went out to India'on the invitation of the Federation of Indian 


.. Chambers of Commerce and Industry. _ They wished me to-take a broad 
view of the Indian economic scene and develop my impressions in'a - 
series of discussions and public pecie. Their pees gave me no - 


| time for detailed: ‘study, 
166 . 


THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 


A few days before my arrival the Government had brought out the 
final version of its Five Year Plan—of which a preliminary draft sketch 
had been published a year before. During the year there had been wide 
consultation on the draft with all.sections of the public and the final 
version was approved by the Indian Parliament during the week of my 
arrival. Obviously, therefore, the chief question for me was ** How far 
is the Plan likely to produce the right solutions for India's economic 
problems? ”? 

My present purpose is to consider the main broad issues and what 
practical action needs to betaken. Ido not want to get involved in details; 
but I must as a preface give an outline sketch of the main proposals. 

The Plan covers the years from 1951-2 to 1955-6. It contemplates 
special expenditure of 2069 crores of Rupees (about £1,550 million). 
(This may appear to be a large sum, but 1n relation to a country of India's 
size itis very modest. It may be compared with the £4,700 million which 
was the figure originally fixed for the U.K. three-year Defence expenditure 
programme). Of the total to be spent by far the greater part is for help- 
ing agricultural production. Agricultural and community development, 
irrigation and Power, Transport and Communications account for just 
under 70 per cent of the total. l 


ALLOCATION 


Social Services, Rehabilitation, etc., absorb about 22 per cent, leaving 
for direct Industrial development 8.4 per cent , 173 crores (£130 million). 
When considering this last figure; however, it is necessary to remember 
that this is only for industrial expenditure by Government, and that an 
important feature of the Plan is that the main development of industry 
is left to private enterprise, although the broad objectives are set out in 
the Plan and Government controls are to be used to guide action towards 
these. For this “private sector." industrial development the total 
capital required is estimated at 233 crores (£175 million) for new invest- 
ment, and 150 crores (£1124 million) for making good arrears in 
depreciation. | 

One must take account of these private sector requirements when con- 
sidering how far the available national resources will be adequate. The 
Planning Commission forecast is that internal capital resources together 
with foreign assistance already received will provide 1,414 crores, so that 
a gap is left of 655 crores (£491 million) to make up the five year total for 
public expenditure of Rs. 2,069 crores. To fill part of this gap 290 crores 
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SAN AB gap of Rs. 365 ‘crores; which the. Planning. Commission frankly admit: 
A. : ‘can only be filled .by: exteriial.. . Capital: Moréover,. vihén. considering. 
"what will be required it:is, as.1 bave. already pointed out; necessary: also. < 
"fo take account: of the requirements. for private industrial development, ` 
aud: beyond that. one has to look forwaid-to the much- ‘greater requirements — 
| for industrial development - ‘which’. will técome effective after: the: first’ 
S :. five years- period. ' -Of these, T. shall speak. later. At this stage I. must. 
And content myself with anticipating: ‘one. of my.. main final ‘Conclusions, : 

a x . “The extent ‘of India’ s economic development, indeed. her power to id 
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. ment after a wide precess of consultation: with all sections of the public. M 


< © Action must.now, go forward on thèse lines; ;. The right, thing at this: Stage 
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| ut "Perhaps.I might. put the-same-idea in another. way: India’s economic. 
~ development: industrial. and agricultural):  depeiids. on four -elemëńts: x 
A E - men,  materials;. machiies : cand’ money. ` Whatever’ mas: be -the ‘supply. n 

s+ s* of, the last three eleinerits;- the conduct- of. menthe human element ~~ 
Ae 5 3 can: ‘make or jnàr the prospects of'succéess. - india will in. fact ‘encounter. i 
e ' great difficulties i in. getting all the machines; material and money required ur 
E 2n . for. her -ecofiomié. progress. `. But human-.effort and: human confidence: 
i i i can; as the: history of. many countries shows, do, much tc';overcome such "a 
‘material difficulties.” Jt is-for this’ reason:-hat I have wantéd to concen-. . 
trate’ my attention. ` on. the things: which. men especially the industrialists. | 
who asked my: advice) can, do; and on- ‘the airangements. which: càn “be g 
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made for strengthening the right human motives and for making 
human effort effective. 


THE MAIN PROBLEMS 
The main features as J see them are: 


(a) India is an essentially agricultural country— (about three-quarters of its people dependent 
on agriculture)——and yet at present it is not-producing enough food to feed its own 
people even at their present very low standards. 

(b) The population is increasing at the rate of four and a quarter millions every year. 

(c) On a long view there is no room to absorb great numbers of additional workers in 
agricultural production. Indeed if Indian agricultural industry is to make its best 
es to the Indian economy a reduction in the numbers on the land would be 
desirable 

(d) Therefore the great bulk of the working part of the 41 millions added every yel to 
-the population must be placed in industry or tertiary employment. 

(e) Accordingly India needs a vast expansion of manufacturing industry if only as a means 
for providing bread-winning employment for her increasing population. (That is not 
the only reason for such an expansion. A greater proportion of industrial employment 
is necessary 1f there is to be any improvement in the general standard of living). 

(f£) But such an industrial expansion can have no sure foundation unless there can be first 
achieved a vast increase in agricultural production. This is necessary for a double 
reason. Unless more food can be produced it will be impossible to feed the increasing 
numbers employed in industry., Unless the purchasing power of the agricultural 
producer is greatly improved Indian industry will not be able to find markets for its 
products. (This is not to deny the possibility that Indian industry will be able to find 
export markets for some of its products. But this can only be a very small proportion 
of the total production if there is to be an expansion of industry on the scale which the 
national needs demand). 

It is therefore necessary to concentrate first on the development of agricultural 
production. i 


It is because such a concentration is the main characteristic of the Five- 
Year Plan that I regard its broad lines as right. But the first five. years 
must be regarded as no more than the first chapter of a much longer story 
of development—the first act of a much longer drama. 

The essential purpose of this *' first act " must accordingly be seen as 
two-fold: Ist: to achieve the maximum possible immediate increase in 
agricultural production. 2nd: to be a period of preparation for a great 
industrial expansion. Therefore the practical questions to be asked are: 


(i) What steps can be taken to aid the most rapid and effective development of agricultural 
production? 

(ii) What can be done to “ set the stage " for the great industrial expansion which should 
follow in the later acts of th& Indian drama? 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


In the case of agricultural development, the Plan falls broadly under 
two heads, first schemes for capital expenditure on works for irrigation 
and communications, and, secondly, schemes for achieving a general 
uplift of production and life in the rural areas through measures such as 
the Community Development Projects. 
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pto -irrigatiori schemes.“ are: of. treniendous* importance. Altogether - they 
E for irrigating, 19. million: acres (8 million by major. Schemes involv- 
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own: efforts ;effective. ^ . Unless, ‘through’ scheries' like’ this; something | can 


-be ‘done. to stir the enthusiasm: of the rural comme. ‘and, mobilize’ the ; 
will to work all. thé objécis. cf the:Plan “will fail: m duce ue eee 
The essential idea of. the ‘Community. Development Proje ects ds to ‘give 


- intensive attention to:selected àreás of. the: erdinary countryside and to: 


 Jeadership; to=raise- ‘standards of agricultural production and "rural life; : 

.  and:above all to dọ- this by: getting’ the rural communities, to do: fhe: sicat" 
. part of the required Work themselves. ; "n m t4 

; The: ‘programme envizages 395 Comrmünity Development Projects, each ^ 

E Sof. which: will contain ‘about-300:Villages > with a cultivated area ‘of about =: 


- 150;000 acres. and- à: “population - of 200, 000 to. 300, 000. ‘This. first- ‘stage: 


"therefore, "will: affect a population of -about' AS million. dti is s proposed. p 


to expand. from this in latér. stages. - A TE 2 eA 


This part. of the -pro gramme "was only: ‘inched in- v October anid? $0, 
at the time of my visit; it was`toó early to, get” conviticing- évidence about. 


5 - its progress. > I heard conflicting stories abcut the firstres alts... Members' . 


of thé. Planning Commission. in. Delhi. were fevourably i impressec by the: 
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wealthy business men should finance a training centre for village leaders. 
At present the mdin training centre is financed by the Ford Foundation 
of America. The second was that in each of India’s great industrial 
centres (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kanipur, Ahmedabad, etc.) a group 
of industrialists should subscribe funds and that this group in each area 
should start a Community Development. Centre as a supplement to what 
the Government are doing. That would be a grand example. It would 
give a spur to the whole programme. I understood from my conversations 
in Delhi that co-operative action on these lines would be welcomed by the 
Government and one industrialist —Mr. G. D. Birla—told me that he 
would himself carry out my suggestion. I hope others will follow. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


Turning now to the field of Industrial Development. I want to con- 
centrate on three points: (i) The scale of expansion which must be en- 
vizaged; (ii) The need to create the right relations between Private Enter- 
prise and Government; (iii) The need to create satisfactory human relations 
within Industry and, to that end, to build up a sound responsible Trade 
Union organisation. 

Although, as I have argued, the first five years are to be regarded as 
no more than a period of preparation for a full industrial expansion, 
nevertheless the scale of what will be ultimately required must be appre- 
clated and prepared for now. Looking at industrial expansion as a 
means for providing fruitful employment for the people the governing 
factor is, as mentioned earlier the increase of population at the annual 
rate of 44 millions. There is no room to absorb more workers in agri- 
culture and that, therefore, the working part of the annual increase must 
either go into manufacturing industry or tertiary employment of some 
kind. The question is what proportion of the 44 millions will have to 
find employment in industry. Ido not feel qualified without much further 
study to attempt any precise answer to this question. What does seem 
to me clear is that the number will be so great as to necessitate a scale of 
expansion much greater than anything visualized in contemporary dis- 
cussion. . 

In the United Kingdom, where the “ working population " is now about 
46 per cent of the total manufacturing industry, together with mining 
and agriculture, employ about 204 per cent of the people. Taking into 
account the fact that India has an enormous leeway to make up in attain- 
ing a fair proportion of industrial employment, is it unreasonable. to 
suggest that, when the period of full industrial expansion is reached, 
industrial employment ought to be found for about 20 per cent of the 
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of the programme, particularly the need to find the right form of direction 
for the great State-owned undertakings (such as Chittaranjan, Sindri, etc.), 
the right methods for some kind of efficiency audit, and the right way to 
bring the criticism of an enlightened public opinion to bear upon their 
operation. In respect of satisfactory development of industry in the 
private sector one comes to a crucial question for India—how to create 
the right kind of có-operation between Government and private enter- 
prise. Although the Plan leaves the main field of industrial development 
to private enterprise; the Government maintain extensive and all-pervad- 
ing powers of control. This cannot work satisfactorily unless a har- 
monious system of collaboration can be developed. There can be no such 
collaboration unless there is mutual confidence. Here there is certainly 
room for improvement. I will not attempt to apportion the blame. 
Some very good work has been done by some firms; some bad things 
have been done by others; Government action has not always been help- 
ful. There are duties on both sides to work for improvement; but, as I 
see it, the onus 1s on those engaged 1n private enterprise to prove that they 
deserve the confidence of Government and public opinion. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR 


Private enterprise cannot hope to survive in modern conditions and 
in an educated democracy unless it can convince public opinion that it 
is serving the public interest in the sense that it is carrying out the necessary 
function of production more efficiently than any possible alternative 
system. I speak as one who believes that it can fulfil this condition, 
but only if it handles all its operations with this need constantly in mind. 
I must express the further belief that the Government of India is right 
in deciding to leave a great part of the task to private enterprise. There 
are powerful critics in India who argue that the Plan falls neatly between 
two stools and that planned economic development can only succeed if 
the Government has complete control of all the resources for investment, 
and they point to the examples of Russia and China. But India is a 
country in which the ruthless methods of Russia could never be accepted 
or work successfully. Nevertheless, the fact that such opinions are held 
and that the Congress Party is essentially a left-wing party makes it all 
the more necessary that leaders of private enterprise should accept a high 
conception of their role and recognize that if they adopt practices which 
Jay them open to legitimate public criticism.they may create intolerable 
difficulties for Ministers of the present Government who are trying to 
pursue policies of moderation and leave scope for free enterprise. 

There is no simple answer to my question “ What can private enterprise 
do to earn the confidence of the Government and public opinion ?” 
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This conception has many implications of which some of the most 
important are in the field of education. There is a growing feeling in 
India that their educational system is ill-adapted to the current needs of 
their society. The increasing problem of the educated unemployed in 
India is but one symptom of this. Without taking a narrow vocational 
conception of education one can surely urge that education should be a 
preparation for life in the sense of giving young people a true sense of 
values and of preparing them to realize their best qualities in the actual 
conditions in which they will have to live and work and earn their living. 
And as the vast majority will have to spend their lives in manual work 
of some kind the system of education must take that into account. 


All these points are recognized in the report of the Five Year Plan and 
it contains one interesting feature stated in a passage to which, incidentally, 
the Prime Minister called my special attention. 


“The Plan provides Rs. 1 crore for youth camps and labour service for students. t is 
proposed that students between the ages of 18 and 22, except when they are exempted on 
medical grounds, should devote a period to disciplined national service. This would help 
in their development as workers and citizens. In the present system of education manual 
work finds scarcely any place and this has important consequences for national development. 
It is, therefore, proposed that while some manual work should be encouraged as a daily 
routine, at some stage during the course of education, a period which may extend from six 
months to a year should be spent'in manual activity. This could be organized, for instance, 
in relation to community projects, irrigation works, roads, slum improvements, sanitation 
projects, etc. The significance of labour service will increase in the measure in which it is 
related to the real needs of the community for, in turn, it will.help to create an emotional 
awareness among students for tasks of national reconstruction. It is proposed that a begin- 
ning should be made with small groups, for instance students taking the Master's degree, and 
for periods varying from three to six months. As experience is gained and more funds become 
available, the scheme could be expanded." 


I find myself in complete agreement with this idea. My only comment 
is that I should like to have seen the proposals for action framed in a less 
tentative and cautious way. 


HOW CAN BRITAIN HELP 


Accordingly I should like to end by considering what we in Britain 
can do to make the Plan a success. Looking round the world to-day 
it is difficult to think of anything which matters more than that India 
should find a way to social stability and economic prosperity. An 
obvious first question is what part the United Kingdom can play in meeting 
India's need for external capital. Here, as I have noted, this country has 
already played an important part in the handling of the sterling balances.* 


*It should be appreciated too that the u.K. has enabled India as a member of the sterling area to have access to 
large dollar reserves, In this connexion there is an interesting passage in the report “‘ The Economic Survey of 
Europe since the War" which has just been published by the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 
This report comments on “ the continued readiness of Britain to let capital move to the independent members " 
(of the sterling area), made possible by strict economies in its own use of dollars, by the availability of dollar 
surpluses earned by the Colonial Members and by the dollar assistance supplied so far by the United States to 
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` Beyond this the Goveriment ( has also. undertaken comraitmerits, ety n 
` for technical aid, under the Colombo Plane 3295005 na 
e. External capital: for. industrial equipment, can : .córie fo Indi: anàirly - 
2 E im three different Ways: Ist’ loans or grants from Government tó.Govern- |... 
ey ^. “ments. 2nd: capital supplied through specially c: created agencies supporte. | 
PUN 7; by Governments: 3rd: private venture capital... '^.. - pe S en 
(n Aiiother. and perhaps more. ‘significant: line of distinction. is been x 
fo) 'extérnál capital. loaned or-  grahited- to Indian interests and (b) capital ` 
ES bh which comes in’to, India: through: the starting of manufar turing : or other. 
25.1 “businesses in India: by: firms from. other! covntries. ‘Tt is. the. -entry of: 
B d ne _external capital i in the latter form: which-attracts. most political attention:. 
“It is, ‘moreover, iŭ“ this: ‘Kind of. process. ‘that Britain: is: best- qualified: 105. 
play a: special" part. , The. long, connexions between: Britain and- India 
- have built upina special way a mutual uüdeistandihg of each othér’s ways.: 
l 1 believe. ‘that there j is now & ‘great. opportunity - to j develop. this kind of- 
; E fe ' connexion  enehciálly t to both: countries. Et am E. 
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> X believe.i in TA that nothing & can: ‘be: more "hélfpul to indian industrial: 
J jdevelopment than tovhave, the bést of ou: British: industrial concerns. ` 
bringing” in théir “know-how.” aas well- “as. their capital and "working j in um 

- India’ side by. side’ with Indiaa industrialists... The question: is -how this. « 

' process. Can "be carried out: to the: maximum benefit -of India, British’ | 

a concerns ‘must: recognize that. it 1S Jégitinate ` for: Indians" to ask this’; 

= question, while, -at-the same: time, they' themselves’ can- legitimately. ‘ask: + 

for:conditions. which will: ensure: for: them.- ‘adequate: freedom of. action: - 

: is ahd an: adequate ‘commercial return. Thera need. bé i no conflict between. 

| the two: requirements: ‘indeed. ‘the whole. ‘process. ‘Can have’ ho ‘enduring 

: 53 Success unless.it. is mutually - ‘beneficial. Of. course when T touch: ‘on. 

^1, these mátters I. am brought into a field’ ‘of meny. controversial questions... 

: which I carinot now discuss—questions of “ -Indianization, ” ; ~of mariage. | 
ment, of Indiati ‘capital participation and'sc ónA i NE TR 
. What. Ido. want to urge is, that the- present: occasion, M India: ds" 

embarking. on å great. new phase: of ‘industrial 'developmient,"is one for. 
`: taking stock of. the position. and for. having: a-frank: discussion of how the. ' 
B od process cán. -be handled so as to provide the. best-opportünities for fruitful 
A Sar in a, way which will advance India’s irue interests; ^; | opn 
: believe it would be valuable-if the Government of India would arrange’ 
-a conference with British representatives, on. he *mattez, for ir néeds: * à 
further ‘exploration: 'T'do not. believé-that Tüdian intérests are : likely: to. 
~be vet Served ae the s imposition. of rigid- regillations, ‘for.  éxeniple: thé. 
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prescription of a fixed percentage of Indian e to be apod 
to managerial posts or fixed percentages of Indian capital to be employed. 
I believe that something more flexible is required, since conditions and 
the pace at which changes can be made vary so much in different cases. 
What is ultimately desirable may not be immediately practicable, and 
there are all sorts of ways, difficult to cover by regulations, by which the 
true advancement of Indian interests can be achieved. It is the spirit 
of the arrangements which matters. That spirit must be one of doing 
the utmost to open opportunities for the advancement of Indian interests 
by collaborating with the Indian Government in their plans for economic 
progress and by creating opportunities for the training of Indian per- 
‘sonnel. Every British concern working in India should be asking itself 
every day "Are we doing the maximum possible in these directions? " 
Of special importance are the arrangements on the human side—the 
opportunities provided for training Indian personnel both on the work 
in India and above all by bringing Indians over to this country to get 
experience here. 


AN INDIAN DEVELOPEMENT CORPORATION 


Private capital provided in this way cannot be enough to cover industrial 
development on a scale which I have envizaged as necessary. The 
resources of Government finances will be required. Can British public 
finances meet this need, either. directly or through a Commonwealth 
Finance Corporation such as was suggested. at the December Common- 
wealth Conference? While I was in India I found interest in the idea 
of such a Corporation and a.hope was expressed that support for India's 
development might come through such an agency. This indeed is a hope 
worth pursuing; but it is necessary to face realities, and some special : 
agency for meeting India's needs will be required. If industrial expan- 
sion in India is to be on the scale envizaged, then it will require more 
than British resources alone can supply. As to what British resources 
will be able to do, I take no pessimistic view because 1 believe that Britain 
will in due course, after present strains have been met, move back to the 
position of being a great external invester. I believe further that Britain 
will be better able than any other country to handle such a process on 
sound lines in partnership with India. But there can be no evading the 
realities. In present circumstances the United States is the one country 
which has available capital resources on the required scale. But, even 
if the United States accepts the policy of. providing capital on a large 
scale for under-developed countries, will American public opinion support 
this policy without demanding the imposition of conditions to ensure 
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that the money is prope spent? Andi caa such conditions be devised. 
in such à way as to be tolerable to public opinion in a country like India? 


There are clearly difficulties here. I throw out the suggestion that the 


difficulties could best be overcome and. tke potential.strength of the 


.' countries concerned could. best be mobilized if there were to be set up - 
an Indian Development Corporation for which the finance would be 
. provided jointly by tfie'U.s.4. and the U.K. and which would be governed 


by.a Board of Directors composed of American, British and Indian 


. -tmembers:. I realize- the difficulties, but this seems to me obviously to 


offer the best way for solving these problems and I can at least Have the 


advantage of carrying no sort of official resp 5nsibility to VON out ideas 


of this kind! 
"Apart from the direct material help I have s ggested, there are, as sálready | 


‘indicated, many ways in which Britain can help India's economic develop- 
. ment. They. include—the provisión of facilities for training; advice from 


the British Trade Unions; exchange of experience on such matters as. 
education, training and selection for all the different kinds of work in- 


: Volved in industrial enterprise, as well asin the handling. óf human rela- 


tions in-industry and in. developing what I can describe brc adly as methods `. 

of ^ industrial democracy." On all these mat-ers there have been interest- 
ing „developments during the last years in Britain and I believe that our 
experience here is likely.to be more readily aprlicable to Ir. dia's conditions . 
than" experience in the United States or other countries; I urge most 
strongly that we in this country should take an active interest in what 


As: happening. in India and be at: every d ready to respond when help. 
is asked for, -= . ft 


A COMMON PURFOSE - a Ps 


Finally, looking beyond these matters, I believe that there is one’ 


‘even more significant way in which we can kelp each other and that is © 
by each’ of us making a success- of our own form of society. ` Both 


countries are striving to develop a system waich aims at using central 


., direction for-the sake of à clearly conceived national purpose, while at 
' the same time preserving scope for individual enterprise and initiative. 

. For both of us success depends on two things—first the extent to which . 
¿ "central direction can be given without imposing over-centralized rigid 

controls, and, secondly, the extent to’ which individual énterprise and. 


initiative is ready of its own free will to work for the national purpose. - 


`. We are both seeking a middle way between two extremes on either side. : 


I believe profoundly it is the right way—the XE which offers the Pesi 


. < hope for true progress in the modern world. 
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We are both seeking too to preserve a right scale of values and to put 
material production in its proper place, not as an end in itself but merely 
as one of the conditions for true social progress: So I will venture in 
conclusion to record a reflection in words which I used in India. 


We in Britain have no longer the leadership in power and wealth which marked our position 
in the past, but, looking back over the 19th century, I believe it was only partly because of 
our power and wealth that our ideas and systems had such am influence on the world. It was 
also because of the very vigour of those ideas and the intensity of the life which produced them. 

Looking around to-day it seems to me that a new path of opportunity is opening up. 
I believe that if we in Britain can find a way of sympathetic collaboration with the new Inde- 
pendent India, if working as friends together, interchanging our ideas, and sharing our 
ideals for human liberty and spiritual values, we can together find workable solutions for 
the material problems of our times, then we can build something quite new in human history 
and influence the civilisation of the whole world—a world in which the old racial divisions 
will be forever gone. That is a chance which our past history—whatever faults and errors 
it may contain has given us, Let us not throw that chance away. 


PRESSURE OF POPULATION 


The CHAIRMAN said that he was quite sure those present would agree 
that the paper had revealed a most penetrating understanding of the 
problems involved, and hgd put forward a number of ideas which bore 
very careful contemplation. He himself had had the privilege of a pre- 
view of the paper which Sir George Schuster had read, and he looked 
forward again to reading it in print because it contained so much “ meat ” 
that he found it difficult to grasp in the course of a spoken lecture. He 
thought it contained very important “ meat," and he trusted it would be 
read by many of those who weré in a position to help in solving the 
difficult problems that confronted India at the present time. 

He desired to say just this, that the whole question of pressure of 
population in the south-east Asia area, and the solution—if a solution 
could be found—of its food and livelihood problems, was to his mind a 
matter of the greatest importance to the whole free world. 1f they failed 
to assist in the solution of the population pressure problems of the south- 
east Asia area, that area might be lost to the free world. He recomimended 
strongly that this paper should be read by all those to whom these problems 
of South East Asia are of importance. 


IMPORTANCE OF, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Sir CEcIL KiscH said that it gave him very great pleasure to be present 
that afternoon because he had known Sir George Schuster for a long 
time and had always admired the qualities of vision and sympathy with 
which he approached the problems of other people whose standard of 
living was less satisfactory than our own. Those qualities were out- 
standing in the address he had delivered on this occasion, and he would 
like to thank Sir George for his careful analysis so eloquently expressed. 


Dye 


Nur 


He wanted. to: put a ieoi: and to- meke a comment. He thought ' 


P Sir George Schuster had said that the numer of Indjan: workers on the 


land. had more or less reached’ saturation point. But if the population 
went up by approximately fifty million ia ten years must not-one allow. 


. for a substantial influx of fresh labour iate agriculture? . That was the 
. most important factor. . The development of agriculture and increased 


yield of food remained the great necessity: In spite of the importance . 
of industry, the need for higher productivity per acre was likely to remain - 
dominant for years. Therefore the progressive increase of the area under - 


‘plough must be, as far as one could judge, tke first point on which efforts 
‘should be concentrated. "That. was a very important point because there ` 


were other food producing countries which were- falling short. of what 
was expected of them in the agricultural field. ‘This was likely to increase : 


-+ the difficulty of making 1 up for domestic saortages by imports and prices ` 


might move adversely for importers. . In tie case of countries which 
were largely agricultural producers one ought therefore to do everything 
one could, by scientific methods, mechanization, fertilizers, etc. to keep . 


the trend of production always moving upwards. 


- The other point concerned the difficult question of saving. He had 


had a good deal to do with this question inthelastyear orso. Sir George : 
; ‘had had great experience of Africa as well as of Asia. In al under- 


developed countries one found the shortage of investment. The difficulty 
Jay largely in the fact that this country, whict. had always been tae main. 


.. supplier of capital for the Commonwealth and should continue to be so, 
-© had not enough capital for its own essential neéds: The British economy 


had-to be fiürther -strengthened. Capital could not be created by new. 


organizations Or institutions. which were useful as channels. The growth 


of capital required increasing droduction and savings. ‘The first requisite 
was that this country should get back to the solid economy it used to have. 


" India, he knew, was endeayouring to restrict is consumption in crder to 
. produce, some percentage of the capital requirements under the develop- ` 
. ment. Plan. .But the maintenance of a souad.internal economy was the | 


first-necessity there as here... He would suggést that withthe help of this. 
country and the United: States, which, he koped, would .take a-big part. 


" in this business, much might be done to mee: the growing needs of India | 
for capital: There was much more he could s sa, but he contented himself | 
with. those two points. | | 


"sii GEORGE See Said that to ‘reply fully would land him | Ir some ` 
very complex and controversial questions. He agreed that it was possible ^ - 
to envizage developments of which the immediate effect. might be to . 


- absorb additional numbers in agricultural work in India. As a matter 
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- of fact, the Five Year Plan Report estimated that, with the development 
of irrigation projects and so on, a considerable amount of agricultural 
employment would be provided. ‘But he would come back to his much 
over-simplified statement of the position as essentially correct —that, 
taking Indian agriculture as a whole, if one was going to move towards 
more effective methods of agricultural production the need was really 
for fewer people on the land than at present. One of the troubles in India 
arose from the number of excessively small holdings. If India was to 
achieve a properly balanced economy, with rising standards of living, then 
industrial expansion must take place on a scale greater than anything 
contemplated at present. 

Sir Cecil Kisch had seemed to argue that the one essential was to create 
generally sound economic conditions, and that then adequate and healthy 
industrial development would automatically follow. Of course it was 
important to create sound economic conditions; but in the face of problems 
such as confronted India some special action was necessary. He did not 
think that merely putting the normal economic processes right was going 
to meet the need. India had already passed. through appalling difficult 
problems with great credit, and those which lay before them were not to be 
solved by normal day-to-day routine. A different kind of tempo was 
necessary. 


Mr. PHILLIPS PRICE, MP, In proposing a vote of thanks, said that he 
had known Sir George for many years. They had been colleagues in 
the House of Commons together. Although Sir George was not now in 
- the House he was quite obviously doing good and important work. He 
had touched upon some most vital questions on the relations between 
the industrial advanced civilizations of Europe and the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Asia for which this country had been for many decades responsible 
and which were now managing for themselves. He echoed what Sir 
George had said, that they must do their best to help them. It was an 
honourable duty. They wanted more capital and that could only be 
found by saving. Wehad not gone far enough in this problem of sufficient 
saving to help the Colonies and Dominions in the way we should all want 
to do. He felt that India' was the key country in southern Asia, and we 
were now faced with the task of trying to help a country to solve its 
economic problems. The ancient civilization and culture of India was 
so hostile to the genius of Russian Communism that there at any rate we 
had a sound psychological pillar. Could we now help to buttress it with 
a sound economy? l 
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ro Sir J OBEN SARGENT, CE, “presided and sáiá that the subject: of the paper’ 
wr . Was not: ‘only: very: interesting -but’ also. very important in many "Ways. . 


2 ee -=+ If an: ‘Indian. student: óf any other. foreign student. felt upon .arrival. in. B En 


A . his country thatthe was: welcome, jt was ‘one of the best gestures ` of. 
p friendship he.:could: ‘possibly. experience, “and; conversely. if d did; Not 
E SE bee welcome; his feelings were Corréspondingly depressed., = - 
T om eg m here“ were ‘probably few. people im the- world: who: had bad: a- dee. eee 
a aa with, Or possessed. a greater. knowledge: of, this: particular $ 


Uo: one of.the dévoted band in Delhi i in 1944: ‘whe: tackled: the. very. exacting” 
2 m "Administrative. operation connected’ with the first. award of five oF six 
l oe “hundred Government of India téchnical schola:shis. -- wd i 
= "The Chairman said he. did not know-how often.Dr: d'Roratio: hað 
TA oad into thé small hours on that: business; but-he. used to “be appre- - 
E ^ hensive’ thàt the members of the- Department’ ‘themselves: would ‘break: . 
T - down-and go on sick leave!’ Since that time, Dr. d'Roza:zio. had: coped. 
_ with this problent i in the United“States and: ‘was now “ head on ” with it” 


d : itative a i statement ; on this subject as anyorie. could wish. for. : : (Applause). 
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“DE A. M. GRO ‘aid Tn: he couse. of one Paper it is iot possible ` 
“to: deal with my. subject i in detail.’ I shail, ‘therefore, briefly. treat it under: 
the following three main: heads: (a) History. and organization; (b). somè 
aspects of our work; and (c). general remarks:and: conclusions., or 4 
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dE. «matter during the past eight or niné:years than Dr. d'Rozario:, He was: ` 


*-*and' certificates when. required by: the: institutions; ‘to’ ‘consider’ the cases E 


r 3 "s di London. - "They could all; therefore, expect to hear as lucid.and authors: E | 


“A. Central: Bureati: of. Information: was: started im 1909 at the- india. uo 


weet 


imposed hardship upon Indian students; to publish periodically a hand- 
book of information relating to academic and technical education in the 
U.K., and to kéep a list of lodgings. - 

In 1912, the Central Information Bureau was converted into the Indian 
Students’ Department, and in 1920 the department was transferred from 
the control of the Secretary of State for India to that of the newly appointed 
High Commissioner for India. The department came to an end in 1925, 
when the Government of India sanctioned the establishment of the 
Education Department. | ` 

I have not been able to get information regarding the strength of the 
Education Department in its first five years. During 1930/44 the depart- 
ment had 11 officers, consisting of a Secretary, five education officers and 
five advisers at the following universities—Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Manchester and Oxford. There was a slight change in the 
set-up in 1944. In 1948 the department was re-organized and the 
strength was increased to 17. The posts of Advisers were abolished and 
all officers were stationed at headquarters. To-day the sanctioned strength 
is 13 officers. l 


GROWTH OF THE DEPARTMENT 
For the purpose of evaluating the quantity of work, the following 


figures are indicative, they begin from 1930, earlier figures not being 
available. 


No. of 

students Receipts Issues Interviews 
1930 ... ... 2,000 18,000 19,000 5,000 
1935 ... ve 1,500 15,000 17,000 5,400 
1940 ... " ae 7,700 7,400 1,600 
1946 ... pai 1,900 25,000 27,300 9,600 
1950 ... we 2,750 39,000 35,000 9,100 


Since 1950 the volume of work has steadily increased. It will be seen 
that during the second world war years there was a considerable fall in 
the number of students. Immediately after the cessation of hostilities 
the number of students began to increase again. In 1945 the Govern- 
ment of India launched their Overseas Scholarships Scheme. This 
scheme operated for three years and in 1947/1948 there were over 600 
Government scholars studying in the U.k. In 1949, the scheme was 
modified and fewer scholars were selected against definite appointments, 
and not anticipated appointments, as under the old scheme. Hence 
there is no possibility of a scholar remaining unemployed after return, 
as was the danger under the old arrangements. 
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T E There: are Sat PA dion 2 900:iidian icdnni in | the U. K.- : of is 
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cu. and the rest'are.at Oxford; Cambridge, other ‘provincial. centres..and 1 in 

: eg ‘Scotland,’ "Ireland and Wales. T he remaining. students arè engaged im- 

p learning professions like law, accountancy,’ banking, - medicine, and: in: 

i ee "obtaining practical / experience, iñ- firms; “workshops : and. laboratories. 
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b E ` 2 of-students, those’ studying the: former ‘being. about’ 350 and ‘the. lattér - 

i ox 3 about 600... We have: ‘some: 250 women: students, the mejority of whom. 

exci. are. studying ‘medicine,’ nursing "and education.” >` et A 
<i... Before -the $6cond- world. war, Indian students. came: to o study. usd. 


` subjects as-àt ‘present, but: there- was mùch. contentration, ‘on~the Bar, 
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4 S1 (tthe number of. Government: scholars was Jarge—l have already stated’ ; 

t 2,2 that at^one stage it was over. 600: - Now We have 'only abont;150 while. 
feet the number of private students; is’ on ‘the iücreáse.-. It'is a healthy- sign 
mo that 7 more and more. students à are now: Vno on a their, own resources. . 


* AT a ED "ADMISSIONS. AND WELFARE /. 


Ee s 
Ee. o ua s 
EC "Thà Education Genius’ in "the High. Commission | is responsible 
Io "for two. major, functions—(1): to secure admissions; (2) to. attend to the: . 


Engineéring and: medicine are. the, subjects: attracting. the largest number i 
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pae ‘Arts, and preparation for. the LC.S.' There; isa growing téhdency to-day. : 
Taca 10 study s science and technological subjects. - “Secondly, ‘while at one-time ... 
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i E. a . welfare of the students. In regard. to the former ‘we. have applicatiotts: : | 
pa , 


_ throu gh the- Government of Tndia, State Governments, universities’ 


+ a information “Bureaux: in India, and also :dizect from: candidates: The. ] 
"securing of admission is still a difficult task." Competition. for vacancies, ` 


e S -inthe Universities, colleges. and firmis is ‘more. severe ‘than ever. The: ^ 


mu places: available are limited in: relation to the tremendous demand.. Never- 
1 i M .. the-less, Tam glad'to.say that institütions: ‘and. firms have shown unfailing . 
.. co-operation. and” goodwill ' M in , siccomimodatiqg a considerable number. | 


E > of students." ^: © Mer ’ x 
RSS `: The- welfare side of our: wotk relates mainly to ’ reception and accom- : 
boy ; nicdatióri, "health, finance’ and ‘ passages... -Arrángements. are: made. 1o-. 

l je, . receive all those ‘students: who. inform: us about their arrival’in advance. ' 
7 a “We also arrange temporary : accommodation: fer them and, later, we. help: - 
“them, to secure permanent accommodation j in- azcordárice witk ‘their needs: * 
DE, "-Cases. of illness’ are. brought tothe: attention’ of our Medical Adviser, 
pr. cand if. the. illness j is: -of a serious mue the güardian i is informed and sent. - 
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medicalreports. Periodic visits are also made by a member of our staff. 
When we are approached for financial assistance, each case is examined 
on its merits and, where necessary, aid on a loan basis is given. Finally, 
we help students in securing pasagess to India or the U.S.A. as the case 
may be. 


$ 


IMAGINATION, TACT, AND PATIENCE 


Coming to the last section of my talk, I would point out that the work 
which appears quite simple, requires for its proper handling, imagination, 
tact and a great deal of patience and perseverance. Most student 
problems have to be seen firstly from the students’ angle, and then. that 
of the administration, for their proper solution. For example, take the . 
case of admissions. The number of seats available is not the only limiting 
factor. The bulk of the students wish to be admitted to a selected number 
of institutions only. Sometimes a student wishes to change the subject 
or institution after arrival. A number of students arrive in the U.K. 
without previously securing admission. Some arrivé after the term has 
started and find that no institution is willing to accept them. Again, 
sometimes a candidate has himself applied to several institutions and also 
made an application to the Department without informing us of his 
action. This results in creating confusion and sometimes an embarrass- 
ing situation. Finally, some students, lacking the minimum entrance 
qualifications, arrive in the U.K. unannounced. There are others who 
come here for qualifications which can be obtained in India, or for those 
which are not recognized here. 

The question of accommodation, as most of my friends present know, 
is a difficult one. Itis not only the student community that is faced with 
it, but everybody living in the U.K. The amount of room available in 
hotels, lodging houses, students' bureaux, hostels, etc. is not sufficient to 
meet the needs of all students. Parents and friends at home in India 
naturally desire that their wards should live with “ families " as before 
the second world war. Because of shortage of household help families 
are reluctant to take people to stay with them. This is particularly so 
in London and it 1s the exception rather than the rule that a student can 
arrange to live with a family, in the old sense. . One has not only to see 
that the accommodation is within easy proximity of the institution where 
the student attends, but also that it is suitable in other respects, and 1s 
reasonably economical. Thus, for securing accommodation which is 
acceptable to a student, one has to go on constantly trying. 

From the foregoing account you will see that the task of the Education 
Department is not merely to study rules and regulations pertaining to 
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B „end 2 the 5 War: Some of the students s not always. appreciated n 
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was being done for them. - He would always remember going back to 
India after a fairly prolonged tour of Britain, the United States and else- 
where, at the end of 1944 and being told that the Government of India 
had decided in their wisdom to award 500 technical scholarships—a 
number that was later increased to 600—for students who were expected 
to fill key posts in the important schemes for post-war reconstruction, 
which were then in preparation. He was.told that this rather large and 
dificult baby was to be handed over to the Education Department. 
In other words, that Department would have to fill the 500 or 600 places 
in a way which would commend itself to public opinion. The task was 
not limited to the mere selection of 500 or 600 students, because the 
Department was told to have due regard to the community ratios. More- 
over, about half the scholarships had to be awarded on the recommenda- 
tions of the then provincial Governments and some of the provincial 
Governments had rather curious ideas as to the criteria for selection. 

About two years ago, at a similar meeting, a gentleman had got up and 
criticized the Government scheme on the grounds that a vast amount of 
money had been spent on sending abroad a large number of students, 
who, upon their return, could not be employed. The scheme, however, 
had not been quite as silly as that criticism suggested, because every 
scholarship had been awarded against a prospective vacancy, listed by the 
Departments of the Government. of India or the provincial Governments 
in connexion with their reorganisation schemes. 

It was quite true that the vacancies, were “ anticipated," in the sense 
that they depended on the money being available in due course for the 
various schemes; by the time some of the students returned to India 
views with regard to reconstruction plans had changed. But it should 
be made clear that those responsible for administering the scheme had not 
been reckless enough to. spend large sums of money or to imperil young 
men's prospects by sending them abroad without the expectation that 
there would be key vacancies for them to fill when they returned. If 
plans were being made for expansion as distinct from merely maintaining 
the sfatus quo, it was necessary to send people abroad for training against 
“anticipated " as distinct from existing vacancies, otherwise there could 
be no expansion. It would be interesting if the question of anticipated 
and actual vacancies could be dealt with in the reply to the discussion. 

Another essential point, over which he had been inclined to change 
his mind, concerned the best way of accommodating foreign and especially 
Indian students upon their arrival iri a strange country. The main point 
was that the student should be made from the beginning to feel as much 
at home as was possible under unusual climatic and other conditions. 
He had often wondered if the old idéa that the ideal thing was to board 
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To what extent was the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- ' 
ments sending prospective’Civil Servants (as they were still called), and 
officers of technical services, to undergo university and post-graduate 
training in this country? In the implementation of the many welfare 
schemes for health, education, employment and labour that had been 
developed, a good deal of experience had been derived from Western 
ideas as displayed in Britain and the United States. It was desirable that 
the Government of India and the States should endeavour to ensure that 
as many of their future officers as possible had the benefit of training in 
Britain, the United States or in other countries, where many of these things 
had been carried somewhat further than in India. 

In the fighting services, advantage was being taken of sending junior 
officers over to this country to attend courses of every kind and description. 
This idea could be carried further and many of the young men who were 
going to become Civil Servants, etc., could gain valuable experience in 
Government offices here, just as trainee engineers gained practical experi- 
ence in industry. . 

It was interesting to hear the observation that the majority of students 
were now relying on their own resources. There was probably nobody 
in the audience who would suggest ‘that the Government of India could 
or should go to the extent of this country in providing Government grants 
for students, because obviously their conditions were different. At the 
same time, if the vast majority of students had to rely on their own 
resources, it seemed at any rate possible that some of the most brilliant 
young men in India might not get an opportunity to widen their horizons 
in other countries. Were there sufficient scholarships, Government 
bursaries and so on, to ensure that really brilliant men were not frustrated 
and kept back, thus missing opportunities of widening their knowledge 
in science or medicine? 


FROM THE STUDENTS’ STANDPOINT 


Mr. R. M. BHANDARI (a new member of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants) said that the address had been concerned mainly with the 
work of the Education Department of India House generally. “The work 
done by different voluntary organizations for the welfare of Indian students 
deserved special mention. During his stay in this country of just over 
two years he had come into contact with some of them and he had nothing 
but praise for their very sincere and honest efforts to make the stay of 
Indian students in England more enjoyable and comfortable. 

These organizations covered a wide range of activities, but concerned 
themselves mostly with welfare work. They dealt with lodgings—a 
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- Dr MÍAEATPERÓMÁN . uid that- he was ‘sur, "ish -all- appreciated. ‘the’. 
*- official report that had. just | been. given, SO ably. delivered’ and covering such” 
a wide-field. “He. was. speaking: as: orie of the voluntary. workers. engaged... 
.; ^in ‘the service: and welfare of the. Indian studsnt. in. this country and HE 
particular ; in the: City of ‘London. e i a "ut m 
It appeared that -the Chairman had oead misel by saying « on = : 
the one hand that when Indian ‘students. arrived they should be with their . 
.Own countrymen, and then,-on-the other, by referring: rather. sarcastically ^ 
Tito that placé in Gower Street—of: which. all Indian students wlio:had been | 
, associated: with it án ‘the last 30 O years Were proud. Such, li. places were fiot - 
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for the segregation of students, but for the provision of a temporary 
home for men who arrived here, sometimes at very short notice. The 
institution at Gower Street provided a club, a social and cultural centre 
for Indian students. 

Indian students were told not to segregate themselves but to go and live 
among British people and British surroundings, but that was pious talk 
because for all practical purposes things did not work out that way. 
Owing to post-war conditions, students found it very difficult to get 
accommodation with families. There should not be confusion between 
living in the homes of landladies in and around London, which were run 
on a commercial: basis, and residence in an English home. The few 
students who lived in English homes were the exceptions. That was why 
to-day the Government of India was spending more money on the welfare 
of students than ever before.. But for some of the hostels and institutions 
provided, London would be a miserable place for many of them. 

So far as contact with the people.in this country was concerned, the 
initiative must come from the British. It was not for the students or 
anyone representing them to go round and ask or plead for invitations 
or contacts. Within the walls of a college the necessary contacts existed 
but, unfortunately, the opportunities for greater social contact were very 
few. The English were reserved and cold-blooded as a race and one 
" could not expect the ice to be broken very:easl. When the Indian 
student came to this country he was also reserved, and unless the initiative 
did come from the British 1t was not going to be easy to bring British and 
Indian students together. 

Reference had been made in the talk to students who came with limited 
financial resources, or with no admission secured in this country, or after 
the start of term. Were any steps being taken to ensure that, before an 
Indian student was issued with a passport, be had adequate financial. 
resources and all the other necessary arrangements were in order? -- 

It seemed a real problem to arrange practical training for Indian students. 
Medical students were better off in this respect—more so than students of 
banking, accountancy and engineering. A lot could be done to help in 
this connexion by an organization with an influential membership. Some 
of the members of the East India Association could in fact help tackle 
this problem, because many of them had contacts a industry and 
commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN said that apparently his inexperience at kin on a plat- 
form had led him to give a wrong impression. He certainly did not wish 
to criticize in any way the Gower Street hostel, but only to refer to the fact 
that he had beard it described by Indians in India as a place where Indian 
students tended to go into a huddle by themselves. 
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" "de ‘with sending -out Indian students "under the education “scheme “that: T 
M “had been referred’ to. . "Theié had been the problem of knowing. what:to,. ~% 


D - do with these people upon: their return to: India, and he had- dealt with-at 
."' ileasta few ‘hundred cases. . But that ‘problem i ‘in itself bad, not ‘proved: é as 
EC MO . difficult, as the fact-that many- of. the people who. had: been to, this country.” 


ee or to other parts of the world were not really up to the mark: -Some of- -> 
T 3 ihent had:had two. or two-and-a-half year's: tra-ning,’ and: ‘yet when it came: ` 


fo doing: the job their knowledge : and training-and ability did: not: go deep f 
: enough, arid: they- were not mich: better than ,thé post-graduate students ; 
, being: turned óut from- sóme óf India's: own: universities. 


“to their country: P > 


Indian-students in’ this: country. :: Certainly if he: people in Britain did, 
R that they would derive an advantage from it^ -On the.other- hand, every 
. Indian: student. ‘over, here was än ambassador. fer this country; and,.there- : 


E E at a reception. "There was-in fact. a great richness i in India; whicli some" 
= people: Were only just realizing: now:that they had “eft. that countiy and were™ 





. As. had already. been suggested, there wás'a nzed to give Iridian scidents, : 
» the: -right type of- ‘practical training, “otherwise: they .went ‘back: t- India. - 
E “thinking they. were going to do. something useful and they turned Gut tói: 
Et “be: failures... Those who came td learn a- subject. should specialize ini 5c 
- 7-s0 thati in. their owr une they. would be thoro 1gily. proficient and useful- E 


Mr. LIONEL. J: ARDINE said he. felt that thé previous speakirs had made a E 
| "challenge to: the, British, and particularly” to the members: of the: Fast . 
T 


"fore, Would. Surely have- something: more ; than, the: weather to talk: about : 


India. Associatión;. that they should’ make, it their: business: to. look after . = 
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“ME d'ROzaRmU. i in *éply, i said. that, froin the jtifor ormation de ‘had: cated 


ET HU ^ hey had benefited snot-only. academically büt- by making good friends of Y. 


; bureaüx at two. centres in. London’ as well -as' the Indian Students’ Union,“ 


- British, .Célonial and :other'students. There. were Indián students" 


ES -in ‘this country it appeared that’ Indian students. were good mixers and: made: e 
. friends and: got*om easily, "with their fellows. : "Many: had told- him that- 5 


4 the: Indiati Stüdent Hostel in "Guildford Street anc other student : 'organiza- - z3 


f M: tions in: the U.K. Some: useful work Had been done i in the way of forming 


a hes ‘contaets, but of Course € there ‘was: still toom for improvement. “Tt might ^ | 
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be added that recently an Indian debating team had come to the United 
Kingdom under the auspices of the National Union of Students and had 
toured nearly all the important universities. The reports that had appeared 
in various university journals had been encouraging. 


In days gone by, the Gower Street hostel was the only orie known in 
India and other institutions, such as the bureaux, were hardly known at 
all. 


The overseas scholarship scheme of India was still operating in a 
modified form. Last year about 25 students were, selected under it on 
an all-India basis by open competition. They had been selected in rela- 
tion to definite posts. The remainder were selected from universities 
and Government Departments. It had to be remembered that India 
was already short of technical staff and could not spare them. There 
had been much criticism over the fact that students had been selected 
against anticipated and not actual appointments, but the fact that over 
80 per cent of them had been employed, in spite of the many difficulties, 
was a good achievement. 


The problem of students coming here who had not got the necessary 
background or qualifications or financial resources should be tackled 
in a social way rather than by the establishment of too many rules and 
regulations, and for this purpose a great deal of publicity was required 
in India. There was in India to-day a very keen desire for learning. 
Every Indian felt hungry for knowledge. 


About 16 years.ago a Handbook for Indian students was published, 
and a newly revised edition of it was now being printed and would be 
available in a month or two. When it was available, students in India 
would know what they must look forward to if they came here without 
proper arrangements having been made. Also overseas;students informa- 
tion bureaux had been set up in India. The financial difficulties into which 
a student might get were not always apparent when he first arrived here 
but might occur later. 


In the recent report of the Education Department, every aspect of the 
whole problem had been thoroughly dealt with. The report had been 
: brought to the attention of the Government of India and it said what 
the Government should do. S 


The difficulty of providing practical training for Indian students certain- 
ly existed, but arrangements had been made to place about 600 of them 
with firms. The question of finding employment for students upon their 
return to India was being tackled by a Board on which sat representatives 
of every Ministry. l 
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MÉ XPRoZarió- ‘concluded: by saying “hak his ‘Department: "Was s always. 
e 7 ready, to help-where: possible, and ifi anyone: -had“any. suggestions to: offer" 
t would be glad to. hear them: and: to give satisfactory "e 
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a | Mr. “ARTHUR e fox Hervey. (late. Indian "Educational. Servieg i in pio-: J3 
P posing: a ‘vote of: ‘thanks to the Chairman and Spéaker,.said he had: been = 


E Very, ‘struck by’ the enlightened policy of. the Government: of India in the -` 


vu years just :before- 1947 of:sending here: many. students to prepare to. take. 
^ :-over higher posts.: 


2 2 "policy. had been. carried on. by. successive ‘Governments. 


‘He. had béen"moré impressed- by the fact that this.- 


:Some';of the 
. difficülties. that had. Occurred in placing: students after their return: Were: 
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: .próbábly. due to the fact- that students wére;sent:out under one: Govern- * * 


ment and returned’ to find a totally different Governnient i in a authority, ^ 
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> Byithe: Right Hon; HILIARY MAR QUAND; 26, we 
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SA JOINT ‘MEETING of the Association witli the veo sen Desi was ; held’ 
sat. Ovet-Seas: Hoiise; St. James's, 


“When the Rt. Hon, Lord Permick- LAWRENCE pissided. - ts 
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C Mr "MARQUÁND said that: ‘he went: to India: "Ceylon nd Pakistan át 7 
"the invitation of the: British Couiicil. He: would: confine’ his remarks, tO 


y aue ca UN 


He: aod say first of ‘all very warmly” and | “emphatically ‘that he. "Was 


^ greeted by ‘great friendliness in both. countriés and- was deeply touched | ^ 


«cby thé welcome he’ received... It: might. have been rather. warmer: because 
 he-was a` ^member- of. the: Government. in: 1947 When: independence: was. 
. gained. "Ihe:British. withdrawal. was achieved: with mutual: goodwill: ‘and: 
.-had left behind feelings. of friendship: on both sides which were apparent ` 
2 éverywiere: -"It- would -not -be ‘right; loWevez, -ot-to mention that in - 
Pakistan. one. sométimes met forthright ‘criticisins. of the line-of the frontier,” 


- between: that country and Indis and: ‘some of the. blame for: which was. if 
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attributed, rightly or wrongly, to the Government of Great Britain. 
It was immensely valuable for this suuni that there should: be süch 
general feeling. 

It must be fostered and encouraged so that it will endure and if possible 
grow even stronger. Understanding could not be maintained between 
nations if there were not some means of communication between them, 
but the plain truth was that as a result of independence that means of 
communication, the English language, was going to be less powerful as 
time went on than it had been in the past. Both countries, very naturally 
(and one could not criticize them for it) had established their own national 
language and intended that the medium of instruction in the schools 
should be in their own local language, whatever that might be, so that 
children would be brought up knowing their own and the national 
language. If they were also taught English it would be of great advantage 
in fostering common understanding between us, but now English was 
being taught as a foreign language. He was much impressed by the 
work of the British Council in trying to maintain this common bond of 
understanding, and he would pay a warm tribute to the value of that 
work which reached strata of society never touched by diplomatic. 
channels. 


WELFARE PLANNING 


His own training and experience had been that of an economist and 
naturally he was most concerned to find out all he could about the 
economic problem of the two countries and how they were tackling them. 
He had never dissociated economics from the social services and because 
he was Minister of Health in the late Labour Government a particular 
point was made of showing him hospitals and health centres, allowing 
him to meet doctors, Ministers of Health and administrators in health 
departments. They were anxious to obtain his advice on a great deal 
of what had been done and planned in the way of social services. He 
also saw something, not nearly as much as he would have liked, of 
economic developments. 

Both India and Pakistan had proclaimed their intention of establishing 
a welfare state and of using the method which Sir Stafford Cripps used 
to call democratic economic planning to achieve it. They believed in 
central planning and had undertakén to plan economic development 
not only for an expansion of total wealth but for redistribution of wealth 
and an improvement of the lot of the poorer people in their community. 
That was the objective which they had set themselves. On the whole 
one had. the impression—he would emphasize that it was only an im- 
pression—that Pakistan was relying more heavily upon the familiar 
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diene of capitalist enterprise hfe Indig, India was. more söcialistically - 
minded than Pakistan. Both countries weré undoubtedly determined to. 
tackle'their economic próblems; ^. /— 


i The basic problem’ was so. large that it was ETA Pupulitóne 


was increasing faster than the means to feed it, both Pakistan. and India . 
were depehdent for the maintenance of -heir -population On imported | 
food; although they: were mainly dgricultural countries, as was Ceylon. . 
_ The increase in ‘population was not due to any increase in the birth rate, 
it was due to the saving of life; to a reduction in the'déath rate, because 
of public services, of : sanitation, I— of disease, which had been. 
rapidly: accelerated by recent discoveries. `. The use of antibiotics though |, 
‘not so widespread as in western nations was: playing its.part in saving life, 
"although the figures of infantile mortality Were still tremendously high. - 
The population last year increased by. no less than 4 million people, far 


greater. than the emu of feod grains upon which von oya in Tndia 
a a | z ae fo. T. m 


AGRICULTURE’ (COMES FIRST (up. ee 


- 


- 


There was abject poverty! whereas the” average - jncome ih this country. . 
was £250, in India it was more like £20‘per enrum, There Were millions - 
. upon, millions of people living at a level of subsistence and nutrition so. 


.4 low that they were on the verge of starvation for^most, of the time. 


i 


. Famines:óccurred. from time to time and were spoken of almost casually. 
“as we might talk about a, snow storm or a. food, something which was ' 
 startlirig but which did occur from time to time... The. fact that more. 

: har half the population of the wotld was living at subsistence level and * 


Dr Was in danger of disastrous. famine was a basic world-wide problem: 


. Both.countries were only too well aware o*-all: this and: both put agri- ; 
' culturé i in the first place in their five-year plans. - It was tempting to an- 
_ under-industrialized country to rapidly increase the amount of industry, - " 
seeing that during the last hundred years indus-ry' had .gained: power in. 
the West, some industrialization was going on in both.countries, but . 
one must récognize the statesmanship. with which this industrial demand . 
had been curbed for the sake of agriculture, . Much of that industrial: . 
development "was ‘designed: to help agriculture. The provision of dams, 


. . the extension of railways or roads to enable the populations to get to . 





` the centres of production and to enable the crops to be efficiently handled - 
ind properly marketed, to raise thé ability of the peasant in all sorts of `° 
"Ways to get more out-of the land, were:wisely planned. He thought that. 
- both countries had tended tò plan beyond their means but India particularly D 
had been wisely led. The plan rag been revised and Drought into closer... 
toüch with. Lu WOW pi Mi | TM : 


— 


Pakistan was handicapped by a lack of skilled administrators and 
trained economists and statisticians but it had called to a heavy extent 
upon the services of the British Commonwealth and United Nations. 
Pakistan was:the world’s producer of jute and while the price was high 
was entitled to suppose she could afford to import large quantities of 
machinery for the building up of industry, construction of irrigation - 
dams and the like, but the price of jute had fallen and Pakistan had to 
look again at her economic plan. 


FAMILY PLANNING 


Much had, been done to assist the peasant cultivator and to improve 
community life, to rehabilitate village life and in this project the services 
of agriculturists and sociologists were used. A maternity centre was 
established here, a health, centre or dispensary there, or even a hospital 
which served a wide area. Such things were not extravagances but an 
essential part of a plan because they gave earnest of the good intentions 
of the Government and proved to the people that if they co-operated 
they could get some immediate benefits. The people did care for better 
health, better provision for their children and better education. There 
was the undoubted fact that from these things deliberate family planning 
could come. The Indian Government had- avoided family planning as 
part of its five year plan, to reduce the number of children born to the 
average mother to prevent the population outstripping continuously the 
means of subsistence. . | | 

The two countries had not overcome all the obstacles by any means 
but they were facing them, they were determined to tackle them, and he 
profoundly and fervently hoped-that they would be successful. 


Mr. Russa MEHTA spoke of the feeling of friendship for Britain and 
said that Indian industry would prefer to buy its machinery and other 
needs in this country if they could get delivery when required. This was 
not alwáys possible. He also agreed that the question of birth control 
was a vital one, but he wag not àt all optimistic on methods of persuasion 
or legislation to enforce family planning. With regard to the question of 
language there was at first a tremendous feeling that India must have her 
own language but many of those who wanted to drive out English now 
were thinking otherwise. To get about from one place to another in 
India the easiest way was with the use of the universal language, English. 


Lord Brrpwoop said that in carrying out great irrigation and electrical 
schemes it was necessary for the authorities to gain the co-operation of 
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the ene likely to bs affected by them and some thought should be 
given to the best way of achieving this. 


LORD HAILEY’S QUZSTIONS. .. 


Lord Hailey said that in the last Indian Budget there was a great deal 
of talk of deficiency financing. The plans cn which India was engaged 
now would involve an expenditure of Rs. 2.062 million. Was this money 
- to be obtained by a loan ir India, or from the external world? Had . 

India sufficient credit to enable her to obtan that amount of finance? ` 

Did Mr. Marquand see any explanatior. of the curious position that 
India was now importing between 4 and 6 million tons of food: grains a 
year whereas in former years she did not need to import more than 1} 
. million tons? - Was there any explanation of why the Punjab which used 
to export 1} millions tons of wheat to Karechi, now had to import it. 
- Did he see anything of the plan to deal witk the’ differences of opinion 
between Pakistan and India on the subject 5f the supply of canal water? | 
Did Mr. Marquand actually see the working of the plans for improvement, 
the ability of.the Governments concerned tc indulge in some form of 
, redistribution of land and to remove the fragmentation which had gone 
on for so long, to improve the system of lard tenures and to inculate 
in the people the impulse to personal effort which must be the real basis 
of all these material improvements? 


MR. MARQUAND'S FEPLY 


_ Mr. MARQUAND said that Lord Hailey -ad raised some difficult 
questions and perhaps he could start where he left off. The question of 
the linking of the individual plans made from on high as it were and 
making the peasant a partner in the whole enterprise was being thought 
about very hard. Mr. Nehru was well awere of the importance of 
evoking the enthusiasm and the partnership of the people, and one had 
only to be in the country a few days to hear him speak cn those lines. 
With regard to the problem of the Punjab one of the answers was the 
prolonged drought which had resulted in man, crop failures, and some 
of the irrigated areas had become water-logged. The area was irrigated 
by river water and in process of time constant irrigation had melted out 
the salt and brought it to the surface and it had spread out in great white 
. Sheets making any further production of crop: quite impossible. This 
problem was being tackled in the new irrigating projects to prevent the 
seepage of water. He saw no evidence that there was a deliberate 
restriction of water supply by India to Pakistan. Tt was a vexed question 
. and was being examined by neutral sources. 
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It was extremely difficult.for the Indian Government to collect taxes 
and thus secure revenue for the state; the Indian Government was not 
entirely unwise in planning to undertake some of this necessary provision 
by deficient financing because of the race against time. So long as the 
deficit did not exceed the size of the sterling balances the net effect was 
not unduly inflationary. He was not alarmed unduly at the proposals. 


Mrs. SAHANI said that it was true that a European would need the 
English language to pass through, parts of India but a large population 
spoke Hindi. Indians were proud of their national language and it 
would develop in time without any disrespect to English. 


On the proposal of Sir STANLEY REED a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Marquand by acclamation. 


The Objects and Policy of the 
East India Association 


(INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND BURMA) 


IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the Crown, the East 
India Association was formed with the object of “‘ the promotion of the public interest and 
welfare of the inhabitants of India generally." This object was steadfastly pursued during 
the ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India and Pakistan attained in 1947, 
while modifying the original conception, has increased the need for strengthening the bonds 
of friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between the people of Britain and 
the inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire—namely, India, 
Pakistan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore is continuing its work, with the 
assistance of all those who are interested in the welfare. and progress of these countries, by the 
methods which have proved so helpful in the past, namely: 


l. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and publication of the same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions affecting 
India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 


3. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these countries and of Britain 
through the medium of social and other gatherings. 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no connexion with any 
political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the consideration of current problems 
relating to India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who 
are Interested in their welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months of August and 
September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meetings. 
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_ c. Burma, India, Malaya, Australia; New Zealand and: Papua. 
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i he ‘Moral Re-Armament.- 
. Tour in Asia | | ew n 
By Sir FRANCIS. Low 
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. Tug. JANUARY issue: os ASIAN REVIEW. contained a repan iE à ES ur ' 


October to members of tlie East India Association by Mr, R. O: Hicks 


"on the'then. projected visit to Asia of Dr. Frank Buchman and a Moral 


. Re-Armament team. This project originated with the Indian Minister 
-of Planning; Shri Gulzarilal Nanda,. a firm. believer in the. moveinent, 


.and it led to cordial invitations to’ Dr. Buchman to. take his team not © 


~ only to-India but to Ceylon, Burma, Pakistan, Thailand, Malaya and. 
- Japan.. ‘In each case the ‘invitations came sitner from the Governments 
of the countries concerned or from groups ccmposed, of Cabinet Ministers, 
industrialists and “business men. Accounts of the visit and .reports 
appearing in the. local Press show that it-has been a tremendous success. 
Dr. Buchman was. asked to.address not only: public meetings. but State . 
Legislatures, and the’ Moral Re-Armament plays produced: by the team. 
attracted many thousands of spectators whereverthey wereshown. . 

The visit of Dr. Buchman and his team began with.an Asian Assembly 
"at Colombo which lasted from October 24 until’ November 2 of las? year. 
In his cable of welcome the Hori. .Dudley. Senanayake;. Prime Minister . 
of Ceylon, : -said: * Thé world. sorely needs some uniting idea that can ` 
overarch differences and máke peace permanent. I wish ycur movement 


| the success it deserves.". The Asian Assembly-was attended by representa-- 


tives of 32. nations, ‘there being delegations from Korea, Japan, Thailand, 


Members 
-of the Ceylon. Government took part in the meetings, while.the Prime 


Minister and thirteen of his. Cabinet colleagues attended” the Moral . 


P Re-Armament plays which: were performed nightly in the Regal Theatre. 
' 'These plays were seen by at. least 23,000 paople in Colombo. . Mass 


meetings were held for industrial workers and for workers i in*the villages, 
and at the-invitation of the Minister of Food and Agriculture,-Dr. Buchman > 


' addressed a thousand rice workers in the’ padcy nelds. . Other highlights - 


of the:visit were a reception: for the visitors by: the Prime Minister and a 
ceremony at the opening of the Senate. Buddhist priests Opened an inner ) 
shrine at the Temple of the Tooth at. Kandy. After the visit the Prime’ 
Minister and other national leaders cabled; ."* Ceylon is deeply grateful. - 


We feel the hour calls for the céntinuance of this movement in Asia in | 
*. the interest. of unity, security and. peace.”. In & 


g later message to Dr: | 
Buchman -the Prime Minister said that his visit had “ left an abiding `- 


impression. im the hearts of the people, of. Eo a a S 


— 


At the conclusion of the Asian Assembly the party left for Bombay. 
Here they were officially welcomed by the Mayor and the Sheriff. Other 
formal functions included a reception at the Hanging! Gardens attended 
by members of the State Government and many leading citizens, and a 
gala performance of the play " Jotham Valley” at which the Chief 
Minister, Shri Morarji Desai, addressed the audience. Many meetings, 
were held in various parts of the city, including one of 7,000 cotton textile 
workers at the Kamgar Maidan, where for the first time since India's 
independence both Congress and Socialist trade unionists showed a 
. united front. Much interest was taken in the visit by the Bombay Press 
and two morning papers it English, the Bombay Chronicle and the Free 
Press Journal, carried six-page Supplements on MRA. 

The party left Bombay for Delhi at the end of November and were given 
a cordial welcome on arrival at the Indian capital, where. Jaipur House 
was placed at their disposal during their stay. On December 4 Dr. 
Buchman was accorded the high honour of addressing a joint session of 
both Houses of Parliament from the Speaker's Chair in the House of the 
People. Later in the month the President of the Republic of India, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, received the whole team in the garden of his official 
residence, formerly known as Viceroys House. Throughout the period 
of the visit Jaipur House was thronged by a stream of leaders in all walks 
of life, including Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister, members of the Cabinet, 
students and workers, industrial magnates and representatives of the 
fighting services. Meanwhile a ten-day Moral Re-Armament Assembly 
was held for Asian leaders and the MRA plays were shown nightly to 
packed houses in the Regal Theatre. At the final session of the Assembly 
Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, the Minister chiefly responsible for the Five 
Year Plan, said of the movement “ It has given us a visual education in 
a way which will unite our people. We shall be defeated unless we can 
unite internally to tackle unemployment, poverty and want." 

Dr. Buchman accepted an invitation fróm the General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress Party to take his team and plays to the Party's 
Annual Congress at Hyderabad, attended by 200,000 people. The visitors 
had the unique experience of attending working sessions of the Congress, 
where they were the onlf non-Indians present. On one occasion the 
Congress adjourned its session for the presentation of the play “ Jotham 
Valley " in an open air theatre to an audience estimated at 15,000. 

The party next went to Madras, the chief city in an area where the 
Communists achieved a good deal of success in the first Indian General 
Elections under the new Constitution. 

Dr. Buchman spoke at an official reception given by the Mayor, Shri 
T. Chengalvarayan, who declared “ Your visit to this city' has kindled 
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2' an "almost: slumbering "morat consciousness in.-our  pecole.- “MRA. is DM 
oe only a solution=—it is our, salvation.” The South Indian: Film. Industry.” - 
^'' built:@ special theatre for. the ‘presentation: ‘of the MRA plays; Which -wêre : 
B shown. to audierices’ of 5, 009° hightly.. Meeti ings addressed ;by. members ES 
of" the- ‘team. Were held” in thé. colleges of. Madras University, . where: an. 
p ‘Opportunity - Was given by the University atthorities’ to the: students: to C 
“= <; meet the visitors." ‘The Vice-Chancellor; ‘Sir Lakshamaswamy Mudaliat;: 
oe thanked the MRA: force for: the: ‘ great- privi.ege" they ‘have . given: us by-- 
Dd coming 'here.:. Before - -your visit my 23 0CO students. talked. of little. else : 
but Communism; now the-sole topic is MRA?” MUN 


After five weeks 3 in. Madras; d. week i in; itae ducam centre bor Boe 


i5 sand -a: -further, five: days. ai Hyderabad, | the rarty arrived in Calcutta. on 3 


March: 8. . Here they spent- another five" we2ks, meeting the Governor, 
*the: Chief- Minister: and: members: of his. Cabinet, ‘and members: of. the: 
“State: Législaturé.: - They . were, wélcomed: to the. city. by. the.. Mayor; 


“Dr. „Buchman: addressed | ihe. City Counci, and a civic reception. . But .- . 


-thë most ‘valuable feature of their visit was ‘their contact with ‘Shri. Sibnath- 
- Banerjee, the President -of the 800,000 stróng Tüdian- trade union, : hes 
- Hind; .Mazdoor Sabha, and his colleagues, who ‘came ‘daily to. study: MRA - 

` methods: At: the: end: of a three-hour meeting of trade: union- and Socialist 
leaders: the veteran: Shri Ri A. Mukerjeé summed ; “up the response . of. 
- Jabour: When. he said: ** This is.not somethi3g that. the: We st: brings to the: 

. East- or the: East to: the West, but- a message, ttat a man brings to à man.” . 
' Ata packed. meeting at the’ Grand -Hotel-cti. ‘April 12 the Speáker- of the- 
- West: “Bengal. ‘Legislative: Assembly, Shri- S.-K. Mukerjee, ; paid tribute: to- 
“thé lasting-effects. of the team's Visit.” The Mayor ‘of Calcutta ~said that 
“Moral Re-Armament was 'showirig a way out o2 the most: difficult problem$-: 

> they’ were facing’ to-day. ‘As. at Madras, wHers the-Hindu isstied a. special. . 
~ Supplement; several Calcutta. papers: publisked Mra numbers; among them ] 
. the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Jugantar,. Vishwaraitr a-and Janasevak-. Ta l 
" Before visiting "Western. Pakistan: the- team made a:trip. to Kashmir; 
Where. they were received: by. thé Prime Minister, Sheikh: Abdullah; who 

' with members: of. his Government: and Secr3tariat attended. performances: 


- 


‘of the. three. ‘MRA: ‘plays In; Srinagar... “In Karachi Dr. Bachman and: his 7 


: task force again had.a warm welcome. ^ - The Prime Minister of Pakistan; 
: Mr: Mohainmed Ali, Spent. three- evenings. .with tlie team; ànd .at the : 


.premiere performance. of .the- plays-the- 'aucience, comprised- members of -` 
-the Cabinet, -the “Commanders-in-Chief. of ‘the Pakistan Navy" and’ Ait 


‘Force, thé Chief of- Ariny Intelligence; the: Geniral. Secretary. of the World: 
." Muslim. Conference, the General Secretary of the “All Pakistan Xoutli - 
Movement, the. President of: ihe All. Pakistan Confederation of Labour. 
and other trade, union. leaders.. * cen uu ee ee m DNE 
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In view of the quantities of Communist literature available in India at 
very low prices, it is interesting to know of the large and growing demand 
for Peter Howard's account-of the progress of MRA entitled The World 
Rebuilt. The new handbook Where Do We Go From. Here? is being 
translated into Tamil, Telugu, Kanárese and Malayalam, with a first 
impression of 400,000 copies. The Secretary of the Depressed Classes 
League has translated MRA pamphlets into Hindi. 


Pakistan within the Comity of 
Free Nations 


By H.E. Mr. M. A. H. ISPAHANI* 
HIGH. COMMISSIONER FOR PAKISTAN 


N 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of Pakistan within the. comity of free nations of the 
world has been somewhat minimized by those who have not fully appre- 
ciated the rapid changes which are taking place in the world to-day, in 
particular in the Middle East and in South East Asia. If my address can, 
in some measure, give you even a slightly better picture of Pakistan and 
. bring you nearer to its people—their problems, achievements, aims, and 
aspirations, I shall have accomplished a task dear to those who desire a 
healthier and closer co-operation between the free peoples of the world and 
especially between the various members of the Commonwealth. 

The subject of my address is vast. The time at my disposal is so limited 
that I can do no more than give a cursory survey of it. This I regret, as 
my country is very close to my heart and I am always happy when asked 
to speak about it. 


CENTURIES-OLD CIVILIZATION 


As you'are aware, Pakistan became an independent sovereign state on 
the 14th August, 1947. Though Pakistan is comparatively a new state, 
our civilization dates back many centuries. Our culture and civilization 
have often come into direct contact with yours of the West and each 
has influenced the other in more "ways than one. Centuries ago, 
Pakistan had close relations with many countries of the world, 
particularly the Middle and the Far East. Happily these relations are 


*Address given at Oxford on 30th March, 1953 to the Commonwealth and Empire-—India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
Course No. 7 under the Ministry of Education. 7 
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En Excavations show that ‘Pakistani ‘ith: Eat: and Mesopotamia, was E 
. the centre: of óne' of the oldest civilizations of the world... Remains,,of ” 
great. archeological . interest- have been. fi ound at, "Hárappa; "Molienjo" M 
Nu and at: "Taxilla.. The: remains at Taxilla: are "of. four distinct e h 
* tions ; Greeky Scythian, ‘Parthian, and Buddhist. ‘These: remains cË gider.“ 

l civilizations have: been. placed. at 3; 000. B.C. The. territory which : DOW À 
' constitutes West Pakistan; Was the. first hórieland of the Ancient Aryans - 
-An.the. Indo-Pakistan: ‘sub-continent. : Pakistan has: seer thé: Macedonian: - 
- legions of. Alexander. the Great come- and go. In their hey-day, Arabs; i 
- «Turks, Persians, and: Af; ghans came and- sétled. ‘here. ^ One. civilization 
“after another flourished in this land ard, with fhe. passage, of time, decayed: < c 
Their: contributions form thé fich heritage: 9. Pakistan. But,.new forces. 

. are at work to-day and, withiti Pakistan itself immense "changes : are pun. 


t" plage. “Thesé necessarily will: ‘produce’ interesting : results, and. thus: add : 


io the cultural; intellectual and. ‘material wealth, of Pakistan : ou TU E 
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- Pakistan. comprises: wo parts; Bast and Wat, separited by ‘about! ‘one r 
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E = . stratégy. . In this | “strategic sense it has grèat. importance.. South : Fast ~ " 3 
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- deferícé ` d8- -of consequence. to, Pakistan.” | It: follows, ` therefore; ; that. ^ 
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THE FATIMA JINNAH MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LAHORE 





A COTTON FIELD IN PAKISTAN 


A SENSE OF COHESION 


West Pakistan rubs shoulders with the Middle East and borders on that 
region surrounding the Persian Gulf where the greatest oil reserves are 
situated. The Middle East comprises the region stretching from the 
Egyptian frontier in the East, the Russo-Turkish frontier in the North 
to the Southern limits of Sudan in the South, and including among some 
other countries, Egypt, Sudan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Trans-Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan. A sense of cohesion in 
the vast region stretching from Pakistan to Egypt is steadily growing. 
Pakistan and the Middle East are faced with similar economic problems. 
The common strategic problems, geographical contiguity and ties of 
more or less homogeneous culture and unifying force of religion tend to 
draw them together. The reason why the Middle East looms increasingly 
important in world affairs is due to its strategic and geographical position. 
In addition to the oil reserves, it is the nerve centre of the all important 
mercantile traffic between the East and the West. Pakistan's geographical 
location, therefore, gives it a special strategic significance, both in the 
Middle East and in South East Asia. This simple geographical fact also 
gives Pakistan special responsibilities in the international sphere and has 
a bearing on its foreign relations. In its own interests and in the interests 
of peace in these regions Pakistan must be militarily, politically, and 
economically strong. We are naturally drawn closer to the Middle East 
and to the Muslim World in general. We seek closer relations with the 
Muslim countries, not with the object of working towards the establish- 
ment of a rival power bloc, but in the hope that we might thereby help to 
strenghten the forces of democracy and peace. I need hardly say that the 
same desire to collaborate inspires and holds the members of the Common- 
wealth together. This desire is naturally dictated by common interests. 
The Council of Europe and its constituent bodies show the same tendency 
among the countries of Western Europe. We are, however, not limiting 
our efforts at friendly collaboration in the international field only to 
Muslim countries. We desire closer relations with all friendly powers, 
whether they are inside the Commonwealth or outside it. 


PAKISTAN AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


Both Britain and Pakistan belong to the Commonwealth of nations. 
In the uneasy world of to-day the Commonwealth is a unique institution 
and is a heartening factor. The Commonwealth is based on the willing 
assent and voluntary co-operation of its member nations, whom historical 
circumstances have brought together. They share certain ideals and 
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values of a democratic way of life. The elasticity of its structure has given 
it vitality and strength and made it possible for its members to function 
as a co-operative force, making for peace and orderly progress in a 
harassed world. The Commonwealth has, . in my view, tremendous 
possibilities of raising the hopes of mankind by outlawing the use of force 
and coercion as a means of resolving disputes among its own members. 
Pakistan, is a peace loving nation and is fully conscious of its obligations 
to the great world family of nations. 

The security and orderly progress of each of these nations is essential 
for Pakistan's own security and progress. Our attitude in international 
affairs is not one of isolation. We believe in active and energetic co- 
operation with other countries of the world in working for, better inter- 
national understanding and peace. 


FAITH IN THEIR DESTINY 


The aspirations that led to the creation of Pakistan, were and remain, 
the strongest urge of Pakistanis; our strongest interests therefore are, 
firstly the integrity of Pakistan; secondly our culture and lastly our desire 
and our need for economic.development. Pakistan started almost from 
scratch on the 14th August,. 1947.. Most of the Government records 
were destroyed in transit from India to Pakistan. Little materials were 
available by way of stationery, office equipment, and furniture. Some 
of the essential Government personnel were held up in India due to dis- 
turbances but were later repatriated to Pakistan under the most trying 
conditions and at great expense. Similar difficulties were faced in East 
Pakistan and to a smaller degree in the Punjab. These conditions pro- 
duced repercussions in the financial and economic sphere. Other pro- 
blems of equal magnitude also had to be faced and overcome. Success 
was achieved not solely because of the efforts of the Government but 
mainly because of the sacrifices and selfless devotion to duty of our people. 
Their burning patriotism and faith 1n their destiny, under the inspiring 
leadership and guidance of the Father of our Nation, Quaid-i-Azam 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, were able to sustain them in their trials and tri- 
bulations. A deep sense @f unity, discipline, and faith enabled the people 
of Pakistan to bear with extraordinary resilience, their difficulties and to 
gradually overcome them. In the past five and a half years the Govern- 
ment both at the centre and at the Provinces have evolved plans for the 
economic, industrial and financial development of the country. These 
plans have grown apace and Pakistan has not only established itself 
firmly but moved forward to an ordered pattern along lines which should 
lead to a good measure of prosperity. 
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"Pakistan. is primary“ añ à Ágricultutal icouritiy and 80^ er -cènt of. its. 
population’ is. directly: or. indirectly ‘dependent. upon: apricultire.-. Thé.: 
"Government of Pakistan have paid special attention to the tàsk:of i improy- 
< ing, and developing. agriculture: ` Their” objective. has’. been ‘to provi 
: food for the: people and to earm foreign: exchange for the development . of. 
the country, ; Grants and loans have, been:made to the Provincial Govern: ^ 
< ments for. the execution.of their various. agricultural. development schemes. 
"Important projects of.a. multi-purpose mature: already im progress; Or: uridér - - 3 

» . construction áre.-(a) the: Rasuli : Hydro-electric. Scheme ‘in the: Punjab; 
(B) the Karnafuli- project in East’ Pakistan, (c). the Warsak project in the: 
A North West Frontier Prov vince, (4). thé. Lower. Sind. Barrage, and. (e) the. 
i : Thal. Dévelopment Project. ‘AH these: - projects are designed to ring. not 
da only. some millions of acres-of land under the ‘plough, but.also to provide C 
i ther “means: for ‘industrializing | the’ country. > Lacking. oak in sufficient: ' 
te quantities: ` Pakistri:. is naturally: concentráting: on harnessing: Water to 
i provide electricity Cheaply; and Pope ‘for the: running of: industries. . 
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improve still further the quality of the cotton crop. While the latter two 
have been set up to modernize agriculture and extend loan facilities for 
mechanical farming equipment, water lifting equipment, productien and 
distribution of improved variety of seeds, and purchase of essential 
fertilizers. The aim of the Agricultural Development Finance Corpora- 
tion is to develop agriculture on modern lines. Moreover, a Food and 
Agriculture Council has been formed to promote scientific, technological, 
social and economic research. It aims at co-ordinatihg research and 
distributing knowledge relating to food, agriculture, animal husbandry, 
and fisheries. | | 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Industrialization of the territories comprising Pakistan was neglected 
in the olden days despite the fact that raw materials and power resources 
were available. There was also no dearth of man-power. However, under 
the Six Year Plan, development plans are fully in hand, and many schemes 
have already been carried out. When the entire programme is completed 
it will change the face of rural Pakistan and also, perhaps, the pattern of 
village life. 

A planning Advisory Board was set up to associate industrialists, 
businessmen, and other non-officials in the task of planning the industrial 
development of the country. . Due to limited resources special emphasis 
was laid on schemes of fundamental and immediate importance such as 
hydro-electricity and other forms of power, maintenance and expansion 
of communications and ports, exploitation of mineral wealth, reclamation 
of land, establishment of basic key industries, training of technical per- 
sonnel, prevention of disease, and improvement of health. The Six 
Year Plan evolved by this Board is the first organized effort to develop 
the natural resources of Pakistan and to raise the standard of living of the 
common man on a planned basis. It is only the first phase. More plans 
with bigger objectives are to follow. This Plan is based on the assump- 
tion that Pakistan must continue being essentially an agricultural country. 
But that agriculture must be carried out efficiently and the country's 
economy must be diversified to make it less vulnerable. To build up 
the economy of Pakistan in the shortest possible time, the Government 
decided to take in hand immediately such projects as could be carried 
out, -principally from internal resources and to make the country self 
sufficient in its basic needs. A sub-Scheme to be complete in two years, 
beginning from March 1951 was launched. It covered the following 
fields of industry, power and fuel, jute, textiles, paper, cement, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, leather and footwear, telecommunications, ship building 
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nu sepata audi édible ub : But yi: power and na ieee can be 
` ho industrial: progress. .It.was natural, therefore, that. top’ priority should: ` 
lave: béeri givén to power. projecis. < T his $ub- ‘Scheme pr.two-year | Plan; - 
"as it was called--will double: the- ‘power, capacity in bóth Fast and West.’ 


i : Pakistan: *-I -need mot ‘dilate on the measures that “Have been ‘taken to; 
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-ensure- that. enterprise can. ‘flourish: i in afee and untráramelled: way, nor 
s zfeéd IL tax you with an "account of the àction taken to: Dake certain ‘that’. 


Setting up of the: Industrial Finance: Corporation, the-Industrial Dééop-: i 
iment. Corporation, and a. Tariff: ‘Board: are a. happy ag ot ppm 
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 Siulfanieousty. with, the planning and ES of Jevelopment; the. 
 'Geverbmeanr has utilized its available: resources for lauücing A pro gramme.. 


of social welfare of, the masses. Each year our Budget Tias made a pro-z 


^^ - gressively, increasing. -provision.. for Social .s2rvices. -. The: foundations, Of. 
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ET Pakistan's $ economic and financial structure have ‘been laid on as ‘broad > 
-i'ándsounda 'básis.as is possible; and we have every reasa to: look forward 


^to thé future with: confidence. We. are’ grateful -to.the U.S.A.; Britain, © 


” Cánadà, Australia; “and. New. Zealand- for. the assistance: they have given - 
"and are- -giving:: But, “we need. still great ər assistarics - from. the: ‘more ^s 


UE : fortünate and highly industrialized couritries-for, ‘exploring . our. resources: 


to. the full." "Unfortutiátely, the .difficuLies. ‘which’ all the -producets: of. 


TC “primary. products ‘of the-world: have’ faced in. the last -cne year have noL 


by-passed: us. :Qur. income. has" fallen’ ‘substantially. with the decline-im 
price. of 4 our foreign exchange. cárrüng raw materials. The, demand: for.- 


theri. is alsoaiot as-brisk.^ This, in-turn,. has necessitazed.- Å ‘reduction i in- 2 


di the pace-of our development.*. “We aré doing ouf-utriost-tó- prevent: ás- 
- much as possible, the’ slowing down. of the: wheels: of Dur developmieat:: 


Y imn. fact,- as- our. ‘recent. budget: ‘shows, greater: provision. has ‘been: made. 


fit for the. developmental schemes... Wë believe that. Our présent difficulties - 


zm have taker steps to further strengthen. our: "financé and. 2conomy.. “But it? 
ls im times. such as these ‘thet the under-developed countries; like Pakistan; f 


-2 should receive: iricreased- assistarice froirarore-advancezd and indüstrially ^ 


2 developed: countries. dr Js only: then ‘that: theit progs, So essential, ; 


XL Seal: continue: unabated;: s EA EN Mi. 
vi. Ht is ironic: that the: Muslims who ititredticed the era of jo in ^ 


eus and. Europe. are to-day suffering: frem general: educational back-~~ 


a -wardness. ‘At present cnlv a little over 13 per.cent of Pakistan's popula- - - 
xs hon can ead and. write. Wes can secure | the practical. benefits. of our -> 
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z the: greater parti ‘of. financë: heeded: shall. derive.from privzte; sources, Thé: 


| F are oily. a: ‘passing phase: Fuliidáméntally, our economy. is ‘sound and we ~ E 


ideology and our developmental programmes only when we have educated 
the millions of our people—when we have relieved them from the fear of 
disease and poverty—when we have saved them from the menace of 
malaria, cholera, plague, and tuberculosis. It, is, therefore, incumbent 
to lead a crusade against illiteracy if we are to improve the lot of our people. 
The greatness of a nation depends upon the education of its people. 
Education is a religious requirement of the greatest importance, because 
knowledge ennobles the soul and lifts it to a greater height in search of 
truth. The moral and intellectual fibre of a nation can best be judged 
by the education of its people. In Pakistan we are endeavouring to 
revolutionize both the form and content of our educational system so 
that our educational policy and programme may be suited to the genius 
of our people. They have to be consonant also with our history and 
culture and have regard to modern conditions and vast developments 
that have taken place all over the world. In other "words, we are 
endeavouring to galvanize our educational system, so that it may truly 
become a dynamic and creative influence for nation building. The 
standard of culture and civilization is set by the universities and their 
influence permeates the very core of life and gives tone to it. The character 
of a society is not divorced from the character of education. Schools and 
colleges are not separated from the social order to which they belong. 
Education, therefore, cannot be planned in isolation. After all, education- 
al reconstruction and reform go hand in hand. with thoughtful re-orienta- 
tion of a society's social and economic life. We aré conscious that our 
educational planning must take into account the intricate pattern of life 
of our community. It follows therefore: that education starts from the 
contemporary scene. It must consider the broad division of thought’ 
and action in the modern world and these are only three; we live in a 
world in which science and its product, the machine, form our national 
background; in a world confronted with complex problems of political 
and economic adjustment; in a world that is reflected in its entirety in 
literature, philosophy, religion, and the finer arts. Our education there- 
fore will not concern itself merely with-the training of the intellect. It 
will plan the building up of a society in which the individual will not be 
submerged in the state, whete in turn, he will not be dominated by intellect 
alone, but will become a normal person in whont reason and instinct are 
harmoniously blended. In a true democracy, all children should be given 
by the State, an equal opportunity of developing their talents and realizing 
the best that is in them. The virtues of character must precede those of 
the intellect. The purpose of education is to build character, develop 
all the latent potentialities to their fullest limit and intellectual attainment, - 
will naturally follow as a result of the exercise and practice of a fine 
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T T Brée: a a primary. edücafidr: has beei Paea dor. a 
Ede ^ düration. of five. years.::- Various. Provinces of oür: country will haturally 
2 i. “need: vatyitig ‘periods of. time to dchieve education. - "Theusands of: primary 
ie : n and secondary schools hàvé/been openëd all ovér the country. ^A net: 
n + “2 ^ work:"of: teachers, training. schools and; colleges;..villàge: ‘uplift, adult”. 
A od 7. literary | centres, . and women’s: industrial, and welfare hemes are: "being | set. ` 
£ < up’ "throughout Pakistan... Technical ‘schools, ‘esearch: iristitutions, and. 
pt ...éngineering. colleges: are being. established: asi *well.:- Five ‘Universities are: 
MS “functioning: in Pakistan: Women S ;educaiion: AS; ‘not: being- ücglected .. 
"o either: > Weare ‘striving: towards giving every”, woma-i.in our Society: i 2 
| ."équal. opportunities with: men’: In the: task of” building ` óur nation. and” 
X . . "maintaining ‘its. solidarity, they have: a most valuable part to’ play. ; They: 
| : are the true guardians of o our nation, and the enerations to come. 
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p. 7 For the piesent’ Pakistar i is; s goveinied by’ die Indian ládependence Ac ^ 

5 Bee P p 1947 and. its day to dày administration.i 18. .giaranteed utider the Govern- ` 
DE E -. ment: of- Tüdia Act of, 1935, as: améndéd. y. the. Governor General of- 
bo ^ Pakistan... "The Constituent: "Assembly- of: Pakistan, “OL” ‘Paflidment, - the. 
i io m E . members of which’ were elected by adult franchise i in. 1947, is a sovereign... ^ 
Pr ; body; When: it meets. to draw dp. the provisicns: ‘of: our new constitution. 7 


i" a When. it.meets/as:a Jegislature,. ‘it’ exercises; wide: powérs* possessing he i 
pr ‘same-privileges,' ‘functions, and. authority as the other’ Dominion. Parlja-- E 
É e mients;-. ‘The Constituent: -Assembly is now’ sndeavouring: to ‘draw up a. 
= *  :cónstitutior befitting a:modern-democratic szate.  A^constitution: Svhicfi;^ 
is CIEN the, widest. and:noblest -sense,, will’ beir ascord. ‘with the; fundamental: 
E and: ‘broad: principles: of Islamic fraternity. ‘equality,’ arid erhocracy, PAS: 


l -: little- over. three months: ago-oür: Primè- Minister ‘presented’ ther Basic . = 
! ni E ^ Piincipleg Committee’ $: sport’ to: the: Const-tuent Assembly. às the süg- : 
est. gested framework’ of: our: new ‘constitution: The elected. representatives.” : 
s DU tn ;hayé not yet debated thé report as this ` was: ‘postponed tc. give our people: i 
a -time to study-it carefully; In the opinion“ of. many-people, there-i is much , 
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the requirements of a constitution which is fully consonant with the life - 
and needs of the twentieth century, and wholly democratic in structure. 
There has been some fear that Pakistan is moving towards a theecracy. 
I wish to dispel this fear most emphatically, as there is no room for 
theocracy in Islam which prohibits priestcraft. Our Prophet denounced 
priesthood in the strongest possible terms. According to him, every 
individual has sovereign rights and’ must judge the laws of God himself. 
There never can be an ordained priestcraft in an Islamic society. The 
Prophet established a social order based on secular principles and there 
can be no deviation from them. The Quran is consonant in every respect 
with the needs of modern times. The responsibility of adjusting the 
natural laws of Islam according to the human wants of the people rests 
solely with their democratically elected representatives. The collective 
wisdom of our people will evolve a constitution which, in the widest 
terms, will be in accord with the fundamental and broad principles of 
Islam. We are being guided by a system of life whose social, moral, and 
economic code gives us a: complete set of values. A system which is 
completely in line with progressive thought and life. 


Social Welfare 
-in Israel 
By PROFESSOR T. S. SIMEY 


THE TITLE of this article may perhaps lead to-expectations of an account 
of the individual social welfare services provided in Israel, with special 
reference to education, public health, employment, social insurance, and 
social assistance. It.is these,- which perhaps, are associated with the 
idea of the Welfare State in England. But we àre coming to-day to realize 
that it is misleading to exdtmine the provision that is made for the welfare 
of the state without paying attention to the way of life of the individual 
citizen, and in particular, to his motivations, expectations, and objectives. 
We are, in fact, only too conscious in England to-day of the dangers of a 
form of social organization which emphasizes “ getting? rather than 
“ giving," and social scientists are tending to pay at least as much attention 
to the unofficial strike, and the Spiv, as they do to poverty, unemployment, 
and overcrowding. The participation of the ordinary citizen in the life 
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of tlic: 'cominünity i is of G al importance. cn ai aralsis of. dee 'orgáni- - 
. ` zation’ and the ‘quality.of socjal- life, and. :hat elusive. attribute of the 
E. vital community, morale, “is seen as “pethars: thé most important objective." 
. to be.achieved.by. social adiiriistrators and.»oliticiaris' alike. ^.^ OF 
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So ‘Human Relatioiis,” ‘and itis. from this much widér ani zle, that I.want to 
„examine the contemporary. social science in’ Israel: -: ‘To’ céstrict oneself to 


i E "an investigation: of £he;dev elopment , of; for instance,. social insurance, 


-woüld be misleading, as it'is by. tio: means ‘certain: as yet how: Jar social ' 


vn ‘institutions’ and services which. have beén ‘developed in, the; industrialized - 


“countries: of the’ West aie “suited tò thé néeds of:the young. State of. Israel. : 
'eititáted- as it is:at the cross:roads of. thé: M-ddle East... We must arrive ° 


. degree, of. precision. . m JA e UR 
"Thé most obvious feature. of the Sr scène is: ; the pionegring: 
7 ideolo; gy which. is the basic ‘faith of: the-new settlements; giving life. ad © 


' munities is, .as it were, “tilted towards: the: future, directed towards- the. 
= objective of building: new-and better things, rather than the'enjo yment of: 


. co-operative: settlement `is child-centred, `: Zand’ the: youth: group “is: an- 
3 organized. social ‘entity; ‘encouraged. to. stciks ‘out for itself along: novel . 
-: lines, * This pionéering ‘ideology has given the ‘contemporary society. of - 
Israel its‘¢haracteristic vitality and freshness, so frequently remarked. on. 
Tt has. madë the miracles. possible- which. have led to the birth of the new. 
rae ‘people, and :the -creation of the ‘new. State. E will, it is hoped, - 
“make many. more miraclés possible i inthe futite. 7 7 QN 

But the: idea. Of. the State of-Israel~ as: ‘Something. which all are: uiy 
creating at every ‘moment, as something; waich is so: plastic: that each can 
` make his or het own impression: on it; is tending to give way: to-a -certain 
extent to a-véry different concept; one which implies. thet: ‘someting: has. 
been. created, which thé immigrant must accept. in some degree f or what’. 
2 it -1s,. and, to which he must,’as thé Social scientists say; ‘make an: “adjust: ~~ 


2 ment." ' This new society; is;. of cotirse, still i ir Process of rapid. transition, . 


-^ but certain fairly: ‘hard: and fast linés-of ‘development. are apparent, most 


l at, some general idea-of the. fouridations of. the new social-order before we E 
"i77 can begin. to. construct the administrative. s2 rvices. to serve it with any: 


- 


‘the :presénit, or the preservation. of the “past for its Own sake. © The... 


. of which- extend ue back into the eaft y proneeuns days, when. they M 


«were first laid down. xou. 0d | 
"These:teridencies, whidh are-now. bécoining explicit i in i policy: and. : 


- still 'composed to-day’ of what may be termed. the: Old Pioneers. Their.. 


culture, it should be noted; is T associatec with that cf the intellectual bn 
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T A. energy to: Kibbutz and. Moshav ‘alike.’ The culture. ofthese .new: com- d 
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7 > administrative programmes, are embodied in the way. ‘of life of the élite, . 


liberals of Eastern Europe at the outset of the present century, when it 
was deeply influenced by the thinking of the revolutionary movements of 
Tzarist Russia. The co-operative socialism of Russian social democracy 
and the Communism of the. early forerunners of Lenin has strongly 
coloured the way of life of the kibbutzim and the moshavim of the inter- 
war period. Many of the leading politicians and administrators of to-day 
are exponents of this way of.life. They are regarded by the more recent 
immigrants as something in the nature of a religious order, whose example 
is to be-respected, but which the ordinary man can only follow in a 
somewhat halting way. 

This tendency is evidenced by the slowing down of the rate of growth 
of the kibbutzim, and the rapid acceleration of that of the moshavim 
and the urban areas. The way of life of.the élite of the immediate future 
:seems likely to be co-operative, rather than communal, with steadily 
growing emphasis on an individualistic way of life in the new towns and 

suburbs. 

What is likely to result from this? Much will depend on the ways in 
which the multitudes of immigrants who have arrived during the past 
five years have settled down or will settle down in the immediate future. 
Although nothing short of miracles have been accomplished in the pro- 
vision of the immediate necessities of life, it remains to be seen how far 
a vital social life has been or will be created by the amalgamation of the 
. different cultures of East and West. The possibilities that lie ahead are 
of course immense, but the dangers that must be overcome are equally 
great. 

In the first place, there appears to be an assumption err held by 
the existing elite, that the social organization of the Israel of the present 
is the one to which the immigrant must in some measure make an adjust- 
ment. The older pioneers are apt to adopt a rather “ tough ” attitude to 
the immigrants, with the hardships which they endured in their pioneering 
days prominently in mind. Similar sacrifices are expected of the recent 
immigrants, who however, do not have the same ideological motivations. 
Their membership of the new State is often the result of persecution, and 
the only alternative to it; and not a matter of conscious choice; their 
motivation in coming to* Israel has too often been despair in the - 
present rather than a confident hope for the future. The difference is an 
important one. 

The new immigrant may, indeed, resent being treated in this way by fhe 
pioneer, perhaps not unnaturally. As Ihave said, he frequently—perhaps 
usually—comes from a country where he has been persecuted and expects 
that he will get good treatment in Israel to make up for it. Fantasies 
that have prevailed about the “rich American uncle” have only too 
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often. been ‘rudely denoi and: FT ves have as: a "reguli. 


witnessed ‘ ‘ugly ‘scenes. reminiscent of -the- work in Displaced: Persons ` » 
Camps." Moreover, the economy of Israel cannot at present ME 
' :Jarge urban’ populations or more than. à relatively ; small middle class, 


and the direction of many urban: and waite-collar workers to agriculture ` 


and manual work has Tesulisd in many serious ‘problems. in individual ` 
behaviour. . ^^" P 


On the whole; however, - the Sails of social research carried out. it by my. 


: colleague, Dr. Eisenstadt, in the Hebrew University on récent immigrants | 


are reassuring. "Out of a sample of 934 immigrant families, he classified ^ 
285 as." isolated " and “apathetic,” 212 -as-“‘ isolated’ but stable;" or 
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“cohesive” or * self-transferring ” 


6 


' active" and: 436 as belonging to 


ES ethnic groups with strongly developed traditions and. dispositions towards: 
making. a good adjustment to conditions in: Israel. . Nevertheless,“ it 
- -must be noted that upwards of a third of the’ families showed unfortunate 


social tendencies, and this cannot but be a/cause of serious concern. 
. Dr. Eisenstadt has demonstrated that the influencés to which immi- 


grants most readily fespond are those transmitted through the leaders. of. 
"immigrant. -groups; the least effective influences are general and formal - 


E - . contacts; approaches through immigrant élites are more: than six: times: 
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as. effective as formal and ‘impersonal approaches. In’ general it ‘has | 


been: said, "the extent of immigrant identification and participation ~ 


within the new society.is dependent on tke degree of their attachment: to - 


>, the (immigrant)° élites, and. the - élites" compatibility with the general. 

“orientation of the social s ystem." . The gulf that exists between the culture. 

. - of the existing order and thàt of the new élite is, however, wide, and many | 
n problems must be solved before it cari be bridged. - LE T 


- So far as L ani aware, insufficient attention is. "m paid to this aspect 


: -of the situation in Israel. As I have already said, there appears to be too. 
Iu an assumption. that the Central anc Eastern European way of life - 


“ right” and that.the Eastern and African Jew should make an adjust- | 


i a to it as quickly as he can. Nevertheless, it cannot be: doubted that- 
E he has as-much tò- contribute to the new State as. to. receive from it,and. 
^ "communication with him should be as faz as possible a tWo-way affair. 
`- This: is a particularly important consideratiofi in view of the fact that 
- whilst immigrants ‘from: all countries seem to maké .reasonably: good. | 
adjustments i in the zcoriomic sphere of social. life, those from the Yemen `- 
and’ North Africa find it hard to understand and to participate in the 
cultural,’ ‘recreational, and political sectors ; of. social life. - Whilst these. ` 
um immigrants may therefore be expected to “pill their wéight in the business’ - | 
of economic production, they find it more difficult to make it felt in politics: `- 
fhàn immigrants from Central and Eastern EOD and this may lead toa £ T 
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certain measüre lof distortion] in the devélopnient of- the. structuré. of the ° 
new State if-the tendency i is left to operate unchecked. '. 

This state’ of affairs máy even deteriorate if more ‘careful attention is 
not paid.to finding ways whereby the co-operation, of: immigrant. élites . 
in the social life of the country-can be encouraged. -© Time is not-on our 
. side in this; there i is a tendency for deterioration rather than 1mprovement 
- to take place in the status of immigrant leaders.: Íf they are unable to 
jnterpret the culture of the new State to their fellow-immi grants, dis- 
illusionment: will rapidly spread., The-immigrant leaders need.to be able 
to explain to their followers the use of-ration books, health schemes, the: 
system of voting, and many other customs accepted by the.old inhabitants. 
The competition these leaders face with officials and politicians may . 
` quickly destroy their influence, which, it is suggested, is'a precious thing: 

As one Vous SOOO leader is reported as having said to àn elder when 
reproved by him for dancing a “ Horah ” on the Sabbath instead of going 
to the synagogue; “ For you the synagogue is everything, but really it is 
almost nothing. It is not important at all. Here iri Eretz Israel if I want 
| to be a true Jew I have to dress, to dance and to go ori excursions; that is 

how all good people live. That is how I shall know the land, and’ bea 
.part of it; eta all the nation. “You think if is wrong, but you do not 
know. You still live in Yemen; not here.” 

This may sound rather depressing, and I would therefore like to'interrupt 
my argument for a moment to assure my audience that, by. and.large, the 
assimilation of immigrants is much. more obvious than non-assimilation. 
An astonishing amount of re-learning and adaptation can be achieved and 
has been achieved in a very short tinie.. The assimilation of young men 
and women iri the Army i5 a case in point. Moreover, I have been told 
many remarkable stories of achievements in this regard; .an immigrant 
group from the East, for instance, may take only a few minutes to learn 
how to work a water tap, and exploit its advantages. - It may also only 
take a matter of a week for it to organize a deputation to the Jewish 
Agency to protest that standpipes are inàdequate, and demand that. 
water should; be laid on to.each house. “Research by one of my own 
students in Isfael, moreover, has shown that the first generation of Sabras 
are able to emulate the “western ” Israeli ‘even in the kinds of mis- 
behaviour characteristic ‘of the latter as indüstrial workers. There are . 
in fact,’ few rigid social barriers to human progress; neither. are there . 
barriers to human deterioration, and herein lies the heavy responsibility 
that must be'borne in Israel to-day by politician and administrators. | 

There is a problem, therefore, and it is a serious one. “May I summarize - 
my argument by saying that what have been called astonishing powers of . 
self-direction are. evident. in the behaviour. of immigrants. | * Long 
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experience ‘of: fighting for. ‘survival, on. evety. level his it lias. ded T 
* created a resourcefulness: which" thay bé deemed: a` national. haces 
. But it. is: unfortunately- true; that this- résourcefüInéss- must. be.: : 
-utilized by ‘Positive: means; or at least jot frustrated. - Private. 'enterprise ^ 
* “if blocked, ' may “degenerate “iato. apathy y; Or:even result in delinquent _ 
' "Behaviour. ‘This second reaction-is. as important as. the. first.’ The-new 
e Comat is felt by many. immigràánts. to. be '* strange,” "unáble to provide: LEE 
“sense of Security, arid confusing... ‘This-is-ta be ‘expected; but the’ feelings. ^ 
z may go so far-as.to: lead: ‘tor an: ‘identification’ of. the. immigrant with: his” 


‘leader agáinst the new ‘country? LA, possible ` consequence may. be the : b 


= UN uridermining óf-the:commón values of the: community, as it has been E 


“through . the- -evolution, .of^ many - incompatiblé particularistic’ group 
- identifications arid’, the. -growth of “inter-gidup tensions?.; or, in; ‘other 
‘words, by the ‘schisniatic: tendencies. ‘which shave, until recently, been - 
only too familiarin Israels — 7.00 ME "e bom E 
- This i$ also. evident, -of- course, An individiiak behaviour: as “well ‘as’, sji: 
_aatonsips between - groups. ae ** Wherever: immigrants. establish . ai e 
: positive identification - with . D Jew social: structure and, its: "values;" 
writes : ‘Dr. Eisenstadt, - "and wherever the identification is. not, blócked--: 
^ bythe `‘ “absorbing " ‘environment, ‘the. cultural, and ;sócial. differences": p. 
..only: rarely givé:rise.to a hish. incidence of delinquent” eroup-formations: . 
“among | the children. and. ‘adolescents’ and, of .course,:the cozverse is. 
> equally” true; St äs therefore. understandable why. the tate’. of: juvenile 
So is :so.-high ` ‘amongst Oriental. Jews, -Where the Pen of. - 
;cultural conflicts. are most acute: -; Pe NR E 
-Tts now: ‘appropriate to ask what the’ attitude of the older pioneers may... 
ee “expected to be. towards. the’ immigrants at- large; and apathetic Or. 
 ddinguent immigrants in particular. In the first place; discrirtónatión "- 
against: ‘immigrants 6n the part of the older inhabitants is:rare; and i ia 
: society- which - is: highly’ youth-centred” special - "attention. is :;pàic. to: fens” 
' courdging: the younger generation to find it$ own place in the community. - 
` Opportunities: for the. creaticn: of new Ways of living. and i new forms ofi 
eann arè- fostered, even if the results: may be painful for the members’ ; 
of older generations... But the highly developed: ‘ideology -of the‘pioneers” : E 


demans: that: adaptations : shall: be ^in fairly eclearly . delined directions, : 


: > even*if ‘the results: are. unpleasant. fot individuals, and” set: E strains Jd E 


- within the social. sirictüre.- . ee 
“AD ‘obvious: ‘feature of the Beon al ideology i is, for instance, 
"exceptionally: high value, ":with which ‘physical latour as such: is - 


“in society’ quickly: and- securely,. ‘but tlie-resulis- may be: unfortunate: for 
the’ individual with. a ‘bent for administrative. work or socials service sucht 
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-as teaching. Officials on the Midi: even. oe ‘holding ae sai 
-strative positions are not. accorded: a very favourable: position in the 
_social scale; ‘and the concept of amateur. administration, similar to that 
of the English’ Parish of two centuries ago, does.not make much’ allowance 
for the removal. of the difficulties which- immigrant” „élites experience. - ' 
To assimilate. them i js an operation which requires: skill and understanding - 
by well trained officials with ‘high social status, to whom the élites will 
respond naturally. So far as social status on the Moshavim goes this - 
= has been held to be determined by * occupational success, conformity to 
basic principles. and efficient. participation"; . the relation. between these ` 
criteria is complex, and a certain measure of tension. has arisen between 
. economic success on the one hand and participation and conformity on 
the other. Mere skill as an agriculturist, therefore, will not enable the 

_ ordinary immigrant to rise very. far in the social scale; the learning of the 
co-operative way of life will be a complex matter for him, .but it is never- 
theless a necessary pre-requisite of social advancement: -Conversely, the - 
member of the immigrant élite is- - unlikely: to-be a good agriculturist and 
this appears tb bar him from rapid social advance. .. | 

Still niore important than this, however, is fhe fact that à combination, 

of *' superiority to outsiders,: basic underlying. equality, and extremely à 
Sharp judgment of members as to the degree of. achievement " has been. -` 
found by researchers to be the. distinctive CHEN of the status 
system of both the kibbutzim and moshavim. 

It is riot an attitude of mind which can be expected to encourage thé 

- immigrant to feel at home or socially secure; until, at least, he has been . 
through an elaboraté process of: social adjustnient and- ideological re- B 

. education. Oh the other: hand, ‘however, there.is undoubtedly a very. . 
real sense of responsibility on. the part of the co- operative settler towards . 
the: immigrants, expressed in the most. practical ways, as for instance, 
by service in a váriety- of administrátive- and teaching posts, in the . 
‘Ma’arbarot ‘and the new Moshavim, and by the acceptance of groups of i 

. young, people, immigrants, or * social problem cases ? for. training on 
‘the settlements, Much of the work undertaker in.this.way is most en- ` 
couraging, and: it cannot: -be denied that.thé ideology of the.co: ‘operative 
‘or communal way of. life is very readily applicable -even to the problems: 
: of the re-education of the yoüng urban. delinquent, even in an urban 
environment. ' 

Where, then, does all this arginfient lead ?.’The eres which: I jas 
outlined above are well.known in Israel; in fact; the information on which 
my paper is based has beeri collected and. analysed by Israeli research 
workers.. But the gaps: between knowledge and administrative action aré 
too wide. «Few of the papers. oni ‘which I have’ relied are Mm to Israeli 
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- officials Or: social wore: although: they. are well aware of tne dispu | 
and difficulties of trying to assimilate the new immigran ts into the existing |... 


. Society, they have been too overburdenéd during the past five years by the 


themselves appropriate methods for building the new State at the grass- 
root level in local communities, Attenticn. is now being paid to the 
developmént of local 'government, and the building of an administrative 


machine associated with it to look after the social services. This’seeins to ` 

be the right line for approaching the social problems of Israel. Social ~- 
` security is only to be had in the final analysis in the family; and the primary `. 

group, and in the neighbourhood and the, settlement and the sudurb,.and - 


if the latter can, be given the appropriate administrative foundations: the 
former may be expected à to BEYeIOD steadily, and i in the end to ? hourish 1 in 
full measure. 

T end, therefore, on an optimistic note. The tende ncy i in Israel to 
organize the social and political life of the country on.an ideological basis: 


. Which has, separated one community from another and has to a certain - 


extent split the State into: a number of isclated fragments, is far too 


familiar a phenomenon to require emphasis from me. Itis, of course, `. 


M extremely: urgent responsibilities of éverydzy life, to try to work out for ` 


‘impossible to build'a Welfare State or:to achieve social security as long -. 


as it exists. But-the trend of the moment appears.to bé away. from this, 
and.in the direction of continuing the work of the early pioneers who 


laid the foundations of the rural settlements. A successful. social.and ^ - 
economic experiment such as Nahalal is mush more than a mere local : 
. .. achievement; it is of world-wide. significance. The success of the settle- - .- 
—:. .ments has shown that it is possible to bring very different kinds of people 
"together into a collaborate relationship, anc tc create out of them a move» . 
, ment contributing in the most important way to the building of the new 
State, by providing it with leaders, administretors’ and.teachers. Given 
ta rather better understanding of the social needs of the aew immigrant. 
and more scope for the administrator and Social worker to develop ways’. 
‘and means of meeting them, the. outline. of the structure of the new society ` 
will: soon take shape. Tf contemporary. political events provide them - 
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with greater.freedóm to.act, unhampered by those who are exponents of % 


doctrinaire political creeds rather than statesmen tepresenting the great. iud 


traditions of Israeli political life, so much the, better. 


In my, opinion, therefore, : contemporary social trends in Israel are 
.' reassuring. Economic difficulties are compelling the leaders of, the 
country to maintain the emphasis they havé.alw ays. placed on the value ' 


of manual work and work on the:Jand, and th.s is providing the setting | 


| in which West: can. meet and. collaborate with East.. Ihe traditional - | 
. : values of J ewish family life are, beginning iQ te-assert: theraselves on the: 
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Moshav, and this i$ all to the good. The country may be poor, but as 
was said in Britain during a period of heavy air attack—"' If we are all 
poor together, what matter?" The self-reliance and confidence of the 
Sabra is to be seén most on the land and in the Army, and this is an 
excellent augury for the future success of the new State. It is also an 
important thing for all Jews, everywhere. Finally, may I end by saying 
that if Israel can bring soctal security to the troubled cross-roads of the 
world which the new State controls, a great service will have been done 
to mankind at large. 


Gueeyin-Chinese : 


Chinese in Roman Letters 
By Dr. C. C. WANG 


DESPITE TURMOIL, incessant wars, invasion and communism raging over 
China ever since the turn of the century, many great reforms have been 
pushed forward during this period. One of the most fundamental, 
although little noticed by the outside world, is the modernization of the 
written Chinese language. The significance of this reform, as it is 
" gradually realized, is momentous in that it involves the drastic measure 
of pulling down the vertically constructed Chinese characters, with all 
their pictographs and ideographs that have been in use four thousand 
years and replacing them with the equivalent sounds in letters of a hori- 
zontal, phonetic alphabet. It entails the fundamental overhauling of 
over ten thousand words! or characters (as they are generally called) 
in common use, with all their influence upon the mind and life of four 
hundred million people during four milleniums. In no country other 
than China are there more than one hundred and sixty million people 
speaking a single language, whereas in China there are about three 
hundred and fifty million speakers of the mandarin or national Chinese, 
with about one hundred million more, MOURN speaking dialects, that 
can easily learn it. 

It must also be. added that written Gins is the basic language in 
Korea, Japan, Annam and Thailand, as Latin is the basic of the Romance 
languages. In fact, written’ Korean is entirely Chinese while terms of 


TThe total number is about thirty thousand. 
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E ; -aillor a that willbe d inimedistiy s 'effectéd "by d the füoderniztio: of: 
T2 - Chinese: :Tliesé.fácts alone will be ample'to. help realize the momentous 
25. 3 a of the, movement for “the modernization: of Chinese writing. l a 


"Fhe- primary’ purpose Of. this Teform ; is: iTo. ‘make. the. Written Chinese : 
ui us "easier. ‘to read ‘and: Write-$0 as to: reduce. illiteracy: -^Chiha's- needs. are i Ü 
Du  mány,- but- one of the most: urgent. is to teach. the’ Chinese. people to read l 
ze aid: "write, = “With: seventy-five: për cent o? her -people ‘iliterate: Chinas ds 2 = 
m seriously handicapped i in.her éfforts- to. estab-ish à.démo racy and to. play... 
(c4 1s hër partin: the family”, of nations.. Therefore, to. ‘reduce. illiteracy : is: *: 
fiai E as. the. prerequisite of all social; Ponte and. economic reforms; E = 
E: China. Dae eae F3 P E eas? n = da 
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oe z ~ This: task j is extremely. difficult, ii not ifn50s D 'so E as the written: 
pie UC. remains ifi: its present ideographic. and. seinihieroglyphic form... 

«1. The-trouble-with written Chinese-is: that it was invented too’ early And hás _ 
LL “been, preserved. too “long. without. proper. modification: When "Chinese. - 

; .. Was, inventéd, material’ for "writing was- ‘limited: to chips’. ‘of bone; ‘slabs: ~ 
PUE! of stoné:ór. -pieces of bamiboo, and: much. writing. had fo be done by: carving .. 
ee 7 OF chiselling: “Writing material Y was So scarce that. the primary: "idea of. the - 

ve ancient. sages was, seemingly, to` make. the- ‘writing compact so-ds. to: save . 
space... Therefore; compact ‘strokes’. Were, ‘adopted as 3etters; and the 

| “different letters, instead of, being spread. out,in a TOW, One. after: another, © 
as In "English or French, are often piled: up. onz-on.top. of another: three- e 
-or four storeys high; or are even inserted one: ‘inside. of another: - . Chinese. 

~ characters suggest’. or resemble skyscrapers, with ‘the lette ers Of "strokes :. 
ME high, up-into the-air for the sake of saving spáce-: ; “English writing; * ae 
- on. the, contrary; is slike, orie-storied bungalows;. -the-letters stand one: next. 
“to another, row after row, witha certain cunifozmity-in‘s size.ard appearance: - 
If we fake a page of. printed Chinese Or carefully. written- manuscript E 

_ compare it with a page. of printed’ English, Frenca: Or ‘German, the Chinese 
 is'seen.at once-to- possess à marked characteristic of its own; .- It consists" .: 
of à number ‘of wholly: independent tinits ofc a ‘uniform ' size, . "each of. which - 
"would fit into a: small ‘square. ‘Every: one -of these indepe sndeñt units: . 
"sa ‘word. or. character,“ as: it i$- often ; called:. 1f there’ are many. ‘Strokes: ^ 
Or letters. i in á word, the strokes: must be Written'smaller, but if there-are few.-. 
_istrokes, each stroke may | be made bigger: and stouter, the: ultiniate: ‘idea. H 
being tliat. all the. strokés öt letters of each. wore dust occupy the. same": ; 
;amount of. Space. T herefore, ^ written ' ‘Chinese | SC probably: the’ most. 
-compact, of all forms of writing: and requites the least’ | for. expressing - 
«any, given idea. uo s nM T 
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Written Chinese largely consists of thousands of complicated picto- 
graphs, ideographs and phonetic symbols, each of which stands for a 
fairly complete idea with a monosyllabic pronunciation. These symbols 
are brought together in every conceivable way to fórm other ideas. Each 
single one of these thousands of symbols may require a score or more of 
strokes. l 

In spite of changes, there are still recognizable in the written Chinese 
language many hieroglyphic features, or pictographs. The word * man," 
for instance, is the picture or character of a person standing with his 
hands down and feet apart ; for “ mouth " we have a round hole, which 
is now changed into a square hole; “sun” is a circle with a dot in it; 
“moon " is the picture of a crescent with two dots in it, a fact seeming to 
indicate that the ancient Chinese believed, rightly or wrongly, there 
were more spots in the moon than in the sun. 

The ideographic features are even more prevalent. For instance, the 
sign for “sun ” and the sign for ** moon " combine to make “ bright "; 
the sign for “ man " standing by the sign for “ word," a man standing by 
his word makes “ honesty” ; the sign for “ roof" placed on top of the 
sign for * pig " makes “‘ home "—apparently in ancient China, as it used 
to be in Ireland, every household must have a pig; the sign for " woman " 
resting under the sign for “‘ roof” makes.the character ** peace," indicat- 
ing that if women stay more at home, there is peace. The sign for 
“ heart " with the sign for “ white," heart turning white, means “ fear "; 
the sign for “ many " plus the sign for “ mouth," many mouths, make 
‘* gossip "—ideographs which are hard to improve upon indeed. 

On account of the complexity of the hieroglyphic, ideographic and 
other archaic features, the written Chinese language is so extremely 
difficult to learn that no other modern language can compare with it. The 
difficulty is patent to any one who has ever glanced at a Chinese book. To 
- the average foreigner, I am told, the characters look like a dense forest of 
complicated symbols in which the hardy adventurer will soon lose himself 
before he penetrates very far. This difficulty is no less formidable to the 
Chinese, for Chinese schoolboys. have to spend years in mastering the 
mechanics of reading and writing, a task upon which an English-speaking 
schoolboy needs to spend*only a fraction as much time as his Chinese 
cousin. Some authorities on the subject estimate that to master the written 
language will take the average Chinese two years more than the average 
English boy of equal ability and diligence up to matriculation. On the 
other hand, the fact that of the thousands of Europeans and Americans 
learning Chinese in China there are so few who really master the written 
Chinese language, even to the small extent of writing an ordinary, present- 
able letter, cannot mean. that the Westerners are dull. Indeed, the 
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difficulty in learning : written Chindie in ‘been. gu recognized by 


- both Chinése and foreign. observers as one of the principal . ‘causes ofo 
China's backwardness. |. ^." 
`The difficulties in- using the written Ch: nese solani however, present 


'^ to the commercial and industrial development of China no fewer obstacles. 


than the difficulties in learning. it. Numerous characters contain..so 


. many str okes, arranged i ir, $o complicazed à manner that it is hard to 
" write the characters even after mastering them. ` In spite of the simplifica- 


tion. and . modernization of written Chinese by. replacing. the literary. 


with the.baeehuax or.colloquial style, it is not easy to find-many men who ` 


can readily write everyday, documentary letters. .Take the, old Ministry . 


. of Communications in Peking, for example, out of its three hundred-odd ~ 


members, hardly. half that number coud carry on, thé routine .corres- 


.ponderice as well as the. average members in- a governinent department : 


in Washington or Londen. The same is trae in business ‘houses... - After: 
years of careful observation, the writer firmly believes. that the difference. 
in efficiency is.due not tò. the difference i in the men but to the. difference’. 
in the written language. Moreover, even. with well. qualified personis, 
it will take a Chinese about. twice as much time to do the same amount. 
of work in Chinese.as.it will take an Amer:can or European to do itin 


any of the Western languages. The differenze in the amount of time and 
‘labour required for doing the same amount of work simply means that 


the Chinese are- handicapped to.that extent in conducting their business 
in the face of international competition, which is: becorning keener every 
day. It means that either two Chinese will have to receive the wages of- 
one American! or "European of equal ability and quaiification, Or the’. 
business will have to-cost so much ` moreas compared with the same | 


_ business conducted in- other languages.. -` 


Another drawback is that written Chinese is monosyllabic, that. is, 
each individual word has onk ly one syllable. Moreover; with the exception. 


. ofn, ng andr, no word in the Mandarin cr Peiping vernacular ends with 
- a consonant. Chinese has, therefore, a very-limited number of differently. . 


sounded words and hence is Strikingly poor.in vocables, or separate 


sounds for the conveyance of speech. In Peiping vernacular, for example, | 
. there.are only about four hundred distinct sofinds. Since many of these 
. have fewer than four tones, we have at most fourteen hundred differently . 
- :pronounced vocables in the whole Chinese “anguage.-' On the other hand, 
- there áre.more than ten thousand differently written: characters tor. even” 
' ordinaty: ‘every-day use, and each has.a different meaning. Thus- the | 
‘fourteen hundred different-sounding vocables have to do service for a 
f vocabulary. of more than ten thousand: . In other words, each word would ` 


have « on the average seven homonyms Or other words. with the same 
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` Take the sound “yi? with the fourth ‘tone, for. example. There are . 


about ninety different words: pronounced: ‘exactly. the : same, although each 
_ one of the nine ty-odd yi’s is: written in a different way: and each. one has 


| its own. meaning. ‘Yi?’ means epidemic when it has the radical for ' 


sickness xm yi" means overflow when.it béars the radical for * water" 

yi’ > means righteousness when it^bears the radical for. “ lamb "'; : and- 

yi” has ‘more than. eighty -other: meanings, .T he fact that in ancient 
China, as in Bi blical Palestine, the Jamb was the symbol of righteousness - 
might be evidence showing the: similarity i in the religious thoughts of two 


peoples. Missionaries would perhaps be well justified to, give. that-explana- . 


tion. Indeed the word < c righteousness " in Chinese. curiously suggests 
Christ himself; for the ideógraph of- the word eral seems to mean *I: 
the lamb.” m 

Since so ‘many different words with. dy different meanings "but 
tlie same soünd exist in written Chinese, confusion i is sure to be confounded . 
if: the. language is written phonetically ‘pure and simple. The, vocables, 
. as we have seen, are so few in number that. only the colloquial torigue, 
if that, could! possibly., be transcribed in this number, Any. attempt to 
transliterate classical Chinese: would. result in a mere jumble of.sounds, 
utterly unintelli gible, even, with the addition of tone marks: It is largely . 


on account of this difficulty that all. efforts to pou the written . 


Chinese langüage- haye failed. 

A; further characteristic of. the. Chinese language dS that each word 
generally: has four tones which .cause the: same word to mean totally ` 
different-thin IBS... The tones of a word-may be defined as modulations of . 
the voice by means of which different inflections are imparted to the.same . 
sound. .In fact, the tone is almostas much an integral part of the character 
or word to which. it belongs as the sound itself. ;,As there is not any 
counterpart jof the tone in English or French, ‘it ‘is -over the: tone ‘that ` 
Westerners stumble the- -most. The. writer well remembers that his first. 


American : teacher. of English more than .once ‘called a bald-headed boy.- 


tuxzy of the 4th tone which meant. rabbit, while she should have called 
him tuzy of) the first tone. - As rabbit i in, Chinese i is a slang word with an 


ignoble.twist in meaning, it can be imagined. how the class roared with 


laughter at the expense of the teacher and.the poor hairless victim. ` 
Another serious drawback, which: may eventually be offset to some 
extent by television and telephotógraphy; i is that: itis impossible to trans- 
mit Chinese characters by: telegraph except ir code.. . When the telegraph 
was first introduced into China in the tenth year of Tuungjyx (A.D. 1871), 
it was: impossible for the Chinese-to utilize that invention for. transmitting 
' i ih their own Pune: x To. “overcome : the. difficulty, a. code 
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‘system was invented by which’ ae group of. four Aabi numerals was - 


' coded to represent one Chinese. word. . A code-book of about eight ` 


thousand such groups of Arabic figures was to represent eight thousand 
words, ` When anybody needs to telegraph in ‘Chinese, he has first-to put 


‘each word of his-message into groups of four Arabic figures. according to 


the public code-book and then hand the message to the ‘operator to 


be transmitted. Upon the receipt of the message, the addressee. will | l 


have to reverse tlie operation and decode the figures before he can read | 
the message. . Since an error in any group cf figures will make the "word 
concerned unintelligible, much confusion and. delay natarally ensue. 

It must also be remembered that to code a. Chinése telegram is tinc 
more difficult than to coce a similar English or Erench message. Chinese 


2 ‘words in dictionaries and code-books are not arranged in any alphabetic. 


_ order, ‘because there is none, but.id the order of 214 radicals.!. Siríce . 
' . many of the-214.radicals are attached hapkazardly to the thousands. of- 
. words; to locate in the public code- book the.words of an ordinary telegram 

. is areal task. Even mature scholars have-to spend ‘considerable timè - 
in locating’certain. words. To. put.an ordinary telegram of about thirty hz 


words into the public code may require a Falf-hour, though to. write a 


"similar message in French or'English. will take about three minute’. - 


Much time-must also be wasted by the adressee i in the process of decoding n 


such a telegram. 


. Moreover, telegrams i in figures Ta Been. for bidden by the ‘itemauonal’ 


T" Telegraph Union to enjoy the benefit of d2ferred- telegram or hight- ` 


. >, letter rates. . Though anybody may send messages in any of the European | 


^: . Janguages either to or from: China at reduced. rates; the Chinése alone - 
.., have been deprived of the privilege of using ‘their own language for this 
purpose. For the special purpose of removing this prohibition, the . 


writer was appointed, in 1925, chief delegate of the Chinese Government ^ 
to the. Paris International. Telegraph Conference.. During most part of 


^i: . *'the Conference, the Chinese proposition- appeared hogeless. Indeed, 
'  -some of: the ‘most important delegations called. our preposition = pré- 
-posterous,” and accused us of asking the Conference to cal black white: 


But the oppósition only led the Chinese delegation to redouble: their- 


efforts. Everything conceivable. was done t8 win the different delegates. 
> We even took pains fo compile explanatory booklets on the mysteries | 
- of Chinese philology : and calligraphy, and inv-ted each delegation separate- 


ly to Parisian parties, but that is another-stcry. Our efforts were not in: . 


- . vain, ‘After a continuous struzgle of over two months we succeeded. in 
. inducing the Paris Conference tó insert à special provision in the Inter-. 
. national Telegraph Regulations to recognize the Chinese. public code as 


l -Radicals are classifiers and. idea and identity indicators of the charac: Crs, | 
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plain language, which, as our Conference friends said, was the first time 
in the world that code words were accepted as plain words. 


Ás the radical is so important in telegraphy.as well as in romanization, 
let us examine it further. Generally speaking, each character consists 
of two parts, the phonetic! and the radical. Under all other systems of 
phoneticization and romanization, the radical has been neglected and 
therefore the meaning of the romanized word is. not indicated and the 
identity of the words is lost. The Gueeyin-Chinese (Gueeyinzyx for 
brevity) identifies each Chinese character having the same sound and 
same tone by affixing a radical sign. . 


Radicals may be called idea-indicators or classifiers of the words. 
Thus, all words relating to trees, fruits, furniture and so forth bear the 
radical “ mu," which means wood or large plant; words relating to the 
functions of the mouth such as to eat, to swallow, tongue, gossip, bear the 
radical “‘ Kou," which means mouth; all words relating to the female 
sex, such as sister, aunt, marriage, wife, jealousy, graceful, bear the radical 
" niu," which means woman or female. Take three of the words which 
are prounonced “ fang," for example; it means fragrant when it bears 
the radical for small plant, indicating that fragrance emits from flowers; 
fat when it has the radical for “ flesh”; obstacle or opposition when it 
bears the radical for ““ woman." In ancient China, apparently, as in the 
Garden of Eden, the fair sex was considered an obstacle. Incidentally, 
the radical for woman Is often the determinator of words that stand for 
unamiable qualities, such as jealous, treacherous, uncanny. This 
does not mean that only women have obstructive qualities but indicates 
that men have played the principal part in the development of writing . 
and that, from the masculine point of view, in China as elsewhere, there 
is something obstructive and unmanageable in the nature of women. 


In fact the radicals: of written Chinese very much resemble the 
“ Exchange Signs " of the telephone numbers in large cities, where each 
number consists of two parts: (1) a group of letters indicating the “ ex- 
change sign" and (2) a common numeral. For instance, in London 
there are wHitehall 1212, LANgham 1212, wELbeck 1212, etc., in which 
WHI, LAN, and wEL serve the purpose of establishing the identity of 
the three telephone numbers just as the radical signs serve to establish 
the identity of the characters. In the case of the telephone, it 1s by 
the proper combination of the right “ exchange sign” and the right 
numeral that the correct 'phone number may be connected, while in the 
case of the romanized Chinese characters it is by the combination of the 


1The sound and the tone together are generally called the phonetic. The latter and the radical are the two legs 
of each character which will be crippled by the removal of either. 
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- The value of the radical has long been bd by T and its 
importance in the study and teaching of Chinese has been increasingly 
emphasized.? But the only provision made so.far is to. indicate the 214. 
radicals by giving each a number from 1 to 214, ‘According to its position 


-. in the radical-table.? It is obvious that: this method of using numerals: 


- 


I 


is unsuitable for. general writing and telegiaphing purposes. Of course . 
the introduction of polysyllabic words (explained hereinafter) will greatly . 

reduce this trouble: But it can only alleviate, not eliminate, the difficulty 
since no, amount of effort in introducing polysyllabic words will eliminate - 
the. use of: monosyllabic words, i in telegraphic, literary and 
documentary works. ` 


-There is hardly any. doubt that written ‘Chikes: Si be simplified. 
A serious hindrance to. phoneticizing the written Chinese language is the 
. existence of so many dialects: Because the pronunciation of each written | 
word differs so much in various. parts.of the country, the written dialects, 
if put on a phonetic basis tefore the dialect problem is s solved, will become . 


- in a few. generations so “established that the language situation in China. 


may become even worse than that of Europe. Instead of cne written 
. language, there will be scores of writteri languages in the country. Since, 
the written language has so much’ unifying influence, any. inncvation can ` 
hardly compensate for the. loss unless uni.y and uniformity are kept in 
each word. Indeed, the Chinese characte-s, unwieldy as thev aie, have 
been such a.bond of union between the different parts of the country that 
China would be taking a fatal step toward internal disruption if these 
Characters should fall into disuse before a system of writing equally 
uniform replaced them. Therefore, in introdücing any phonetic system, 
one must, first-of all, overcome the dialect obstacle and keep the written ` 
language, be it. phonetic, or not, one and the same, throu ghout the. country: 
Weng this, one will'do more harm than good. . > ' , - 


“The: ‘earliest: efforts tő rómanize the Chinese language was pads by 
“missionaties in 1588. The efforts: of.all foreign scholars in romanizing , 
‘Chinese; However; have bzen for the limized purpose of indicating the 
“sounds: and ‘tones of. Chinese characters so as to help the student to learn. 


Es 


e 


n Chinese characters the radicals are placed, ul different places, but in Gueeyin-Chinese they are always affixed at 
Athe: 'end'so as to. give préminence to the scund ór phonetic. 

“2Vide-Studénts’ Pocket Dictionary by W. E. Soothill, Kwang Hguch Publishing House, Shanghai, 1936; “ "How' 
“to, Study: and Write Chinese Characters * by Dr. W. Simon, , Lund Humphries & Company, Lendon, 1944, - -pp. 
ix-xxxvIg, “A‘Syllabic Dictionary of Chinese” Language,” by S. Wells Williams LL.D., North China Union » 
. College, Tungchou, -near Peking, 1906, pp. xii-xxiv, UXxIv, The Five Thousand Dictionzry, by Dr. C. H. .Fenn, 1947, 


' and Professor H, H. Dubs’ Dictionary List of Threé Thousand Characters, 1950. 


3The only. effort to utilize the radicals for romanization or phoneticzation seem.to bs that explained by the’ author 
“in, “ Hainhanzyx," in The Chinese Social and Political Sclénce Revizw, October-Dece;nber, 1940, and that by Pro- . 


x fessor H. H, Dubs in “A Dictionary List of Tentative Spelled, Substitutes for the Three Thousand Commonest ~ 


Characters ' x (Photostat Copy,. S 1950). , 
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how each character is pronounced. Of the half dozen systems of roman- 
ization, the Wade system is by far the best, in that it reproduces the sounds 
of the characters by a simple system of spelling and indicates the four 
tones by 1, 2, 3, 4 respectively. For the limited purpose of indicating 
the sounds and tones of the characters, Wade's system is quite adequate. 
However, it failed to take care of the radical, which forms an integral 


part of each character, and therefore proves unfit for general roman- 
ization purposes. 3 


[TO BE CONCLUDED! 





BULBUL CHAUDHRY, THE DISTINGUISHED PAKISTANI DANCER, 
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REVIEWS 


BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, UNI- 
VERSITY OF LONDON: STUDIES PRESENTED TO VLADIMIR  MINORSKY. 
pp. 413-681, with numerous plates and figures, Luzac, 1952, (30/-) net. 


(REVIEWED BY W. E. D. ALLEN, OBE, FSA). 


The many admirers of Vladmir Minorsky will welcome this tribute to the veteran scholar 
and orientalist, presented by his colleagues of the School of Oriental and African Studies to 
commemorate his seventy-fifth birthday. The detailed bibliography of the Professor's 
publications will prove of great value to collectors of “ Minorskiana." His earliest paper 
dates from 1901—over half a century ago—and it is a pleasure to read that no less than nine 
new titles are either in the press or in course of preparation. 

In a brief review it is only possible to list the treasures of the present volume—which will 
appeal to a variety of tastes. 

In a volume dedicated to the dean of Iranian studies it is natural that Iranian subjects take 
pride of place. His Exellency S. H. Taqizadeh contributes a paper on * The Old Iranian 
Calendars Again," and Professor H. W. Bailey has a learned study on “ Kusanica." Miss 
Mary Boyce writes on “ Some Parthian abecedarian hymns "' and J. A. Boyle provides " Notes 
on the colloquial language of Persia as recorded in certain recent writings." The Kurds are 
not over looked in C. J. Edmonds’ essay on “ The Place Names of the Avroma Parchments." 
The new interest of the School in Ossetic is brought out in I. Gershevitch's “Ancient Survivals 
in Ossetic," One of the most substantial contributions to the volume is W. B. Henning's 
“A Farewell to the Khagan of the Aq-Aqatáran "—a learned excursion in Sassanian relations 
which should rejoice the heart of Professor Minorsky. 

Religious subjects have a light ration. A. S. Tritton discusses ** Some Mu'tasili Ideas - 
about Religion " and J. Walker has a brief essay on * The Moon-God on Coins of the 
Hadramaut.” 

Among literary themes, Professor A. J. Arberry treats a new MS of Omar Khayyàm; 
D. M. Dunlop writes on ** The Diwan attributed to Ibn Bajjah "; and J. Robson describes 
“The Transmission of Ab-Dawud’s Sunan.” Professor Levy views Persia through its proverbs 
and apologues; and J. Wickens analyses primary and secondary significations in the third 
Ghazal of Hafiz. H. A. R. Gibb writes of the millenary celebrations in honour of Ibn Sina. 

In the historical field, D. M. Lang has a useful article on ** Georgia and the Fall of the 
Safavi Dynasty " in which he combines the Georgian sources published by Brosset with 
contemporary European accounts. Bernard Lewis, writing of “ The Privileges Granted by 
Mehmed II to His Physician " reveals some very curious details of the influence secured by 
Jews at the court of the earlier sultans in Istanbul. This influence continued to grow, and 
was a factor of political importance, certainly during the reign of Selim II, and probably 
later. The subject merits further and deeper study, particularly in relation to the conflict 
with Spain (whence the Jews had been recently expelled) and to the competently directed plans 
for Ottoman expansion in Africa (where Jewish communities had a wide network of interests). 
D. Sinor discusses the thirteenth century traveller, Julian of Hungary, and Paul Wittek has a 
lone and important article on the obscure subject of the Gagauz or Christian Turks of the 

obruja. 

Lastly, to the lay reader at least, one of the most interesting articles in this learned volume 
is D. S. Rice's generously illustrated study in Islamic metal work. It may interest the author 
to know that “ the polo-sticks shaped like hockey-sticks," illustrated in 12th century Seljuk 
and Ayyubid work, were still in fashion among the Georgian nobility in the 17th century, as 
shewn in one of Castelli’s drawings in the Biblioteca Comgnunale in Palermo. 
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Pakistan and its. - 
Problems = | - 


By the Hori. Mr. MOHAMMAD ALI 
-PRIME MINISTER OF PAKISTAN 


ON MONDAY, June 8, Mr. Mohammad Ali, Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
during his visit to Britain for the Coronation and the Conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers addressed a meeting of the Association 
jointly with the Pakistan Society and the Over-Seas League. The large 
St. Andrew’s Hall was filled to capacity by an audience of more than 450. 

The Chair was taken by H.E. Mr. M. A. H. Ispanani, High 
Commissioner for Pakistan in London. Opening the meeting His 
Excellency said: 

I think we may now ‘almost regard it as an established convention that . 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan, on his periodic visits to London, should 
honour the Pakistan Society by addressing its members on some topic 
of current importance. A pleasant precedent is also well on the way to 
being created according to which the old and mature East India Associ- 
ation joins forces with the young and enthusiastic Pakistan Society on 
these happy occasions. 

- To-day it is my privilege to introduce to you Mr. Mohammad Ali, 
our Prime Minister. To many of the British members of these organ- 
isations who served in the area which now constitutes Pakistan, our 
speaker is not yet well known—and there I have an advantage over 
them, for I first became acquainted with him as a youthful and budding 
politician in 1936. Before that.I had the pleasure of counting his father 
among my friends. I can claim to have a very special interest in Mr. 
Mohammad Ali because (almost) our first meeting was when I went to 
Bogra to assure him that the Muslim League was then the only political 
Party in Bengal to which a man of his intelligence and ability could 
possibly belong. Of course | was-successful. Since those comparatively 
early days my bonds of sympathy with Mr. Mohammad Ali have been 
complete. We were together as members of the same party in the 
Legislature—and we have been doing the same kind of jobs for Pakistan 
overseas, until very recently when he was called upon to assume the 
position of bighest responsibility in our. country. Needless to say he 
cheerfully shouldered a burden which might well leave’ more marks 
of care on his face than were apparent when he was Ambassador for 
Pakistan in Rangoon or Washington, and it is that cheerful applica- 
‘tion to duty which is characteristic of the man. I cannot help feeling 
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P eat the word ‘would. i -a less. anxious place to-day if some of the leaders 
in countries Which shall be nameless, in the. past and in the present, had 


^ had. more sense of humour—or indeed any sense of humour at ell. 


: With his gift for seeing the bright side of things Mr. Mohammad Ali : 


`- has a maturity. of wisdom and. experience beyond his years. - He climbed 


the. ladder .of. political advancement: hardly missing a’ single rung. As. 
chairman of tbe Bogra Municipality, cháirman of the District. Board, 
‘elected member of the- Provincial Legislature, Minister for Finance and -. 
. Health in undivided Bengal after only 10 years of public life—as Pakistan's ` 


. first High Commissioner in Canada, as Ambassador in Burma and in the ^ 


United . States——he has. gained considerable knowledge of domestic 
administration, Commonwealth relations and foreign policy which must 
be regarded as first class training for a Prime Minister. His is a great 

opportunity of serving, and, knowing him as I do, I am: sure he will do 
_his best. and Dons e of his best for our it countiy.- ER e A 


Nie five HP A. dore 


POLITICS’ 'AND DIPLOMACY E | 


Mr: Nona Ati aid: I am gratéful to iie Pakistan Society and E 
the East India Association for the honour they have done ine by inviting : 
me to address such a. ‘distinguished gathering as I see assembled before 

It is,a matter of privilege to be’ offered an el to speak to 


ed select and distinguished bodies... . <= 


With the progress in methods of communication and 1 means of trans- 
port the pattern of international relationships has.changed.to such an 
extent that it is no longer possible for'any country, or for that matter 
any nation, to remain isolated. Now the repercussions of a.conflict. 


. * anywhere is felt all over the world. Take, for instance, tie case of Korea. 
^. - Although the conflict there is localized, yet the effects cf this small con- 


flagration are felt in all corners: of the globe. Therefore, now that all ` 


- countries are so closely: ‘inter-linked’ and interdependent, it is extremely | 


desirable and. necessary to foster greate- international understanding ' 
and. goodwill. It is’ therefore, fitting that tle Pakistan Society and the- 
East India Association should strive to promote’ international - zoodwill 


“and. cordiality. ‘Tt.is very pleasing to find t3at.these two organisations 
 'have doüe.so well in providing platforms and forums for discussion of. 
-^ international subjects, with a view -to promoting- "understanding. and ~ 
. friendship between members of the Commonwealth. 


I 
Until-two months ago I was a politician turned liplomat. To- “day 
[ar a diplomat turned politician. .As a liplomat I: represented ay. 


. "country abroad for five years. Rightly or wrongly a diplomat is regarded i 


to be z .countiy’s representative. who lies abroad, even though some 
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kindly persons think that he does so for the good-of his country. Modern 
diplomacy is not of the old-fashioned type. To-day truth and honesty 
have come to be regarded as the prime requisites for successful diplomatic 
work. Diplomacy, however, is not the monopoly of diplomats. 


THE.NEW: CHALLENGE ` 


You are aware that since'Pakistan's inception we have had to face and 

surmount tremendous difficulties. It is indeed a miracle that we have 
been able to tr iumph over them. There are three reasons for our success. - 
First and foremost is our belief that God helps those who help themselves. 
We have faith:in our own destiny and confidence in ourselves. Secondly, 
we had Qaid-i-Azam and Qaid-e-Millat Liaquat Ali Khan, at the helm 
-of our affairs at a most critical time, who provided superb leadership 
and the people of Pakistan to a man gave.of their best in devoted and. 
loyal service to the country. Last but not least, is the will and deter- 
mination of our people who rose.ever and again to the occasion and 
considered no sacrifice too great to make Pakis;^n strong. . 

To-day we are faced with fresh difficulties. ) it the people who have: 
successfully weathered many a previous storm ; i e confident of meeting 
this new challenge also. We have had two " but I think necessary, 
shocks in the economic sphere. The first was tlie outcome of a world- 
wide recession in commodity prices. Its impact on our economy was 
most severe, as 90 per cent of ọur exports consist of raw materials such as 

jute and cotton. Though a fall in world prices was believed inevitable 
after the.boom year of 1951, that it would be so steep and so rapid in our 
case came to us as a surprise., Within a year the prices of jute-and cotton 
declined sharply to less than half. As a result our foreign exchange : 
earnings fell to almost half of our 1951 earnings. 


A VULNERABLE ECONOMY 


"Misfortune. seldom comes. singly. Syrichronizing with this setback 
came another shock; a serious shortage of food in a country which had 
hitherto been’ surplus in food. This calamity also was due to circum- | 
stances beyond our control. The monsoons failed for two successive 
years, at the time of wheat sowings both in 1951 and 1952, and there was 
a serious shortage of water in the canals of West Pakistan which draw 
their supplies from rivers flowing through India. As a result the wheat 
crop last year was short by 950,000 tons and during the current year the 
shortage is expected to be of the order of 14 million tons. With our 
depleted foreign exchange earnings we had to import about 800,000 
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* tolls of nt läst: year by. Ja upon. our’ exchange: reserves. This ` 
- year ‘we are faced withthe furthér nécessity of impartiig- another 14. 
million tons of wheat in order to avoid. distress and famine and. build . 
à reserve to control wheet/- ‘prices. “Out: ‘present. available exchange 
_-TESOULCES. do’ not permit us to: import: such a huge quantity: of wheat. - 

I ! We were, therefore, obliged to turn.to friendly countries. for assistance. 
Iam happy that the response | has" been heartening. . Our sister nátions, 
." Canada and Australia, have: generously offered 100,000 tons and.45,000 
* tons. respéctively as part of the Colombo aid. We Have’ approached: the 
- United States: of America for assistance. in. the süpply. of one-million tons. , 

„of. Wheat. From present: indications it; appears ‘that out meget is being `. 
very: sympathetically Considered. ^' >. ¢. 


These two shocks.have-served a$ a timely Caen to: us of the vulhei- ` 


^ 
+ 


oy of.our economy to the operation of forces- beyond our control.-. 


' We had taken our food. surplus ‘for granted. - We have now awakened ~ 
_to-the realization that ` we cannot do so. Similarly; the sudden | Sharp fall 
"in commodity prices. with its consequent. effect on our finances has brought - 
> home to us the fact that our’ econoiny is still almost wholly dependént-on . 
«world price "trends over which’ we “have, no 3óntrol.' We are, therefore, 
.detefmined' to put. our food and our economy; on a stadler footing, . and- 


. make them independent, so far as possible, of forces which: we cannot. 


. control. ` Political: freedom without ecoromic independence is, to. my " 
' mind, meaningless. We must'strive to gain economic freedom, freedom, ' 
that: i 1s, from the operation of economic forces beyond national control, 
SO as i ‘give substance to our political Nene I2 "P A 
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m the first instance, SO: far as our: food i 1s eoackrned; we must endeavour | 

. to Becorhe, as rapidly as possible, indépendent of the vagaries of rainfall. 
I have reason to believe that the. World Bank will be able to' bring about . 


a constrüctivé solutión of our. canal waters dispute with India: We on. 


.. our part will do everything 4 in our. power to: ‘assist: ‘such.a, settlement: The: 


‘World Bank engineers are oF the. opinion: that the Water: resource.-of the ' 
_ Indus Basin, if properly utilized; could: adequately ` meet :the: fequitements” 
of both India and. Pakistan in that: JSglon: It ‘remains to, work: out, an 
' agreed, plan for. their exploitation: * m v 

In tlie meantime; a number: of. schemes: for: the: extension of. Du 


‘throughout. Pakistan: are inhand. , We hope. that ‘within: the next three . 


- or-four yedrs. several hiillion -acres of ‘new. lend will:-havé. been brought, - 
. under cultivation.and our food supplies: placed oria firmer: basis. -Work ~ 
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. on the execution. of. Mee poesi is ee m up and t the Lower 


$ 
Sind barrage and the T hal irrigation projecis are already nearing com- 
pletion. 

Secondly, we must seek to Deore datu independent of: world 
forces in the matter of prices of our raw materials by processing them 
ourselves. By so doing we should not only protect our producers against ` 
sudden price fluctations but would also strengthen our foreign exchange 
and revenue position. Our revenues would then become less dependent 
upon import and export duties raised on our own internal production. 
Above all, we are resolved, despite the heavy fall in our foreign exchange 
and revenue earnings, to live within our means. 

You will see these features of our policy reflected in Pakistan's latest 
budget which, despite the extraordinary fall in our revenues, is again a 
balanced Budget. All unessential administrative expenditure has been 
ruthlessly cut down, as also all non-essential expenditure of foreign 
exchange, so that our foreign exchange earnings during this year will 
balance our foreign exchange expenditure. .Again, despite the fall in 
our revenues, larger sums have been earmarked for development this 
year than at any time in the past. As much as Rs.670 million have-been 
provided in this year's capital budget for development projects in the 
country. The budget has been aptly characterized as a transition budget. 
It marks the transition from a wholly agricultural economy to a semi- 
industrialized economy. . 

A number of development projects have been completed Or are nearing 
completion. Considerable progress has been made in the matter of 
processing our raw materials. The total textile spindleage in the country 
has been quintupled since Partition. By the end of next year we should 
be able to meet from domestic production all our requirements of cloth. 
Our production of jute goods is already sufficient to meet internal require- 
ments and we expect to be able to export substantial quantities of jute 
manufactures in the near future. Our output of domestic oil and coal 


has substantially increased and a large number of industries are being 


é 


set up by the Industrial Development Corporation and private enterprise. 
| THE NEED. FOR FOREIGN CAPITAL 


We feel, however, that teft to our own résources we would not be able 
to develop our country rapidly. enough. to bring about a marked improve- 
ment in general living standards.in the near future. We therefore seek 
the ássistance and co- operation of countries more industrially and 
technically advanced. We are. grateful for technical and other aid so 


- far received from the United States of America and from members of 


the Commonwealth. under the*Colombo plan. But what we particularly 
need is more foreign investment in the country." 
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«advise Government how. best these projects. car be ekecuted. 


‘Facilities have therefore been: provided for temittance of profits to the 
` Investing country arid tax <concéssions have been granted to foreign 
investors on monies brought. into-the country. . The Capital Gains Tax 
has been discontinued and the rate of super tax -has been reduced. Also 
the exemption limit for super fax: has been raised. . In addition, certain 
-. special reliefs from taxation have been provided for industrialists whoi invest 
. monéy in industrial enterprises before Ist April 1955. 


A&you know, we have a Six Year Pian for tke development of Pakistan. 


- Certain schemes in this plan aimed at producing some of its most essentia] 
requirements were taken up for execution as.a matter of priority within 


-the first two years of the plan. These’ Schemes constitute collectively . 


what is known as the Two.Yéar Plan. The execution of-this-plan is 


almost complete. - My. Government, have now Cecided to set up a whole- ` 
- time Development Board, to which Pakistani and foreign experts will be . - 


appointed. This Board, will review our exiszirig development projects 


l and formulate a comprehensive plan aimed, a= developing the country's 


_resources within the shortest possible time. Taz Board will be entrusted 
. not only. with the task of prepáring a: blueprint: for the ‘development of 
- the country but will constitute a-sort. of economie “‘ Brains Trust " to 


CTN ELE MAINTENANCE ‘OF PEACH. 
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‘I Believe peace and progress a are indivisable. It is not possible-to-have 


Tn ORE to stimulate such, inyestmient we have taken measures to » 
ensure that foreign capital- réceives just treatment and earns a fair reward. : 


- 


progress ‘unless peace can be maintained. “Clearly, if the country’s. j 


“economic development is to proceed uninterruptedly, we must have, -as . 


indeed all nations must have, a long period, if hot a perpetuity, of peace. 


We therefore’ greatly welcome recent international developments which . 


` promise :a lessening of international tension.and will, we hope, lead to a. 
settlement-of disputes--which separate. the two world power blocs. We 
welcome the Soviet peace moves and hope taat advantage. will be taken 
of the present change.to resolve, if. riot all, as many of. the. causes. of 
international conflict as ‘possible: ` We hope: tet the unhappy Korean: 
episode will soon:come to a close, and trust tha: this.will be followed by-^ 
the- admission of the Chinese. People’s: -Republiz to full membership of 
-the United.Nations. We support the. proposal-for a Four Power, Con: . 
' “ference. and: trust that the proposed Bérmuda ,Conference will pave the 


way to'it Weare, naturally; concerned at the zóntinuánce of disturbed * 


conditions in Indo- China, Malaya and Burma and hope that peaceful 


conditions, will soon be restored in those. reg. ons.. By virtue of her ` 
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. geographical location: alone with Bast. Pakistán abutting on Burma, 
Pakistan has an obvious interest. in Current deyelopments in south East 
Asia. ` 

Geographically, again, “Pakistaii 4 is algo part” of m Middle East dud is 
vitally concerned in the removal of all. causes of international conflict in 
the countries, in that region, to whom we are: bound by common ties of 
religion and culture and of identity of political and economic interests. 
- We are deeply concerned over the continuance: ‘of. the Anglo-Egyptian l 
dispute regarding the Suez, the Iraniam oil dispute and the Arab-Israel 
disputes and. trust that they will soon be resolved. So long as these 
disputes are not settled it will be impossible to secure the co- operation of 
these countries in building up the collective strength of that region, so 
essential to the preservation of world peace.. We would be very happy 
to assist in n any way we can in the removal of these causes of international 
discord. 

We consider that War MT sell disaster for mankind and i are resólved 
to do whatever we can to help avert such a catastrophe and to strengthen 
the forces of peace. To that end we shall continue to endeavour to 
assist in the removal, so far as we can, of all. pos threats to peace. 


. IHE FIRST OBJECTIVE * n 


In this task we must first seek’ to settle Indo-Pakistan disputes that 
carry within them the germs of war, of hatred or suspicion. - The-settle- : 
ment of these disputes is a matter of over-riding importance to the future 
of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and of peace in-Asia. Once these 
disputes are settled, relations between India and. Pakistan will be placed 
on a friendly and co- -operative basis. Resources which théy are now 
divérting to arming themselves against each other will then become 
avallable for the vastly more urgent task of raising the deplorably low 
living standards of the masses in that subcontinent.. Their present low 
standards of living constitute, in my opinion; a serious potential threat 
to political stability in Asia. We. must do everything in our power to 
raise this standard_as rapidly as ‘possible. It is because I am deeply 
impressed by the urgency Of this vital issue that I attach great importance 
to my meetings with Pandit Nehru. 

I see welcome evidence of i increasing awareness also i in the West of the 
urgency of promoting.the economic development of countries in Asia. 
Only by furthering the prosperity. of this vast région can the forces of 
democracy be strengthened in the free world. We devoutly pray that 
the differences which to-day divide the two world power blocs will be 
resolved, SO. ‘that the pe gey of war is PRA from this planet and the 
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remedios energies and resources of the wend that are now d od 19 ads 


‘the fashioning of instruments of destruction are released for the’ building. 


of p and the promotion, of the Meher of mankind. 
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A REASSURING. PICTURE 


LORD HAILEY : said ~ that both Societies: oT diesided, that om this 


occasion the address. should" not. be- allowed by the -usual procedure of:- 
question and discussion ; they. recognized the sacrifice that Mr: Mohammad 
' Ali had made in accepting their invitation: to address them, and they did: 
not'desire to: add to the. strain. they had imposed on his good nature, 
He (Lord Hailey) appreciated, as'he was ‘sure that the audience also 
_ appreciated, the manner in which: Mr. Mokammad Al: had addressed, 
himself to-the description of thé problems of Pakistan. When two 
portions of a great country had been. sudcenly: torn apart, as had India 


us ; ,and" ‘Pakistan, difficulties and troubles were bound to arise, and such ` 


" troubles were-liable: to cause some animesity and some. hard feelings: 


- Every one present would agree that. Mr. Mohammad Ali had spoken 
. with great restraint of the. difficulties which had arisen between the-two 


countries, and had avoided any expression of animosity and hard feeling. 
Every one would’ join in hoping that the: difficulties, would Dore to id 


-only temporary, and would speedily pass aivav.. 


It was satisfactory that’ Mr. Mohammad Ali had bee 'able to rue 
so reassuring a picture of the position whica had been caused by the. 
prolonged .drought in Pakistan and the scarcity -of water-in its canals. 
In spite of the shortage of foreign exchange the Government had been . 


‘able. to finance the purchase of a considerable amount of wheat, and was, 


| E going. steadily ahead with its projects: for ‘development. It had great ` 


hopes of industrial expansion, and it was- satistactory tó know also that" 


the Government had realized :the necessity of a- policy. which would 


: favour the foreign Investment that the country needed. ‘Every one hoped . 
that Mr. Mohammad Ali’s. talks j in London with Mr. Nehru would lead 


to a solution of the standing difficulty about Kashmir. . 
All those among the audience who: had seen the Coronation Pro- 


| . Cession. must have had a feeling of nostalgia*when‘ihey saw again. the 
familiar figures of the bodyguard which acccmpàníed: Mr. Mohammad 
.Ali's carriage. Things like that brought. back to their minds memories 


‘which caused them both. happiness. and .regrets. But all alike, whether: 


their service had been’ in-India or.in Pak:sten, whether they. belonged . 
to' the. EastNIndia Association. or the Pakistan Society or both, , were 
united ina single wish for the future. contentment and welfare of the 
people of bou countries. so CR Y a e a we 
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T he Further Development of Technical 
Instruction i in India 


By sir ALAGAPPA CHETTIAR, DUTT, LLD 


, A JOINT MEETING of the Association with the Y.M.C.A. Indian Students’ 
Union and Hostel was held on Wednesday, 8th July, 1953, in the Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy Square, W.I. Mr. LAL RAMSHARAN . SINGH, 
Minister Commercial, India House, presided. He said that Dr. Alagappa 
Chettiar was so well known that he need not'say very much by way of 
introduction, there were, however, certain facts relating to his career 
which he would like to mention. Sir Alagappa was educated in Madras 
and London, and was a great industrialist and financier, being Managing 
Director of Alagappa Textiles (Cochin) Ltd., and was also connected 
with other firms in the textile industry. 

Dr. Chettiar was extremely interested in education, particularly technical 
. education. He was a life member of the Madras and Animalia Universi- 
ties and was founder of the well-known College of Technology at 
Karaikudi. He was also associated with numerous institutions dealing 
with and teaching engineering, technology, the arts, and also with the 
Central Electro-Chemical Research Institution at Karaikudi. , This would 
indicate the. wideness of his interests. It was also a testimony to his 
generous nature for he had helped many of these institutions by donating 
land and money towards their establishment. He was very well known 
in fields where India needed to develop quickly and extensively. 

Technically trained men constituted the wealth of a country and for 
the all-round development of India trained men were needed $o that this 
subject was very important. It figured greatly in the five-year plan. 
The problem fell into two parts, there was first the provision of facilities 
for research and secondly of institutions for actual technical training. 
So far as the first was concerned he thought it would: be found that results 
had been achieved in the last four or five years. To name only a few of 
the institutions there was the Indian Institute of T echnology for higher 
technology, and the plan was to have regional institutions of technology 
on the same lines. , A provision of £29 million had been made for technical 
education by the Central Government. The Government was also trying 
to assist the extension of research facilities by granting generous aid to 
various universities. The PIE this year had devoted £262,000 to this 
object. 

The second provision. was a little more difficult. .It needed larger 
organization and the provisión of many more. institutions for technical 
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zd ind professional M The programmé for the next. five years : had. 
been: worked: out by the All-India: Technical Council to which’ body had’ 


: been entrusted the task of over-all supervision and organization. The . 
: recomimendations made by that Council had to a very. large extent been 
„accepted by the. Planning Comniission and“ those recommendations had _ 


. been taken into account in the budget of the Central Government.. The - 
target'aimed at was the provision of ‘410 technical and vocational schools . 


by the end'of the first-year period. . It was intended to*have 376 industrial 
schools, and at the end: of, the five- year period the increase, ‘compared’. 


e with-1950-1951 of technical and vocational institutions would be about ' 


21 -per cent. : The increase in the number: of industrial schools was not 
so spectacular, but even so there ' would be an improvement of 25 per cent: 
in this type of school. The increase in the number of trainees at the end 
_ of the five-year period was expected to be of tae nature of 63 per cent in 
technical and- vocational schools, and for industrial schools the number 


. of trainees would have increased by 48 percent. This was very.encourag- . 
. ing and there was.no reason to be pessimistic. He felt. that eee targets 


would: be reached:. 

The whole concept. of N education had been $0 devised and | 
orientated'as to meet the needs of. modern engineering and industry. 
Technical secondary schools should be so devissd that students: who could 
pursue their studies at the. University, eithe-: externally or internally,- 
should be able to do.so. .Some students who wished. to. specialize ot. 
. who were inclined to prosecute their studies on technical education- should . ` 
. bẹ in.à.position to-do so. :The second ‘point! was. that there must be" 
liaison between the educational institutions and the: industrialists them- 
selves: otherwise it might be found that trained people’ were not fully ' 
employed or if employed. did not receive adequate remuneration for their; 
. work. It must be ensured that technicians were fully abet. into the. 
. industry of the country. | 

. This matter had’ been and was receiving the attention of the oven 


S 


eni ‘expert: help was being afforded by the Colófnbo: Plan whilst-other . 


"expert assistance was being given.. Indian expansion required technical: 


" educàtion and earnest efforts were being made : me) o supply that med E WINS 


"a measurable period. DW gei. UN e ate 


RESPONSIBILTTES or INDEPENDENCE Y 
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Sir. ALAGAPPA CHETTIAR said: The achievement 7 hienas has - 


‚conferred on the. Government and the people of India certain privileges, 
. but at the sdme time it has created certairi responsibilities. ^: Before 1947. 
the position p India was that of a minor os a competent. guardian 
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who looked after the minor's interests with a narrow efficiency. To-day, 
the position of India is that of a person who, on attaining majority has . 
come into a vast inheritance which while it has coriferred an estate, has 
at the same, time brought on onerous duties of personal management. 
The fact that these responsibilities have had to be assumed not under 
conditions of peace and plenty but during the immediate aftermath of 
a world conflict is significant. The prospérity and employment that were 
created during the war could nof possibly be kept.up in the same way 
after the cessation of hostilities. A vàst section of the population engaged 
in combat and in occupations necessary for carrying on the war had to 
be provided with new employment. The partition of India accentuated 
the food problem by reducing the area under protected irrigation and by 
correspondingly increasing the liability to failure of crop. It also led to 
. a gigantic movement of population on both sides and this uprooting of. 
masses of people has upset the economic fabric to such an extent that it 
still continues to be one of the unsolved problems of the day. Further, 
a large part of the resources of the Government is being used up in pur- 
‘chasing and distributing food, and this limits the funds which would 
‘otherwise be available by way 'of foreign exchange for the importation 
of machinety and the promotion, of international trade. 


THÉ WELFARE STATE 


The principle of the welfare state has now.gained such universal: 
acceptance that except in point of degree, the principle itself has ceased 
to be'a matter of controversy. -Even countries like the U.K. which have 
long flourished under a philosophy of stern individualism have now come 
to recognize that a modern state has to provide the basic demands of 
decent living for its citizens, that is, food, shelter and employment. This 
in turn has made Governments take up new types of responsibility to 
which neither experience nor tradition are sure and safe guides. It calls 
-for a new orientation in administration. - The point may be summarized 
by saying that protection -rather than authority has become the main 
function of the State. Such a state therefore has to plan in respect of 
housing, employment, the,creation and use of capital, the extent of public 
and private enterprise, besides creating an adequate machinery for the 
execution of the plan. 

A democratic country which has till. recently maintained itself on an 
agricultural economy and whose international trade was in raw material 
has yet another problem to face. It has to. industrializé itself within a 
measurable period of time; so much so, it has not only to plan its industries 
and its public utilities and increase wealth and employment but it has also 
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“to work. out. these plans ‘so. as to reconcile the not always harmonióus. 


objectives. of quickness as well as permanency. ."One sometimes Wonders 
whether the modern tendency, to’ favour sho rt term plans’: is altogether 


mics and it may be urged that the first flush of national feeling that follows: 
the advent of freedom requires to be capitalized before thé acerbities of 


. > internal’ politics. have time to dull the edze of united endeavour. It 


should also be added. that most short- term lans are but first instalments 


' of future plans that follow. Ina world were scientific techniques: ‘have 


“on the fulfilment of this plan. 


., advanced greatly the-period necessary for the achievement-of most projécts. 
' has been considerably shortened, ^ India. has therefore rightly adopted 
a five year plan of development as her immediate objective and her efforts’ 


both. in the industrial and the educational: fields. are being concentrated 


-NEEDS, FOR SUCCESS Or THE PLAN 


— 


y 


It may, perhaps be said. that in the mm to the resources readily 
available and. the. capital formation. that may be reasonably anticipated, . 
the plan is:a little too ambitious and some. critics have gone to the length 


of saying that the plan is unlikely to be fulfilled on this very ground. One. 
“need not, however, ‘be unduly pessimistic on this point. Once the initial 7 
‘impulse is given and the plan is put into operation the fact that it may, not 

be completed according to schedule either in point of time or in point ` 


of achievement should: not be equated to any failure; rather it sliould.be 
taken as a more practical adjustment of resources to results, Orie may. 


_ everi venture to predict that. such g an equilibrium will anyhow establish. 


"S 


itself. ^^ ER 
` The success of a plan depends on many factors, such as the ou 


= 


the strength and popularity of the Government behind the plan, the will-- : 


ingness of the people to unde-go sacrifices for the timé being, the raw - 
materials available, and the finances that can be ‘raised; but, above all it 


depends on thé man, power available to desig. and execu-e it in all its 


details. The creation of technical personnel however takes time.. To 


. Some extent the gap can be filled by the recruitmeat of experts from abroad. 
. But this can be done only at the level of planaing and direction. The - 


- large force necessary for. carrying out: the. plan has to be built up in the. ` 
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country itself. . Indeed the building up of.such a force is-a major part of 
` any national plan. : Now the resurgence: of Asia has become the common 


currency of political discussion. 
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=. wise. Short.term ;plans are not always the most economical nor.can it ^ 
~be said that the more important capital works can be fitted into a short 
period. Nevertheless, there are points of view other than that of econo- 


r 


This awakening has taken many,/forms, and one of them is a realization ° 
that no country can play its proper part in the modern world unless its 
scientific and industrial development keeps pace with those of advanced 
countries.’ In this respect India is in a peculiar position. It has pro- 
duced eminent men of science who 'have won laurels all over the world 
but these achievements, have been due'to the genius of the individuals 
and is not broad based either on scientific or industrial advancement in 
general. Further these achievements have been largely confined to 
certain aspects of physics and mathematics and tlie vast-fields of research 
in the biological sciences, chemical engineering; electrical technology, 
medicine and surgery and the like still remain to be properly studied, and 
for this purpose the potential talent of the individual has to be explored 
and canalized from the very early stages of education. This alone will 
make any plan of national development endure in the future. The 
importance of technical education in any national plan cannot be over 
emphasized. | T 


^- 


TECHNICAL TRAINING FACILITIES © 


^ The problem of Euch technical education falls into two well defined 
paths. First, one has to examine the question of training technical 
personnel at the highest levels; those who would ultimately be made to 
direct the techniques of research and improve the field of knowledge 
itself. Itis on them that the ultimate advancement of science rests. To 
quote a phrase used in plant breeding, they constitute the mother seed of 
-all future growth. On this side the foundation has been well and truly 
laid by the starting of the numerous National Research. Laboratories 
in India. During World War u when India became a major supply 
centre for the Allied forces in the East, attention had to be focussed on 
the importance of scientific and industrial research. Substitute materials 
had to be found for the manufacture of goods which had been previously 
imported and processes had to be developed whereby these substitutes 
could be used. As early as 1940 the Government of India constituted 
the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research and two years later, the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research was also formed. A number 
of problems, mainly connected with military supplies, were dealt with and 
processes developed for the production of essential articles from indigenous 
material. More recently, the National. Government of the country has 
initiated programmes for the scientific survey and appraisal of the 
resources, the development of improved. processes arid techniques by 
research, and the application of the results to production. Several 
agencies such as the Geological Survey have been strengthened in order 
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the! ‘National: Chemical: Laboratory, - Póora; the. National: "Metallürgi ical 


EE most significant development in this: im has = bee the tsb n XA 
OF: Research: Institutes. in: ‘different: parts ( of India;-". rer IET, cm E 
ds In ‘addition. fo the National: Physical: ‘Labo tatory; “New: Delhi; e eare 


us 


" T A Laboratory; J amshedpur;: the: Fuel Resi arch. Institute; Jealgorá; er 

de ae : Central. Food Technical. Research Anstitute; “Mysore: the: Central: “Drug ^ 

T = 7^ Institüte;-Lucknow "thé Certral ‘Glass and ‘Ceramics:Tnstitute, Calcutta: ^. 

m £l 2 "ihe. Central Road-Research. Institute, Delhi; the: Central Building: Research® 

Le "Institute; -Roótkée;; the: Central ` Leather : Réséarch: "Institute, Madias;. 

v m = "and thé Central: Electro Chemical: Research Institute; :Kafaikudi- e y ^ 

tesa ert! jšzalso, furthér proposed: to-have- a -Rádio ‘and: Electtonits Research. 

n XU i siae a; Mechanical. "Engineering. JRessárch Tastitute: and. a. ‘Central:~ 
Cee Xe Salt Research Státion:: "Ehe: Goyérnmént- also. plan: to establish: a ‘National " 

SX s: Research. -Developiient. Corporation's m order to test the presul; of1 research : . 


2 C x. “institūts to: the: foresight and knowledge-of: Dr S; S: ‘Bhatnagar. will? te — 
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; A AI- -over ‘India, the. Ried iced tractor. is, dm put to 
increasing ‘usel TaS. India; the provision of electrically run water pumps 
is a common! feature and in certain. central districts has more or less 
completely. displaced’ bullock power for lifting water from wells. In 
the Indo- -Gangetic valley the electrically r run deep fuo wells is a feature - 
of the countryside. 

There are post agricultural. “operations like the husking of rice and the 
decortication of groundnuts which-are being done almost on a factory- 
scale all over ithe countryside. Needless to add, motor transport has 
reached formerly inaccessible interiors. “All the vast array of machines 
require considerable skill for proper installation and certainly a minimum 
amount of trained man power for proper maintenance.’ Otherwise 
these machines become’a burden.rather than a benefit to' the common . 
. man. , It has been noticed, for example, that for want of proper servicing 
facilities and due to unscientific maintenance, various tractors and pumps , 
are lying idle all over India causing incalculable harm to the provision of 
much ‘needed food supply. ‘As agriculture is a seasonal operation the 
results of machines remaining idle at critical times can. well be imagined; 
for once the season is lost one waits fora ce year till: it comes round 
again. i | 
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| : | THE ORDINARY WORKMAN: 

One may - therefore say that both from the Sont of view of Aether 
development and of preseñt maintenance, attention has to be directed 
towards the provision of sufficient tó the common workman who wants 

` tolearh a special trade. This should be done by secondary education 
being divided into two parts. One part should lead on to higher studies, 
and the other part should branch into a technical course of short duration 
in which a ‘dozen or so aspects should be properly taught. For this 
purpose there should be some provision from. the very earliest stages of 
education for the testing and training of the manual skill of the pupils 
so that: these who are likely to -benefit by branching -off into technical 
studies may- fully benefit ¢hereby. It is also necessary that in a poor 
. country, the burden of such education should not be such as to deter the 
common man from pursuing jit. In the more advanced countries of the - 
West, technical education is provided during the off hours in the evening, 
and it is my suggestion that such education should be afforded in both 
ways; mainly as part of a regular course of secondary schooling but also ` 
in an auxiliary way in the evenings for those who have to. earn their living 
during x day. |. 
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It is not for.a Joy to say. e acne sould be "e courses ; that. 
must be taught iii these polytechnics, ‘but ons thing is clear, viz., that the ^ 
provision of technical education should. be directly. related to the facilities 
that the country affords for employment.-.In other words, not only 
should there be a proper, liaison between industry “and: ‘the -technical 
schools; the studies should themselves te so formulated to enable the - 
trainee to start on his own in a small wayif he wishes to lead anindependent 
life. It has been noticed that while, on the one hand, it can be proved - 
- statistically that a great demand exists in the country for technical per- 
sonnel, at the same time individual cases oz unemployment. of technical : 
men is becoming distressingly common, and the layman may well wonder; 
whether in relation to an existing active demand the available personnel 
is not sufficient. This conflict is the. result of séveralcauses., First and 
' foremost, it i$ due to the- fact- that the courses of education given in the 
technical institutes and colleges are not sufficient in themselves to enable- 
. the trainee or the graduate to be fitted into a specialized industry or take | 
charge of modern precision machinery, . All that they possess is a basic 
knowledge of the genera! techniques involved, and unléss they.are afforded. 
| opportunities. in the industries themselves they cannot. become complete 
engineers or technicians. There is a general failure to appreciate this; 
fact, so that the industrialists are reluctant to absorb what ey consider | 
to be untrained manpower. ^" ' i] 

| There are two remedies for this difficu: T Firstly, an arrangement, 


E compulsory if need be should be, entered into between. the training insti- . 


tutions and tbe industrialists by which the finishing ccurse is undertaken 
. jn a factory itself. The' second is that the training courses themselvés 
. Should be so. modified that they are orieáted towards the demands of 
modern engineering industries. It would: 5e worthwhile for. the Govern- 
ment to appoint a committee.to examiné this question of. „realigning 
‘technical education in relation to the demands of modern industry and 
` of introducing legislation. if necessary, to establish a close liaison between 
the schools and the factories in the matte- of technical education. - Due 
. tothe causes mentioned: above as well as to the general clamour for secürity 
- there is a great rush in India even to-day for employment in Government, 
‘and there is án unconscious tendency fcr technical education itself t to- 
be aea enea so as to meet the demands of Governmert service. E s 
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CINDIA IN "THE MECDLE ‘STAGE 


| Further, it t will not be out of place zo mention-that the private sector 
in ‘industry has not been; developing recently either. at the rate or in the 
manner inaj it should be. ee is partly due to the stringency of capital | 
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which i in turn is an / partly: duc to a caer: dut oe very 
little surplus capital -for-future development i in the hands of free industrial- 
ists..| The new. democratic impulse is liable to wrongly régulate itself 
against the: accumulation of: private fortunes but-it is not fully realized 
_ that industry in India is in the middle stages of development. It has 
passed the stage of the individual entrepreneur in the family unit. It 
has not yet reached the gigantic demensions of the impersonal coropora- 
tions; in > which, while the -holdings may be inherited, the management 


and control have almost a Government character. Till such stage is .- 


reached private industry cannot bė divorced: from the initiative.of the 
rich business man, and to stifle him as a social and economic principle 
is to kill the gdose that lays the golden eggs. 

This i is not à plea for the accumulation of private fortunes but a factual 
analysis of.a situation ; that: exists. Per contra it is only fair to say that 
industrialists in India, some of whorh are financiers more than industrial- 
ist aré not truly congnizant of the need and advantages of constant pro- . 
gress on the technical side and'of employing fully qualified personnel. Nor 
is thé system‘ of endowments to technical institutes by industrialists 
properly developed. The ‘first Finance Minister. of the national Govern- 
ment introduced an amendment to the Incomé Tax Act to exempt such 


amendments as are connected with the concerned. industry from taxation. 


It cannot be said that full advantage has been taken of this measure. 
The problem of the independent technician.who desires to start on his 


own 18 of considerable importance in a country of vast distances where 


increasing mechanization can.be sustained only on the proper main- ’ 


tenance and servicing of all types of machinery. . The problem is mainly 
financial. Technicians are not equipped with funds enough to start 
workshops, and the methods by which.the starting of those workshops. 
is to be financed requires the earnest consideration of the- Government. 

From |a social point of view the decentralization of industry in the sense 
of splitting up ithe earlier process amongst numerous small units and of 
concentrating the final stages of production i in 'a large factory as is being 
done in J apan is a further point in connexion with. the- encouragement 


of thej small independent, workshop units. I2 21 ar T 
| | COMMUNITY PROJECTS | 


| | 

An aspect of| the Five Year Plan which has evoked the: shoes of 
the people andi has also brought forth ‘a’ great deal of -self help are 
the numerous community projécts.. The main feature of these projects 
is the Work turned out by the villagers themselves in the form of voluntary 
labour; in the construction of roads, sinking of wells, the erection of build- 
ings and the like. One should however, be- careful and prevent the work 
| | n NR kx «4j 
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Me ended from becoming uitimately infrnctions for want rob suffbient -” 
technical supervision. ' ‘It may appear-at ‘first sight that: the laying: ofa 
. road te a village or the sinking. of an ordinary well does: not call for’ much 


‘technical skill. - This hówever i is far from being true. Am illlaid road:will . | 


" ; be washed away during. the rains, thè protection of the roads from cross 


currents of water can be overcome only by:tke plan. being properly drawn | 


up. | Similarly the siting of a well, its: depth, zhe prevention of. contamina- 
tion and the. methods of lifting require fo be thought out and- executed ; 


s. ^s under the supervision. of- trained men.. The: tendency. to. treat’ com: : . 


. munity projects'as an opportunity to reward those, who have made political -` 
' vision of technicians’ and itis needless to add that: the field of. employment, ~ 

: thus opened out will be enormous.: ` :^ 
“ote ia India, while a. greát deal of lip service is being ad to the dignity’. 
Ex i of manual labour, it is not fully recognized that’a proper co-ordination of: 
- labour to-intellectual attainments. makes for a better “human” being and a.. 
‘self reliant society. "We owe it to our great leader Mahatma Gandhi for- - 


i 


philosophy. to education at all levels. Though - it may be said that the 
. 7+: policies of Hitlerite: Germany were directed towards War, vet there were: 
L -> ..certain aspects of his-educational policy that were sound: One of thém ` 

-. . was that before graduation a course of practical farm work was made- ~ 
ee compulsory i in the universities. ‘A step in.that direction i is being taken by | 
2 e students in India who:go óut'and-help.in the community projects. but this ` 
.. .', is at best haphazard, It should be boldly laid down that a pergo of work 


as in due communi "t is bias of oy ácacemic. coutsé. - 
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The CHAIRMAN: iet thanks to ‘Chettiar for His paper. ‘What 
struck’ him was its objectiveness and. balance. ` The results which Dr. 
. -Chettiar mentioned were very impressive; bat this was a.matter in which. 
"complacericy could’ not be afforded... Dr. ‘Chettiar: had. clearly studied . 
"the. problem and put his fingers on- the. matters which required. careful . 
consideration. and-solution: The question ofeliaison: was important for 


students needing. facilities io go. to factories and other centres before" p 


"i _ completing. their courses, . ^. Br | UR re 
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Sit JoHN. WOODHEAD; ‘as tore f Council East idia OA 

thanked the Y/M.C.A:: -Indian Students’: -Union atid Hostel, for the oppor- 

- tunity to join in a meeting i in the. riagnificeh- Mahatma Gandhi Hall. -He ^ 

E "had not been there since > the foundation stone" was laid and he was certainly 
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= s E ' sacrifices should be resisted at all costs. They should be under the. super- * 


EE - teaching ‘us the-dignity of manual labour.. It is-our duty to extend that ` 
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impressed Avith, the building and. its. fine: PEAT dis was the first” 


-tinié the Association: had held. ar meeting there and'he hoped it would not 


be the last. bi EE 
It wás his honoür and EUM to proposé a | vote of thanks to the 


`- lecturer and to the Chairman. India was engaged ona great scheme of 


industrial development and there was no differerice of opinion that if the 
growing population of India was-to be given a higher standard of living - 
it was not only necessary to develop agriculture but equally important to 
develop her scope in industry. It was not only necessary to have large 


- institutions at the top for the managerial staff which. had been recruited 
. and 'trained abroad, but it was just as essential that the lower scale of 


Worker, particularly the foreman, should be fully trained and qualified . 
for his job. If he was trained and qualified then technical education both 
before he-entered the factory and while he was employed there was an 
essehtial feature of his training to fit him for the job he had to fulfil so 
thatiit was most important that technical education should apply right 
i nus industry Hom the top to the bottom. 


Mr. A. Kj GHOSE, Chairman of die Students’ Union on their behalf 
thanked Dr. Chettiar for his lecture and for his.visit to the Hostel. He was 
an industrialist, educationist and philanthropist, and sucha combina- 
tion in one man was extremely rare. z l 


| TN NE 
Dr. MALAIPERAMUMAN, Warden of the Hostel, associated himself. with | 


- these remarks. Dr. Chettiar was an old member of the Students’ Union 


which had the pleasure of welcoming him also when he was in this country 
in 1951. Dr. Chettiar was one of the representatives of the Madras 
"University to the International Conference of Universities being held at 


. Cambridge. | In 1951 he brought a, nephew with him and he had brought 


another nephew this time. It was a privilege to welcome Mr. Ramsharan 
Singh, one of the Ministers at India House. -He was happy also to be 
associated with Sir Frank Brown in this joint meeting, and he hoped to be 


1 


able to welcome members of the East India Association on a future 
occasion. sb a 
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^ TRE-LÉCTURES of the. year CoU Api, 30. 1953, p a side range - z 


of- matters relating to thé three. countries with, which the Association is 
.- directly concerned, arid everits arid trends elséwhere i in the Asian continent: 
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e : obligation by his- periodical surveys, gave his impressions ofa tour óf the. 
nob self-governing nations ‘of South-East Asia, ‘including ‘isits {to ‘Ceylon 
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month Mr. ‘Fareed Jafri, late editor’ of the Civil & Militar y Gazette, took: 
. u$ further afield by describing ' a tour to Australia on the invitation. of the- 


v1: 
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aor 


7 „Pakistani Eyes." .. , ; y 

"The attendanicé- at: eda jus E well, E Thé: largest’ 
“audience was when, in Februaty, Mr. C:R. ^ Attles, MP, the. Leader of 
| HLM. Opposition, ‘should have: spoken -oñ the visit he made to Pakistan,: 
ccm Jndia ,and Burma in Ja anuary, when, he. atte nded the. Asian Socialist 


. 
lA. — 
- 


"2^7 " Conference at Rangoon. "Unfortunately : Mr. Attlee was attacked on the. 


Mv. s previous evening by illness which. prevented. him from giving his: address. 


E E | and. kept: him from, his Parliamentary duties for.some days: At yery 


t 


-+7 ' short notice Lord Ogmore kindly stepped’ into the breach., After out- 
1  lining-the. main points which his Leader would have’ made; he gave a. 


-"'*,.. he-referréd to the surging tide' of what. he described as: nationalism. and : 

os - reformism—nationalism politically: ‘and - refo-mism economically-—and 

ues the problem. of evolving an alternative bota. to thè old. colonialism and | 
Communism. eee Wu E MS A E 
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xs , eT The st paper iof the year iead to F ‘Associsition gave: the i ‘impressions ` 
2 NM of Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, widow of the first Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
casa representative, of her country on the Third Committee of the seventh . 
“UN. ' Assémbly. She described: the adoption of the ‘Covenaiit for equality `, 
> of political tights. for women: as a landmark ia the .50 years- of struggle. `, 
^ by the women of the world to achieve such equality. : Iliness ‘prevented... 
. the: Begum’. s presence, bùt the. Paper,” "read by 7 her Secretary, evoked, Ac 
iugi discussioni. o Fan Y par 2 - nme 
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- In Ji anuaty, Sir Percival, Griffiths, “who: plac? 2s the ‘Couneil under deep à 


3 - .^ . thoughtful address on post-war developmenzs; in, Asia.: In particular- . 
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~ and Indonesia; as wéll as to- India; Pakistan and Burma. In the. same." 


. Priiné, Minister; 22s Mena. under, the tile of" Au stralia through: > 
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It may be said that never. in the long history of thé Association have” 
there been more authoratitive lecturers than in the year under review. 
In October, for instance, a talk. on the development of Parliamentary 
procedure in India was given by Mr. G. V. Mavalankar, Speaker of the 
House of the People, in Delhi, the Chamber which has the largest electorate 
in the world. In December, after the Economic Conference of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers in London, a meeting, held jointly with the 
Pakistan Society, heard the Hon'ble Kwaja Nazimuddin, the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, speak on the affairs of his country. Authoritative 
also was the talk given in September on “ Bombay in the last Five Years ”’ 
by Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, the Governor of that State during the first 
five years after the transfer of power. At this meeting the Chair was 
taken by His Excellency the High Commissioner for India, Mr. B. G. 
Kher, to whom a most hearty welcome was extended. Prior to taking 
up his appointment in London in the summer of 1952, Mr. Kher had been 
Chief Minister of the Bombay State for two periods, including that of 
the Governorship of Raja Sir Maharaj Singh. 


Another authoritative voice was that of Viscount Templewood who, 
at the annual meeting in July, surveyed the recent constitutional history 
of the sub-continent, for, as Secretary of State for India, he was the chief 
architect of the India Act, 1935. This great measure enabled the transfer 
of power to take effect before the framing of constitutions for India and 
Pakistan. Expert knowledge can be claimed also for Mrs. Avabai 
Wadia in her talk in July on “ Women's Role in India," for she is one of 
the most prominent workers in the influential Indian Women's Conference 
Association. The animated discussion turned largely on the problem 
of the too rapid growth of population in India. 


The immense importance of economics in world affairs to-day was 
reflected in the subjects brougbt under consideration. In June, Mr. 
Geofirey Tyson, then editor of the Calcutta weekly Capital, gave much 
valuable information on * The Indian Economic Outlook," and in the 
following month Mr. Ahmed E. Jaffer, President of the Pakistan 
Merchants’ Association, spoke on the economic progress of his country. 


During the year referegces were frequently made to the Indian Five 
Year Economic Plan. A first-hand study of it formed the background 
of an instructive address in March by Sir George Schuster, a former 
Finance Member of the Viceroy's Council, on the basis of a tour made 
in the cold weather of 1952-53, at the invitation of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce. In his paper, entitled "India's Problems: 
Human and Economic" those problems were closely examined and 
suggestions made for meeting them. 
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Manufactüring ànd producing interests were -brought to attention on 
two occasions.’ The first by Sir Joseph Kay’s lecture in May (jointly ` 


with the Royal Society of Arts) on “India’s Cotton Textile Industry." 


In the following-month Sir Charles Miles spoke on the problems of the - 
tea industry of India and Pakistan. This meeting was held at the Tea 
Centre, Regent Street, and members and their frierids were the guests : 
of the. organisation at tea. A like hospitality.was shown at 45 Berkeley 
Square i in October when, under the Chairmanship of Raja-Sir Maharaj. 
Singh, Mr. Roger Hicks spoke of the impending tour of a Moral Re- . 
armament Group in India, Ceylon’ and oiher Asian lands, under the 


.- leadership of Dr. Frank Buchman. . . - P 


. Lord Birdwood has gained a reputation as a M ia ad Tm 
of world, and especially Asian, affairs. In May, soon after returning - 
from. a' tour of the sub-continent, he gave an illuminating'account of his 
impressions. - Again in Noveniber, when members were the guests of , 
the Royal Society: of Arts, Lord Birdwood gave the moving story of the - 
Indian Army. At this lecture, Sir Ian Jacob, also the son of an Indian 
Army Field Marshal, was in the Chair.’ The occasion was the Sir George 


.Birdwood Memorial lecture in honour | of ths pene S rem T ae 
' George “Birdwood. f TES 


In February, Dr. A. M. d’Rozario. gave a TS on“ The` erin 
Student . Abroad. ? Dr. d'Rozario was particularly well qualified. to 
speak on this subject for he is Secretary of the Education Department 
at India House, Aldwych, and- previous to taking up that appointment . 


..was Educational Attaché at the Indian Embassy in Washington. This 


survey was the more welcome as an importan: branch of the work of the. 
Association is that. of extendiüg- hospita‘ity to students from India, 


"Pakistan ànd Burma. In each University term, an evening party is 


held at the School of Oriental and African Studies, by the kind: permission 


of the Director. In July, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt; MP, gave the studerits 
an address on the. advantages. of membecship’ of the’ Commonwealth 
- with particular reference to India, Pakistan and. Ceylon. In November, . 


Mr. H. J. Dent, educational adviser to The Times, outlined present-day 


a pum trends -in Britain. In February Sir Edward Mellanby, ` 


FRS, spoke on the progress of medical science in,India from: the standpoint 


. of his experience in organising the Drug Research Institute at- Lucknow, ` 


of which he was for a Short period the first, Director. ‘Or each occasion 
the talks were followed by questions from the students.’ 

With the exceptions stated, the lectures Were given jointly with the 
Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House, St. James's, and the Council. 
expresses its thanks to Air Vice-Marshal Malcolm Henderson, | the 
Director-General, and his staff for thus valued co- operation. i 
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Sir Frank Brown completed in September, 1952, twenty-five years" ° 
service as Honorary Secretary of the Association, and at a reception 
held in October Lord Hailey, on behalf of the members, presented Sir 
Frank with a gold watch and a cheque as a token of their appreciation 
of his long service as Honorary Secretary, and of the high regard which 
all members had for him. In making the presentation Lord Hailey 
referred to the great services Sir Frank had rendered to the Association 
over such a long period of years, and expressed the hope that it would 
be many years before he felt himself obliged to resign the office he had 
held so long and with such benefit to the Association, The reception 
was attended by more than 300 members and their friends. 

At the annual meeting in July, Lord Hailey accepted re-election as. 
President for a further two years. The Council is under deep obligation 
to him for his frequent attendances, on several occasions in the Chair, 
and his wise counsel. Vice-Presidentships were accepted during the 
year by His Excellency Ghulam Mohammed, Governor-General of 
Pakistan; His Excellency Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani, High Commissioner 
in London for that country, and the Rt. Hon. Viscount Templewood. 

The Council concurred in the decision of East and West Ltd. to change . 
the name of the quarterly in which the proceedings of the Association 
are reported from Asiatic Review to ASIAN REVIEW, to bring it into con- 
formity with modern usage. For 40 years the Review has been under 
the editorship of Mr. F. Richter, a member of Council. 

The year has been marked by severe losses by death. The Council 
lost a helpful colleague by the death on New Year's Day of Sir Drum- 
mond.Shiels. In July Viscount Goschen, an honoured Vice-President, 
died. The other losses included Sir Maurice Gwyer, Sir Edward 
Maclagan, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, Sir Benjamin Robertson, Sir William 
Clark, Colonel Sir Charles Arthur, Sir Ralph Oakden, Sir Ness Wadia, 
Sir Philip Buckland and Captain S. T. Binstead, who had for two years 
représented the members at the annual audit of accounts. The Council 
also has to record the death of Mr. H. G. King, who joined the office 
in 1902 as Clerk, and retired on pension in 1948. 

There were also losses by resignation and revision of the rolls. 53 new 
members were elected during the twelve months and at the end of the 
year the membership was 960. 

During the year Lord Birdwood, Sir Jóhn Tait, and Sir Francis Low 
were co-opted to the Council, and Miss M. E. Whitehorn was succeeded 
by Mr. H. Oxbury, who has taken up the work at the British Council 
for overseas students. These appointments require confirmation at the 
annual meeting. The members of the Council retiring by rotation but 
eligible for re-election are—Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Hutton, Sir 
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Dp * Frederick uus. Mr. Hatim Attari, Mr: Re K. -Hatiddo, Sir: William 
oe Barton, Sir. Frank Brown, Sir Hubert Carr; Lady, Hartog,: ‘and. Brigadier pr 
J.G. Smyth, VC, MD.. s 5 : e T2 2 
`- It is open to any. member to propose at. the incid nesting: a. vandidate - .: 
>t of ‘candidates .to fill vacancies; on the:Council; ‘subject’ tos not. less. ‘than Pe 


, fifteen. days" notice PE given to the. .Honozary Secretary. m PUR I 
d a ' PM = P : B E E ur A. WobbitéaD, Adm : : | 
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Wun v MY ‘OLD FRIEND, -Sir Frank B b De id sini > 
Services have been referred to in the Report, asked me a little while ago. if; : 
I' would follow: up the address’ given to you last -vear by Lord Templewood 
"EM agreed, "though. with .some- hesitation. at.the thought of deeling with | 
boe n ‘matters so recent’ and still subject: to: lively’ controversy. _ J can ‘only. E 
$ that in giving you a factual statement of, the. action taken by the. British ` 
23° Govérninent, and by the successive Viceréys - during the war years when 

ps Was Secrétary of State for India, T shali b-ing out the continuity of thè“ 

. progress both aimed at and achieved without orovoking fresh. controversy. e 
s.c» vLord -Templewood, whom your: President. rightly called | a’ true friend i 
o^ of India, gave some account óf the unwearied:efforts and unfailing good- 
"c will with which he, and indeed this country. as a' whole, worked, together a 
^^. -With Indian statesmen, in the: framing of that ‘great. piece of constructive ` 
o statésmanship the India Act of 1935... He was tight, I- believe, in. claiming ` 
that if thát Act. could havé been promptly implemented it would have led .. 

o. odia very few years to complete dominion self-government. for a-united - 
"7 India:: It is indeed a sad-reflection on the suspicion and impatience’ with. 
M us e which that. Act, was received- that ‘Mr. Gandhi, years afterwazds ‘in the ^ 

` -course of the war, ádmitted. to Lord ‘Linlithgow that‘ he had read it for Age 
STE thé first time and realized: that-it: could have ‘brought about: the fulfilment 
of-ail that India desired. In any case: Lord Templewood righty clainied 
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that the Act provided the ready framework which at partition enabled two 

Governments to take up their task effectively and so avoid a general 

breakdown of law and order, and that its 478 clauses and 16 schedules 

have since been:a rich quarry from which the framers of India's constitu- 

tion have secured-no small part of the materials of the present edifice. 


' THE HESITATION OF THE PRINCES 


How did it come about that this great and promising legislative Act 
was never carried out? The direct cause was the failure of the Princes 
to live up to their original undertaking to join in the federal scheme. 
It must be remembered that the Statutory Commission, dealing with 
British India alone, concluded—and I believe rightly—that a constitution 
on British Parliamentary majority lines could not work at the Centre. 
It was only when, at the Round Table Conference in London the Maharaja 
of Bikanir announced the readiness of the Princes to join in a federal 
government, that the possibility of such a system at the Centre was con- 
templated. The Joint Select Committee in fact subsequently made it 
clear that the adherence of the Princes was an essential element in any 
stable government at the Centre. The reason for this was that even 
if the Princes would have added to the numerical predominance of the 
Hindu element in India, the Muslims could rely on them to be their allies 
in the defence of provincial rights against the centralizing tendency of 
Congress. 

After the Act had passed the Princes began to feel doubts and, in spite 
of the sincere and patient efforts of the Government of India, began 
increasingly to make impossible stipulations for themselves or to with- 
draw altogether, with the result that the requisite proportion of adhersions 
under the Act was not realized. From their own point of view they made 
a fatal mistake. They lost a golden opportunity for preserving their 
essential position as rulers. Their autocratic powers would no doubt 
have been gradually modified under the influence of their neighbours. 
But they would have remained rulers, and not what they have now become, 
pensioners subject to good behaviour. The loss, too, has, I think, been 
India's. Some of their dynasties may have been relatively recent; but 
others go back to immemorial antiquity. But they all represented some- 
thing historic, symbolic and colourful which we, with the value we attach 
to these things here 1n our own national life, cannot but think would have 
been well worth preserving in the life of India. 

What was much more serious, however, 1s that the failure of the Princes 
to play their part undermined the whole justification for the federal 
scheme by bringing the two main elements in British India directly up 
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“against cachi thier: “What | is more, the conséquént delay, during Which 
"E. the Provincial : ‘Governments. were in operation, increased the ‘conviction 
tox of the; : Muglirs: that they. would. be. relegated to a- definitely inferior . 

-< position in any. constitution - dominated: by Congress. That. ‘fear was 
. enormously. increased at the outbreak: of wer when: Congress; “not: only .' 
7 .:- refuséd co-operation unless the. whole of-India were in fact handéd over ~ 
a . to 'them’.orrtheir own terms, but also. ordered all. the Provincial Govern-~ 
.-7 "ments to go on strike. - The manifestaticn’ of. the: dictatorial power of. > 
-5 -< the Jittle:group which controlled. Congress was ‘the direct cause. of the.- 
a r3 _ decision: of the Muslim Leágue-in the following March to declare openly >. 
vio (for the partition of India and-for the Setting up of an independent Pakistan. 
5.1. ~By then it had: become obvious. thatthe Act of 1935 sould no longer: : 
ee e be carried out: in its original forme, But the British (Government and the. 


QD , 
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^ on our pledges. öf constitutional progress. On the uen: jn ‘October. | 

". 1939% Lord Linlithgow announced: that.Dominion status at the earliest ` 
"possible date after the war: was, our definite olan, and that he wished to - 

. consult with fepresentative leaders `of. the parties. with. a view: to such — 
“modification of the Índia Act as might. be nzcessary.: ' That policy- was“ 

l . re-affirnied: by Lord. Zetland the-following Apr] and by m jyself ` on succeed- .- 
¿ing him'in May. . ‘Both Lord Linlithgow and I felt; however,- that some- '- 
.thing fullér and móre definité was required.” ` Accordingly. i in the following .- 
August-he- issued, with the authority. of: His Majesty's “Government, ’ a- 

=t “statement making it clear that the attainment by India of free and equal : 
; a = . partnership in.the British, Commonwealth reriained: the proclaimed anë. 
ac accepted goal of the Imperial ‘Crown and: of the-British’ Parliament, and ; 
P, D : that the British’ .Governmert -would * assent, -with the least. possible 
157 “delay after the conclusion of the:war; to the- setting up of a body. representa p 
Cl c tive of the various elements i iñ India's life i in-order tó:devisé the framework. 
E “Of a- new: Indian constitution. . He \ was at the same time authorized to d 
d. —, + invite representative | Indians to: join: ‘his | Executive Council and- to- set. 
‘up’ à representative War Advisory . Council tc “meet at intérv als for. the i 
discussion of the many questions arising out of che war.” : 
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INDIANIZATION AT “THE CENTRE. 


" deron fie point of view ‘of: Mr: Gandhi: E the. Congress leaders dhed 
 insisténce upon agréement ds the. ‘basis of à constitution. was -a~n direct ~ 
‘challenge. to their claim that-they were entitled as the répreséntatives ofa 
_ majority in India, to take over the whole of Indie from the existing Govern: * 
"ment on. their own. terms. -From-that ‘standpoint they never receded during . 
the war:-.The Muslims, on the: other hand, welcomed the announcement - 
"as a “guarantee that they would: not be handed Over unconditionally, ` 
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Neither side were, however, prepared to join the Viceroy’s Council or the 
proposed advisory body. The Viceroy accordingly enlarged his Council 
by the addition of experienced Indian administrators from-both com- 
munities, men representative of the best elements in Indian life even if 
not representative in the parlimentary sense. The Executive which had 
consisted of four British and three Indian members now became one of 
four British and eight Indian members, thus giving the Indian element a 
definitely substantial majority. 


NO DICTATION FROM WHITEHALL 


This change in the composition of the Executive was contemptously 
dismissed by Indian political opinion as a mere façade, the adding of a 
few yes-men to a Government under the thumb of the Viceroy, and dictated 
to in every detail by a meddlesome Secretary of State in Whitehall. 
Nothing, in fact, could have been further from the reality. Both Lord 
Linlithgow and, after him, Lord Wavell, worked in closest harmony with 
their Indian colleagues. What is more, from beginning to end, the views 
of the Government of India were never once over-ridden from Whitehall. 
Whatever the internal structure of the Indian Government, or its 
theoretical position vis a vis the Government and Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, its relations to the British Government were, in practice, 
substantially the same as those of one of the self-governing Dominions. 
My duties, as I conceived them, were to act as the agent and representative 
of India's views and interests in the Cabinet, and as liaison officer between 
two Governments, and in no sense as justifying my interfering with the 
discretion of the Governor-General and his Council on behalf of any 
purely British interest. 

Unfortunately the outward forms of an older relationship and, more 
particularly, the habit of questions and debates in Parliament, concealed 
the real situation, from the Indian even more than from the British public. 
They kept alive that sense of frustration and resentment which did so 
much to prevent Indian statesmanship from facing the difficulties which 
were inherent in India itself, and in no way due to the reluctance of the 
British Government to swrrender power. Looking back I have often 
thought that the whole Indian approach to the constitutional problem 
might have been eased if we could have made that aspect of the situation 
clearer, or even if we had, at the end of the war, taken the bold line of 
declaring India completely independent of Whitehall under her existing 
constitution, pending the framing of one of her own devising. 

Even more serious than this element of misunderstanding was the in- 
ability of Indian political leaders, on either side, to think in any other 
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"> go beyond a certain point, still less make the matter. one of definite . 
‘Government policy, without provoking suspicion and ‘resistance. My 
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government. . My one’ hope was that, faced with the necessity of finding E 


agreement, and genuitiely: anxious to preserve the unity. of India, they 


would at least study the solutions which. had commended themselves _ 


elsewhere -under conditions far, more- clos ely resembling: those of India 


_ than ours. ` Switzerland, in particular, offered the ẹxample of a country ` 
with four languages and two main religions which had. avoided the very . 


-kind of issues, which perplexed India. It had done so by providing for - 
_an executive elected by proportional electicn bv the whole legislature, and '. 
so necessarily a coalition of all parties, and, atthe same time, removing .. 


the members of that executive froin partisaa control by making the execu- 
_ tive irremovable for the. duration of the legislature. ae 


- The Austro-Hungarian. dual monarchy, Germany and even ‘the United " 


States. offered other methcds of approach, at any. rate more suitable than . : 
ours to the-solution of the Indian problem. I urged the desirability of . 


such a study in almost every Speech that I made. But I knew I could not 


best hope lay in the fact that the Nuffield Foundation had invited the late 


sc 


Sir Reginal Coupland, with his exceptionzl experience of constitutional ' 


problems,- tò make an entirely. independent unofficial study of the Indian : 
situation. His report did, in fact, recommerid a Government of the Swiss - 
` type. -It also suggested an ingenious. three:deéker federation in. which | 


four regional Governments, based on the three main river systems of 
- Northern India. plus the Deccan, intervened. between a Centre with very 


limited powers and the multitude of provinces and states. : But, though  : 


the Swiss system was mildly . endorsed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’ s Con- 


ciliation Committee i in 1944, the.real political leaders paid no attention to . 


it. The fact is they were too English minded to be able.to think in terms 


of India’s problem. They ‘could’only think-of advance on the English - 


line-of rails and, as they thought of advancing i in opposite. directions, the 
| result was inevitable. MP 

In spite of these: inherent difficulties the British Govétnmesit felt, by 
he beginning of 1942, that. it might make a further advance, both as 


regards the composition of the Viceroy’s Exe cutive, and. as regards the . 


method of approaching:the permanent constitutional solution. -To meet 


.the.criticism that our insistence on agreement was’ an insidious device — 


for indefinite. independence—including the right of secession. affirmed in, 
the most explicit fashion—held good equally for India as à whole, or for : 
.any group of provinces and, by implication, of States, which chose to. 


pursue a separate course. This was, in fect, conceding Pakistan, but 


doing So in the hope that the various elements in India's. ute, meeting. in | 
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free and unfettered’ convention, might still realize thei immense P 
of unity, and find some workable compromise. ke pida 


At the same ‘time we offered if our proposals'W were € accepted, to convert 
the Governor-General’s Executive at oncé into one composed entirely, 
save for the Commander-in-Chief, of Indian political leaders. The full 
impo tance of that offer I have already indicated-in what I have said of the 
real, as distinct from tlie theoretical, relationship of the Government of 
India to that of the United Kingdom. It was a bold and generous offer. 
That | sagacious Congress. statesman, Mr. Rajagopalachari, ' openly | 
advocated acceptance, and Mr. Nehru is understood to have favoured. it. .. 
But: Mr. Gandhi, so at least it is generally believed, urged rejection. 
Anyhow it was rejected, and rejection emphasized. by à campaign of civil 


disobedience, | mounting’ 4n practice to open rebellion, which, formidable ` 


- for a while, presently petered out in face of the loyalty of the police, the 
hostility of the Muslims and mmg apathy of the Popuianon at large. 
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All that wej could do was to approve of Lord Linlithgow’ s yet further 
Indianization of his Council to eleven Indian against four British members, 
including himself, and to declare that our offer held good, in the lettér 
and the spirit, if. there, were any "willingness to re-open the matter. . It 
was Inot until the close of- 1944 that Lord Wavell felt that, with the 
approaching end. of-the war, a favourable moment for such a re-opening 
had arrived. | He came home early-in 1945, and on his recommendation 
the Government authorized him to negotiate with Indian political leaders 
on the basis Of i a Council composed. entirely, save for the Commander-in- 
Chief; of Indian politicians, in which the two main elements, Muslim and 
Caste Hindu (in effect Congress) should.be equally.represented. 


At the sanie time the Government announced its intentions of appoint- 
ing a United| Kingdom High Commissioner in India to represent British 
interest, in order to remové. all suspicion: that the Governor-General’s 
reserve powers were exercised for any other purpose than the peace and ` 
welfare of India. But even all Lord Wavell’s sincerity and good will 
could not ‘prevail against the dogmatic intransigence of the party leaders. 
At the SimlaiConference Congress insisted on including a, Muslim among 
Its representatives, and so absurdly overweighting Muslim representation 
on the Executive, just to affirm its.claim that it covered the whole nation, 
while Mr. J innah preferred to break up the Conference rather than admit 
on ihe Executive a Muslim who was not one ner his followers. It was 
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om of rant Waveil that’ in s bred osa announcing E failure of the 
. plan fot which he cared sò deeply he ‘should have insisted on’ n the 
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; Theié my story ends: I do not própose, at any. rate on the. ren 
“occasion, to discuss the merits or draw»acks of the methods. followed. . 
. by my successor, Lord ` Pethick-Lawrencé,: cr by the Government: which ` 
__he represented: ^ All I wculd say:now is that they actéd, whether wisely-or 
^ unwisely i in detail, with thé same,-but no greater, good will towards India | 
"than their- predecessors; -I.believe that. this- country, ‘by. whatever party, .- 
or government represented, has: consistently shown that ‘quality towards ' 
.India in our day, in the face of the tremendous difficulties inherent in. 
E nature of the problem, as well as of much natural impatience: and ` 
` misunderstanding. -All cause for: ‘impatisncé has ‘receded, ‘into .histoty, | 
- ‘together also, J fear, with more ideal solut:ons for ‘which some of us hope- - 


: fully worked, and which greater patience: and mutual tolerance might have -` 


achieved. . ‘On the other hand a growing. historical sense is increasingly `. 
leading to a better ‘understanding in India-of our past difficulties and. of- 
our past;and present goodwill.to: both the nztions:of the Commonwealth | 
“which- have come. into Deing.- For both, of them.all England; and, not 
least, those of us who-have at any time been-associated with the: ‘problems: E 


Re of ‘Tridiati ` ‘Government, wish ‘both individual success, and even ‘closer’ 
f "mutual co- operation for their common “prosperity. and: common Security + 
nthe wider brotherhood of the ‘Commonweelth, SRE 6o NO 
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er So mM India Asa ES " x E uo 
| ` Eighty-Sixth Annual. Meeting: | 


pe THE. EÍGHTY-SIXTH annual. meeting’. of the Association’ "was held. c on. 
"Thursday July 16, 1953,:at-Overseas House, Fark. Place; S[W.1. ^ -: - 


The President, the Right Hon. Lord .Hairgv in welcoming members: . 


' to the meeting, said they had good reason to congratulate themselves on /, 
the’ continued signs, of its vitality. That was especially shown by the ] 
attendance, at its meetings, and the interest-shown in them. 


E 
+ a 


It was a special: cause of pleasure: to the members that, it had, dins. 
the- year, been possible to  afràngé for Joint meetings with. mp Pakistan 
Bou e M Gd rd Kun s 


m FO biden 
> He | was sure Ithat all membets of ihe TUN would j join with him ^ 
in tha ses Sit John Woodhead,.the members of the Council - and Sir 
Frank! B rown for the time and trouble they had spent in securing. for 
them 5o interesting and .so informative a series of addresses during the 
last year. Members of the Association had known an India which was, 
in ene sense, passing 'away, but their interest in it was.by no means 
limited to memories of the past,- for they continued to havea lively 
interest in present problems. 

If he now referred to one. outstanding problem i in pail which had 
engaged much! of their attention lately, namely that of Kashmir, it was 
because it seemed to be the central and focal point of difference, which 
kept alive the |tension between India and Pakistan. But events during 
the year, though they had brought no solution of the problem, seemed 
to show that if the solution-was to be reached at all; it was less likely 
than before that. it would involve an armed conflict. Indeed, there 
seemed of latei to be a growing spirit of independence i in Kashmir itself 
that might give both parties, India and Pakistan, reason to take a new 
view of their own claim to control it. 

_ To-day’ they were about to hear an address s Mr. L. S. Amery, 
who would speak to them of the constitutional developments in India 
during the war years. It -was a subject on which his knowledge was 
unrivalled, and there was no one who could better interpret to them the 
development of British policy in regard to India during that critical 
period in the history of the country. But Mr. Amery not only has 
unrivalled knowledge of that period; what he had to tell them would 
be al the more valuable because it came from one who, during a long 
. political careen, had gained a uude paion for SCENY and ROS 
of pape | 

EP | THE: ACCOUNTS OF THE YEAR . 

Sir! JOHN WOODHEAD; Chairman. of Council, in reporting on the 
financial situation, said. that according to the cash account expenditure 
during the year 1952-53 exceeded receipts by £66. If, however, the 
sum of £44 credited as interest in the Post Office Savings Bank account 
was taken into: account the deficit was reduced to £22. Again, owing 
to the death of Mr. King, the late Assistant Secretary, the- expenditure 
of £52 incurred on his pension im 1952~53 would not recur. It was 
‘possible, therefore that the year: 1953-54 might show a small surplus. 
The financial position was quite satisfactory and in this connexion it 
| would be realized that .the membership . subscription had not been 
i increased from the rate fixed in 1866. There must be. few eos uous 
in such a toppy position. - 2E 
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The: balahes at. ihe “audit: of the Hontai Account was decreasing, . 
"packings: no subscriptions. to: that’ Fund had been received: recently. . "The. 
"s ^. cost. “Of ;thé--aiinual reception, the - annual meeting; and ‘parties ` for 
TOES ‘Indian and Pakistani. students: was met from this Account: ‘The Council - 
PEU “would be most grateful, for any donations tc this. Account. E E E 
pus s. Members may have noticed’ that the credit-balance at the bank as shown: . 
2508 n in the cash account was always i a considerable: amount ; on the 30th April | 
M . 1953 it was Over £1,000. ` The. explanation. of this was that subs¢riptions. ` 
| : E áre ‘paid in the month of J: anuary, that i 1$ in- ‘the last quarter of the AAssodi- 
j e ation’ S financial: pun To ; : ume | ies 
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"d EM ADOPTION OF THE. REPORT. 

EN i l ` "i 
“Lord Branwcóp TAREA. ci mcm he ‘knew very little &boüt - EE: 

C : accounts, he did note- that the Association’ s balance, sheet showed 

oe - liabilities - as nil; which was something: évery..one could understand ard .. 
D 22 E: : appreciate... - He-moved ‘the’ adoption of the Eighty-Sixth annual ua 

| for the year ending 30th April 1953, and the accounts. P: ii 


-. t 
x 


^ ^ ^ 
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Me Es “De. ‘Supiihy "NAT Guost, -seconding the motion; ptem his D 
XE appreciation. of-the very great service which was rendered by the Associ- 
.i - ation at the present time, and his gratitude, which all ‘must: share, for ^ 
ae : the cóntinued- help and guidance given by Sir Frank. Brown. The ASIAN 
"REVIEW, now in its: 68th year; had been for Torty years under the editor- 
. ship, of Mr. F.. Richter, and. jt.was a high: privilege for any periodical to 
© have such an editor. - In spite. of all the werk done by the Association, 
_ the accounts showed no appreciable deficit, which was; also: extremely . 


ay ee satisfactory: He had great pleasure in YU the motion. a— m ^ 
Mi The motion was carried a a M 2" y 
` U “ELECTION: OF MEMBERS: OF COUNCIL: P Ip 


5. ^ 


DO -- Miss dub Base apnd. ie o of the following 
ak merhbers of Council retiring by rotation—Mr. Hatim: Attari, ‘Sir William - 

TR E , Barton,.Sir Frank. Brown, Sir Hubert Cair,.Lady Hartog, Mr. R.K. 

' .:^ ", + Handoo, TEE -General Sir "Thomas. Hutton,- Sir: Frederick James- and- 

a, i : Brigadier J. G. Smyth, vc, mp, and moved the’ confiriation of the co- >, 

: 3 - ' option-by the Council of. Lord Birdwood, ‘Sir Francis Low and Sir John: ` 
v^. Tait.: In, so doing, she ‘wished ‘to. emphasize. the gratitude. ‘owed: ‘to Sir- 
M "Frank Brown, who. had given: so much tim: and: energy to: helping the. 

Er PO "Association. : All the members of Council shé had mentioned had. done 

€ excellent work'i in the past and, ‘as all had. agreed. “to serve aghin,. she .- 
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wished to take this opportunity of expressing. her earnest belief that’ 
Indial, Pakistan and ‘Ceylon all had a great future as “members of the 
British Commonwealth and her-great hope and expectation, of their 
vetus in prese wig the unity and strength of tbe Commonwealth. 


. 
oe at 
- 


The ^" was seconded by Sir EDWARD BENTHALL, and agreed to 
nemi con. z 


The RÉ Rt. Hoa, L. S. AMERY then delivered the address given on page 254- 
of this issue. | At its conclusion the PRESIDENT expressed the warm thanks 
of the Association to Mr. Amery. They had had at last year's annual 
meeting an authoritative account of the making of the great India Act of - 
1935; and they had had to-day, an. equally authoritative statement of 
British policy i in regard to India-during the years-1940-45. “He believed 
that Mr. Amery’s address, like that of Lord Temiplewood last. year, 
» would be: regarded by historians as a contribution of a value 
to the history of this period. me 

s for Mr. Amery himself, no one could have any. doubt of the single- ` 
‘ness of purpose with which he had striven to secure a solution of the 
constitutional problems of India; or any doubt that he was animated by 
the one desire to secure not merely: the welfare of India, but its unity. 
It.was the Key to all that Mr. Amery had done — the an of his 
office as Secretary of State;- : | 


| | H 
MEME 
| | | | India in. the 
| | International Field ` 


i i j | PROFESSOR CATLIN'S: TALK ` 

A SOCIAL gathering, chiefly for students from India, Pakistan, and Bst 
was held at the School of Oriental and African: Studies on Friday evening 
July 3. Sir JOHN WOODHEAD presided.: . | 
| Professor GEORGE CATLIN, Pub, ‘recently : Provost of the Mar Ivanios 
‘ollege, Travancore, was the guest speaker and entitled his talk “ India 
and NATO. " He said that. he was aware that many present were 
experts on the Indian sub-continent and. he had no intention of telling 
Indians about India or Pakistanis. about Pakistan. Every year he made 
| & New Year resolution to claim expert knowledge about less and less. 
Nevertheless, as Jefferson. had said that, he. wane like to be remembered 
263 
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à * for TA TRE So he youll like to: be ee as une provoked ` 
a a _a change in the v.s: Constitution (the Eighteenth Amendmérit);:as having - 
 been'one-of three tò -repòrt to the Governmental -Parties of Western: 
Europe on the Union of Europe; and as having been the draftsman of the . 
Declaration in stipport. of Indian Independence, signed by several British 
^ "W.P's ‘and some. future Ministers of the Crown. "This. apart, he: could . 
-.. only claim, as a basis for any observations, 16 have been in India before ` 
ie x: . the take over, during the take over. and a‘ter the take over; to have met : 
EIS “Mahatma Gandhi: five times; and-to. have. travelled from Calcutta to: 
So cCNew Delhi with.a. proposal. which: would: have .kept-a United: Bengal, 
1... +. signed by. both Hindu and Muslim politicians, in his pocket. He made - 
. these things the excuse for. venturing any observations at.all:where too — E 
..".; many were àll -too ready to harid out advice. .'As to NATO; he could | 
pue = * only: repeat that the shaping of this and of. the Strasbourg : Council. of 
E D uer sprang from thé common urge to greater union with which he 
| "had been: privileged: to’ be associated: as, for.a short while; on, the Iüiter-./ 
— x ‘national -Executive ‘of the ‘Noiivelles Equippes Internationales on which 
c. - French Under. Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Maurice. Schuman and. the. - 
t7 | great"German, Federal Chancellor, Dr: Adenauer, had: both. served as 
TE leaders. of delegations. M 1 Se 
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'T H E- - ATLANTIC COMMUNITY: 


p in^ 


e el The riotion of One: World. recalled to most peo ple thenámeof Republica . 

gU i Presidential Candidate Wendell ‘Willkie. "However, the-early inspiration. . 

DU -òf the-United.Nations had faded: after incidents‘in Iran, Gréece and, above 
i^ ^. all, the Berlin air-lift and. the death’ of Jan. Masaryk. ‘Instead, a more - 
Ero. limited system had had.to-be adopted, Using as its core a nucleus consisting 

| . * of thése-who. were in fact prepared to co- -operate in good faith. ^ Willkie : 

=. ee ‘himself had. called for what he called.à social. and? economic union of the ' 

> pr "United " States- and the. British Commonwealth, including presumably: | 

.; thosé portions which were in thé Pacific and on: the Indian Ocean's shores.. 

: A. significant change, from. this all-Commonwealth- coficept óf all races, > 
a Was made when Walter Lippmann and others began to talk; no-longer in. 
Huc Anglo-American’ terms,-but in other terms, in-some ways narrower and in: <’ 
Dae . others; wider, -of ‘an “Atlantic Commiunity.”? . This included, not indeed 

i. all of Europé but at least most òf allied Europe; -especially ‘France, the ' 
MR Low Countries -and Scandanavia. Moreover: Lippmann had been good - 
E enough to embody. a suggestion of the lecturer's, later taken up By Sir . 
v£5- Robert Boothby; and to ‘speak. of an “organ: c nion -as “distinct from - - 

o ° something either federal or merely functional. Ross s 
~~.” Most unfortunately the” embodiment: of: this’ Atlantic concept in, th: ~ 
, concrete form. of thé. ‘North. Atlantic ; Treaty” Organisdtion had been. far. 2 
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too formal, geographic and military. Under the NATO Constitution, 
whereas Turkey, Greece (or even Russia) could be admitted by unanimous 
agreement, a new non-European state such as Australia, New Zealand, 
south Africa, Pakistan, India or Ceylon could not be admitted without 
changing the Constitution, and the unity of the Commonwealth of Nations 
was therefore broken. It was small consolation to know that there was 
also the ANzUs bloc. What was perhaps more relevant was that the 
NATO Constitution was supplemented by the Ottawa Declaration, and 
especially clause 2, a Canadian, Low Countries and Norwegian supported 
addition, which visualized not only economic co-operation but co- 
operation in the field of culture, information, propaganda and intelligence. 
The present situation of NATO, especially after Sir Winston Churchill’s 
Pilgrim Dinner speech, when General Ridgway also spoke, and his speech 
on Russian affairs, was one of considerable ambiguity in which some might 
feel that Lord Ismay had been left in the lurch, but this could well be an 
inadequate interpretation of the situation. 


THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS 


Mr. Nehru at least had made quite clear the intention of India to join 
no blocs and, U.N. apart, to enter into no entangling alliances, but to have 
complete freedom of manoeuvre in policy. This, however, must not be 
construed as removing India and Pakistan out of the sphere of practical 
world politics. The influence of the premiers of these two countries at 
the recent Commonwealth Conference was patent, and not least interest- 
ing was Pandit Nehru's cordial cable to General Eisenhower on Korea 
which evoked a not less cordial reply. However, the strategic facts of 
geography remained unchanged. India, as the Sirdar Panikkar had 
pointed out, had a high interest in the naval strategy of the Indian Ocean 
and indeed in the line of communications from Suez to Singapore, and 
in the latter base itself. Malayan self-government was a necessary 
goal although, owing to the Chinese percentage in the population, not 
without its complications. He thought that the other portions of the 
Commonwealth might be associated in NATO, perhaps as the Australians 
had said, as observers. *Especially this might be practicable under 
clause 2 of the Ottawa Declaration. A common front of ideas between 
East and West was required, to which each should contribute. He 
expressed disagreement with tbe interpretations of the relation both by 
Professor Northrop and Professor Toynbee. Only on a very qualified 
basis could Russia be regarded as Asiatic, instead of the heir of Byzantium, 
or as à defendant rather than a great imperialist and colonial power. 
The ideas which required general acceptance as part of the common front 
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were S those ‘of. adon a the ins cf nations: ‘Asiatic md even 
— Affican as well as European or American, with the. translation ofthe, ` 
< ideas of Canning into contemporary terms; tringirig in Asia to redress the 


M. 


. balance of Europe;.and also the idea of this nationalism being. placéd, 


as the -Mahatma thought, within’ the. context of internationalism and its 


. duties; including , a. spiritual and- practicel warfare. against racial dis-  . 
"crimination lir any-continent. For the. first ‘time since Marathon’ there m 


t 


was a'new Asia and no North Atlantic: stretegy,: or even over-all strategy ' 


of democratic ‘ideas, was possible without this immense historie: fact E l 


`, being eyen due Weight and consideration. 
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ore Lo > NDIA, PAKISTAN, AND BURMA) ' B tut 


IN 1866, eight years ‘after the. assumption OF ja government of. India. by the. d 
. Crown; the East India Association was formed with the cbject of “ the pro- = 


motion. of the public.interest and welfare of the inhabitants of India gerierally.”” 
‘This Object was steadfastly pursued. during tae ensuing 'eigFzy-one years. The 


<The Objects: and Policy of the- NOU E 
^^. East India Association E 7 ree 


"Independence of India and; Pakistan attained in 1947, while modifying the ~ ` 
' original ` conception; has: increased the need for ‘strengthening, thé bonds :of : 


'' friendship and the importance of mutual ,understanding between the people 
of Britain and the inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India 
Empire—namely, India, Pakistan, the States, and Burmà.: The Association 


therefore is continuing ‘its work, with- the assistance’ of all ‘those who are. 


1." interested in-the welfare and progress of thess countries, by the. méthods which ': 
` have proved so helpful i in the past; namely: | A ir si 


p By lectures on ‘current, care affecting those Countries and publication : 


of the same. .'... : 


Mf 


* - 25 'By providing opportuáities for thé free cousin of important questions 


oN 


Pc 


T affecting India; Pakistan; the States, and Burma. 


` «3. "By. promoting friendly ‘contact. between the -peoples of. ‘thesé éoüntzies 


and of Britain throügh the medium of social and other gatherings. ..- 


A. Generally. by the proisulgition of rel blo. information. regarding. the 
.''. countries named. 


“The. Association i is essentially non-official į in character and. bis no oii 


with" any political party. It seeks to provide/an open plaiform for the con- ` | 
`- sideration of current problems relating to India. Pakistan, the States, and Burma.. 
` Jt Welcomes as members: all: those who are interested in their Welfare and 


progress; | yp a Wig eee a 


Papers are ‘read and disused EE ths, year, ee in the. iode of. 


Rn and September. ‘Members’ are entitled ic invite means to these  mectiligs, 
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: T £t 7 hi ` : | x “India’s S | "S 7 | 
a First Five. Year. Plan P : ET 
ü E By i J: ANIARIA ' 





. ON DECEMBER I8; 1952; India's Prime Minister, M “Jawaharlal Nehru; 
presented to Parliament the First.Five Year Plan as finally worked out 
by the Planning Commission of which-he is Chairman. The Plan was 
approved by the Indian Parliament on the 19th December, 1952, and the 


Central and State Governments are flow concentrating their efforts on. 


the implement tionof the Plan. - 


India’ s First Five Year Plan is a ancient of more than national 7 


significance; for the choice of basic. objectives and means to be adopted 
and the scale and pattern of development envisaged in the Plan have a 
directi bearing on the problem of the right economic,and social framework 


= for an underdeveloped country seeking rapid development. 


T he need for economic and social planning in India was realizéd even - 
before Independence. - - As early as 1937, the Indian National Congress ` - 
had set up a lanning Committee with Jawaharlal Nehrü as Chairman 


. to examine the problem of planned all-round development of resources. 


That Committee covered extensive ground and produced. a number of 


reports'on di lerent aspects of economic.and social. planning. Its work . 5 
Was, however, interrupted on account of the incarceration of its Chairman, 


and, in any case, a concrete plan of development could-not be worked out 


. so long as the country was not frée to determine its own economic policy. 


Within less|than three years of the attainment of: independence, and 
immediately after the more urgent problems arising out ‘of Independence 


and the párti tion of the country had been settled,.the Government of. 


Indià turned its attention to the-problém ‘of .planned economic develop- 
mentiin the copntry. . The Planning Commission was appointed in March, . 
1950! It E asked to make an assessment of thè material,’ capital and 


human, resources of the country and.to formulate a. plan for the most 


effective and' |balanced' utilization of thé same. As mentioned earlier, 
the Commission published its Draft Outline Report ind uly,1951. ` Certain | 
modifications have been made in this Draft Plan in the light of-discussions . 


' with all sections of the public including the different political. parties in 


the country, and the Commission has now presented. the finalized version 
of the Five Year Pla. ' 

The Plan. involves: an ascende" in the "ubl sector of. Rs. "doe 
crores* ($4310 ud Over the period 195 1-56. ae 5 per cent of this 


*1 cro | 7:10 million 


*- 
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"expenditure i is to Tt woa to vee and cotaminity development, 2 

.27-1 per cent to irrigation and power, 24 per.cent to transport and com- ~ 

i , municátions, 8:4-per cent to industry and over 20 per cent on social 
services including rehabilitation of. displaced persons.: NW 


Agricultural development including. irrigation and power, have - be. 


given the highest priority in the Plan. , This is because India is at present .- 
l deficit not only in'foodgrains but also in raw materials like cotton and 


jute. The productivity of agriculture 1S exceedingly low, and unless 


.' ‘this is improved: substantially and the economy strengthened at the’ base, 
E indüstrial development cannot proceed far. The Plan aims at increasing 
tlie area under major. and. minor irrigation by 19-7 million. acres. >H. 
‘also includes schemes for land. reclamation, distribution of seed; manures 


and fertilizers, the provision ‘of a nationel extension sérvice~and: the 


- 


Tu 


CO- ORDINATED ‘APPROACH ae 


- 


Agriculture i in India is a way J of life. rather than a ee and hs 
various experiments in agricultural improvement that have been made 
in the country, indicate that the best-way to solve this problem i is through 
intensive developmental work-in selected areas coveringin a co-ordifiated i 


~ manner all aspects of rural life. This co-ordinated approach i is the essence: 
.of the community development prójects, 55 of which have already been 
. initiated and more are to be undertaken in the years tó come so as.to. 


Cover by. stages. almost the .entire country. Through. these various 
measures it.is hoped to increase -the production of foodgrains. i in ‘the. 


. country by. 7-6 million tons, that is, ‘by 14 per cent; of cotton by 1:26 | 


million bales—ar increase: of 42 per cent; of jute by 2-09 million bales— 
an, increase’ of 63 per cent. Moderate’ increases in the production. of 
sugar cane and oilseeds are also proposed: The target for additional 
capacity. for electrical energy is set at: 1-2 million kilowatts which, though 


relatively small as-compared to needs-as well.as “potentialities; "Tepresents 
` a 50 per cent increase over the capacity availeble in 1950-51. 


- About Rs. 922 crores, that is, as much as 45: per cent of the zotal. expendi- 


| ture under the Plan; is to be-devoted to agriculture, irrigation and power. 


In: the programme for- transport and. communications ‘which “absorbs . 
another 24 per cent of the tctal outlay a large part is accounted for by the’ 


rehabilitation of the railways... For industrial development in the public 


sector, the Plan provides for An expenditure of Rs. 94 crores.’ This.will. | 
enable the Central and State: Governmen:s -to complete: the various 
industrial projects they have in hand-such as ‘the Sindri Fertilizer Factory, 


+. the aiara. Locomotive HOODIE us Machine T aols Factory, € the. 
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Dry Core Cable ‘Factory, the Newsprint Factory, etc: , Thé major 
responsibility for industrial exparision in this Five Year Plan period will 
rest largely on [private initiative and resources but these will be supple- . 
mented at certain points by assistance from the public sector. The 
industrial plan (includes a provision of Rs. 15 crores towards the setting 
up of a new iron and steel plant for which participation of indigenous 
and external capital is to be sought. In addition, the Plan provides a 
sum of Rs. 50 crores for development of basic industries such:as the heavy 
electrical industry together with ancillary transport facilities. . 

The; projects |in the public sector, ie mostly to the manufacture of 
capital goods or of intermediary products which are of vital importance 
from the póint|of view of immediate needs as well as in terms of future 
economic development. As to industries in the private sector, the Plan 
bas indicated an order of priorities and has worked out schemes of 
expansion in Consultation with the representatives of- the industries 
concerned. . The emphasis here is again on capital and producer goods 
industries such| as iron and steel, aluminium, cement; heavy chemicals 
etc. In respect of consumer goods industries, the accent is on fuller 
utilization: of: existing capacity. Taking the public and the private 
sectors together, the major- increases in production which are expected 
at the end of the five year period arè as follows:-heavy chemicals 156,000 
tons, fertilizers! 529,000 tons, pig iron 310,000 tons, -steel 394,000 tons, 
cement 2-1 ilion tons. India. is expected to be able to manufacture 
150 locomotives annually by 1955-56, and a large measure of expansion 
is envisaged i | respect of -diesel engines, power-driven pumps, textile 
machi hery and| several. other engineering lines. Production: of cloth 
is schdduled to|rise by 1,872 million yards, of sugar by 340,000 tons, of 
- salt by 429,000| tons, of paper and paper board by 86,000 -tons and of 
sheet glass by 20,000 tons over the level of 1950-51. ‘The total investment 
necessary for financing the industrial expansion in'the private sector 1s 
estimated at Rs. 233 crores. In addition, there is a-large.backlog of 
arrears of depreciation to make up and it is estimated that an investment 
of Rs. 150 crores or so will be required during the five year period for 
modernization and replacement of plant and machinery. - 

| , ° ` dT. 
| | SOCIAL SERVICES |. 

The'Plan for|social services is estimated to cost Rs. 340 crores; of this 
Rs. 156 crores jis for education, about Rs. 100 crores for medical and 
public!health services, Rs. 49 crores for housing, Rs./29 crores for back- 


à | J E. 09 SALE - 
ward classes, Rs. 7 crores fos labour and labour welfare, and Rs..4 crores 


for assistance to voluntary social welfare organizations. In the States, 
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"the Plan bonn sais a ‘limited | measure of expansion in “social 
' services, but at the Centre. Rs. 20 crores. ‘have been provided for further : 


development in the field of , primary” and secondary. education.. An 
extensive programme of malaria control is also to be taken in hand. The 


‘requirements in this sphere are’ very large and there is obviously need for. 


keeping a. balance between development cf productive activity as such 
and the expansion of social services. . There is, in a country like India, 
" immense scope for direct utilization of manpower for. provision of com- 
munity services and this the Plàn has duly emphasized. i 


. How is a country like India to finance à Plan of this magnitude? : In 


. 1950-51 the development expenditure of.public authorities was about 
Rs. 232 crores. This, it-is expected, will go up to about Rs. 500 crores 
by . 1955-56. The Plan has made a careful: assessment of the financial 
resources available, and it is; estimated” that Rs. 1,258 crores. will be 
available over the five year period through savings from current revenue 


and from market borrowings; small savings and other capital receipts | 


of the Central and State Governments. This ‘will necessitate the most 
careful husbanding of dcmestic resources, especially as the objective 


is not merely to-divert savings from. the private to the public sector but ` 


also to enlarge the total part of savings on which both the sectors: have 
tö draw: External resources already received towards the financing 
-of the Plan. amount to Rs: 156 crores. "Ihis.gives:a total of Rs. 1,414 
.crores by way of resources in sight for meeting the programme of public 


expenditure outlined above. Of the balance of Rs. 655 crores ($1,364 ` 


million) still needed, Rs. 290 crores ($604 million) will bé available-from . 


the sterling balances available to India dvring the five year period but 
there. still remains the problem of finding the femainirlg Rs. 365 crores 
($760 million). This is the measure of; external - resources needed to 
" nable India to. implement E Plan without undue strain. 
f EXTERNAL AID oo 
/ : Pog 
` That external resources have a part to play i in monona the develop- 
4hent of an underdeveloped country in its early stages has been recognized 


in the.Plan. Nevertheless, the progranimie envisaged in’ the Plan is not. 


E inflexibly, conditioned ” on the availability of external resources." This 
means that even if external assistance is not forthcoming to the full extent 
indicated, the Governments in the country will endeavour to carry through 
thé Plan in full even at, the cost of some suffering and privaHon: in the 
«country. : 

The Five Year. Plan : as thus: worked out. will raise suus income s 
about 11 per cent. Since population continues to grow at about E per 
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cent per year, the net increase in per capita i incomes at the end of the 
Plan period will be only small. However, the capital structure of the 
community will have been greatly strengthened; irrigation and* power 
facilities will have added substantially to the production potential in the 
country; a gigantic fertilizer plant will have been in operation; the existing 
iron and steel plants would have been expanded, and the construction 
of the new plant will have made considerable headway. The Planning 
Commission itself looks upon this Plan as in the main a plan for pre- 
paration, a plan whose objective 1s to remove the more urgent deficiencies 
in the economic structure and to lay the foundations for more rapid 
growth in the future. 


The Report of the Planning Commission outlining this Five Year Plan 
covers not only the programmes of expansion to be undertaken by the 
Central and State Governments; it attempts to view the economy as a 
whole and to sketch the major lines of development in the private sector 
as well. Some of the schemes of industrial expansion in the private 
sector: will. also necessitate participation of foreign capital. Taking 
domestic savings, releases from sterling balances available in the period 
and the possible external investment in the economy, the total investment 
programme for the country as a whole is estimated to work out at Rs. 
3,500 to 3,600 crores over the period of the Plan. This involves a stepping 
up of the rate of investment in the economy from a level of about 5 per 
cent of national income in 1950-51 to about 7$ per cent by 1955-56. 


“ The relationship," to quote the Report, “ between political forms and 
the spirit underlying them is a vast and intricaté subject in which no easy 
judgments are possible. But it must be emphasized that for democratic 
planning to succeed it will have to energize the entire community and to 
place before it.a goal of endeavour which will call forth all its latent 
creative urges." The problem that India faces is not one of relatively 
small adjustment in the economic system so as to produce a little more 
of goods and services; it is one of transforming the economy rapidly so 
as to raise productivity and the level of material welfare substantially 
for the vast masses of the country. The rate of progress, especially if 
it is to be ordéred progress, is bound to be relatively slow in the early 
stages, but India’s Five Year Plan is an earnest of the determination of 
the country to get off to a right start so as to be able to accelerate the 
‘pace of advance quickly over the years to come. No country of the size 
and dimensions of India has so far tried to plan rapid development through 
democratic means, and India's first Five Year Plan ts in this sense a bold 
new adventure of great significance not only for India but for other 
under-developed countries as well. 
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ER -FIVE ; YEAR: PLAN of. the aiie. Siproved: by. the. Paria <> 7 


ae | eff. New. Delhi (published. recently) aims. ate: rebuilding” and ‘revitalizing’. 


Indian -life-in ‘all its aspects. Already: its éffect is being felt in every. E 


i. “corner. f India; "whether itis with the new river “valley scheines or: come? e 


"munity" “projects. or’. building: new" wells ard toads. atid 'school-houses;; 
"there is:a fresh stir anda a new w awakening amnotig be various Sections Ls : 
` -the people: E Seni ee e E inp pde is 


‘Apart’ from: the: "n Tenet whi thé: Five eee Plan: Seeks io. e: | 


5 d “confer on the people, it is -of- -particular- interest to women in some- Ways. 


1 
EAE 7 


: "There are certain’ aspects of Tridian life in tespect of which women: have b 
:SO far’ beer worse’ ‘sufferers ‘than men. and. it is these ills that the- Plan. Seeks ” 
to remedy. The women. of. Tüdia féel | happy that a member’ “Of their. ex- 


. has been placed. in- charge: of. these subjects which - ‘especially concern- E 


- - Women, viz. health; edücation ánd social: weLàre; ~- Ever since her. áppoint-,- 


-ment to-the Planning. Coinmission, Mrs. Duurgabai- -Deshmukh has* been. -. 
- making: untiring, efforts. for ‘the: implemen: “ation. of- the. - objectives. laid- 


$ xr 


down in the Plan... DT AR Qc : | -_ pru 
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“För the iniprovemént. of: the; Health: of the. indian’ wonen. iñ in; particulàr; | 
‘the. Plan: proposes’ to incréase’.the. number of women . doctors, nurses, . 
` midwives - and health visitors during. the ‘five: year period . by: providing. 
“more fácilities for straining’ aiid more - attractive - conditions of? work.” 
The feniale personnel: of: the: medical Services. is to increase Over. the corres- .- 
 ponding figure fór-1950—51 by. 35; :6 pér cent for nurses and. 37-3 per cent: 
~ for midwives -by, the end:of the plari period. The ‘number, of. ospitals” 
and dispensaries: ‘will also be. increased..." Both’ ante-natal: and post-natal .- 
"clinics will form ah:essential feature of al Lospitals ‘with maternity ‘beds.. 
, The riumber. of beds should also be doubled to: its present strength ; and- 
10 per. Cent: óf them, should be: 'Tesérved for ‘ante-natal cases. Post-natal ^. 
. care for a longer period* “than. what is; afforded. now, is also.an essential. - 


sa tm 


E - aim. . Provision has also been: miade in-the: plan: for maternity and child - 


- health Services ds aü integral part of:the general health;services in’ both -: 
"-rürál and üurbari areas.” : The Plan ‘tecominerds the inclusion. ofa specially ` 

- trained woran medical. officer: on the'staff of eácli Directoráte of Health ^: 
‘Services, ` In urban - areas, ‘each: -centre should have: a: minimum staff 

. of one health :visitor:’ ‘and: two- midwives to servea population: of 10,000.:. 
Also, it;is desirable to Have a. woman doctcrewith post-graduate training . 

in. ntmaternity and child health-i in charge of these c centres. dn rural áreas," : 
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LEE. N SS > É | 
THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, DISCUSSES 
THE PLAN WITH INDIAN WOMEN 


there should be a health unit for 10,000 to 12,000 of the population. 
The maternal and child health staff in such a centre should be two mid- 
wives. A number of such centres would form a higher unit with a woman 
doctor and two health visitors. In co-operation with the U.N.I.C.E.F., 


the Central Government is establishing a department of mental and child — 


health at the All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta— 
to serve as a national training centre. Already Madras has 514 maternity 
and child welfare centres and Bombay 236. 

Family planning is another subject which is becoming increasingly 
important and a special section for family planning has been established 
in the Ministry of Health. The Central Government has three experi- 
mental centres for pilot studies in family planning methods. They have 
also allocated a sum of Rs. 6-5 millions in the Plan for a family planning 
programme. Es 

Women's education finds an important place in the Five Year Plan 
and it is admitted that the problem of female education in India is primarily 
that of grown-up women who have had to suspend their studies in their 
early teens. Social service agencies are to organize and conduct short- 
term courses for general education as well as for training in crafts for 
women. The Plan lays an emphasis on the vocational or occupational 
aspects of women's education to direct their energies into productive 
channels thus adding to thenational income. Women are also encouraged 
to take to those universally recognized fields for which they have a better 
aptitude than men. 

The Plan also recommends part-time schools and colleges and extension 
lectures in which the courses are based on a harmonious combination 
of theory and practice—as in other countries. 

Although most of the sogal welfare work in India is done by private 
agencies especially women's organizations, such as the National Council 
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"of Women in India, the All India Women's Conference, the Kasturba. 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust, the Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene (this is not an exclusively women's organization), the Govern- 
ment is waking up to its responsibilities. Already the. governments of 
Bombay and Madras have set up faimly welfare agencies where informa- 
tion on family planning, marital hygiene and domestic economy is given. 


There is a greater emphasis in the Plan on social education among the 
adult members of the rural community which includes both men and 
women. At least 30 per cent of the people (and 10 per cent of the women) 
within the age group of 14 to 40 are to receive the benefits of social 
education. The term “ social education " includes “ an all-comprehen- 
sive programme of community uplift through community action." It 
is now recognized that literacy alone is not education and adult education 
should also include a knowledge of hygiene—a proper use of leisure and 
responsibility—for citizenship. Mobile caravans, consisting of four 
vans, visit the villagers at regular intervals. One of the vans is used as a 
stage, one as a cinema and the other two carry mobile exhibits relating 
to public health, agriculture and village crafts. After a caravan has 
visited a village, a group of social education teachers carry on an intensive 
programme. A sum of Rs. 75 million is provided for social education 
in the plan. t 


The training of social workers especially to meet the problems of 
large cities is daily gaining ground and the number of trained workers 
is increasing. They tackle problems of sanitation arising out of con- 
gestion in mill and labour cases, of the destitute and the physically- 
handicapped and of juvenile delinquency. It is good to see so many 
women workers taking seriously in hand these problems; recently women 
have been appointed as magistrates in juvenile courts where they have 
been acquitting themselves very well. 


The Plan aims at reviving the old spirit of self-sufficiency which used 

to be the hall-mark of every Indian village. Each home used to be a 
busy, thriving bee-hive of industry. Mahatma Gandhi and some of our 
modern artists have brought into prominence the beauty of our 
village arts and crafts. Now-a-days there i$ a constant foreign and 
internal demand for village products. 


In other subjects dealt with by the Plan, all the benefits accruing from. 
Community Projects and from other agricultural and industrial schemes 
where women work shoulder to shoulder with men, will be shared equally 
by all. In the new life envisaged by Indig’ s Five Year Plan, Indian 
women will not only play their part but gain the honour that is their due. 
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Trade Unionism in 


Pakistan : 


PAKISTAN FACED abnormal difficulties on its inauguration as an independ- 
ent sovereign state on 14th August, 1947, but opportunities for progress 
in many fields were obviously exceptional. 

Free of many prejudices encumbering older states, Pakistan was deter- 
mined from the beginning to apply in its co-operative life the fundament- 
ally humane and democratic principles of Islam. This determination 
was set out in the “ Objectives Resolution " adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly as the basis for the Constitution. This Resolution guaranteed 
“ fundamental rights including equality of status, of opportunity, and 
before law, social, economic and political justice, and freedom of thought, 
expression, belief, faith, worship, and association, subject to law and 
public morality." . . 

Many steps have already been taken in the field of labour legislation 
to carry out these principles. However, progress in labour welfare can 
be properly appreciated only against the background of local conditions. 
. In most Asian countries the important fact to be kept in mind is that 
poverty exists on a scale that has to be seen to be fully understood. The 
standard of living of the masses is incomparably lower than in most western 
countries; and the establishment of good conditions throughout the whole 
of industry requires proportionately greater effort. In the case of 
Pakistan an unprecedented problem was created by the tragic influx of 
millions of refugees after the partition of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. 
This problem was so great that much of the attention of the Government 
was occupied in improving the means of livelihood of these destitute 
people. 

It is also necessary to keep in mind the fact that Pre-Partition India 
was not a very heavily industrialized country, and the areas which now 
constitute Pakistan were less developed than the remainder. Pakistan's 
share in the factories of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent at the time of 
partition was only about 9:5 per cent, and organized industry as a whole 
occupied only about 8 per cent of the population. Industries, therefore, 
had to be set up with the utmost speed to achieve a more balanced economy. 
However, opportunities to improve conditions in industry were unique. 
The fact that Pakistan had to start, as it were, from scratch, meant that 
vested interests were not entrenched to anything like the degree in most 
other countries, and a fair deal thus for the working class was not only 
desirable but practicable. 
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Pakistan inherited a Labour Code covering a wide field of protective . 
legislation. Hours of work, rest periods, holidays, prompt payment of 
wages, industrial safety and hygiene, and the restrictions on the employ- 
ment of juveniles and women in certain industries, are governed by the 
Factories Act, Mines Act, Employment of Children Act, Hours of Employ- 
ment Regulations, Payment of Wages Act, and the Workmens Compen- 
sation Act. The rights and obligations of Trade Unions are set out in 
the Trade Unions Act, and industrial relations are controlled by the 
Industrial Disputes Act. These and similar Acts concerning labour 
incorporated a number of provisions of certain international conventions. 
which were ratified by the pre-partition India and were accepted by the 
Pakistan Government as binding upon the country after partition. 

Pakistan did not start with any grave labour problems. The circum- 
stances in which the Labour Code was drafted have changed since parti- 
tion, and it has since been found necessary to reconsider every proposal 
carefully in order to make it suit the peculiar problems of the country 
which now stands on the threshold of industrialism. 1.L.0. experts have 
been invited to look into the problems of the country and have naturally 
to be given time for a thorough investigation before making any recom- 
mendations. Some legislative measures have, therefore, been kept in 
abeyance; and in some cases comments from Provincial Governments and 
organizations of employers and workers on fresh measures for legislation 
are awaited. Again measures, like amendments to the Trade Unions 
Act and the Industrial Disputes Act, have given rise to some controversial 
points which have to be reconciled before any Bill is brought before 
legislature. Meanwhile, every item included in the Five Year Programme ` 
adopted at the first meeting of the Pakistan Tripartite Labour Conference 
has been under active consideration of the Ministry of Labour. Never- 
theless, a survey of the field of labour to suggest legislative and administra- 
tive measures for ensuring better working and living conditions of the 
Pakistani worker was the outstanding feature of the activities of the 
Ministry of Labour during 1952-53. Notable items were the implementa- 
tion of a “ training within industry " programme for business and industry, 
and the organization of a training course in labour administration and 
industrial welfare. Among the international Jabour conventions ratified 
by Pakistan is Convention No. 87, which deals with Freedom of Associa- 
tion and protection of the Right to Organize. This is a land-mark in 
labour history because it is the first time that one of the fundamental 
freedoms is dealt with in an I.L.o. Convention. 

Encouragement of healthy Trade Unionism is one of the aims of the 
Government. There are 358 Trade Unions registered under the Trade 
Unions Act of 1926 in Pakistan with a total membership of 408,058. 
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There is also a large number of workers in such trade unions who are not 
registered under the Act. | 

Freedom for the Trade Unions is implicit in the Trade Unions Act 
of 1926 and the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947. The Trade Unions in 
Pakistan have an independent existence and have kept away from political 
parties. In some cases, however, Trade Union leaders are members or 
leaders of political parties: but only in their independent capacity. 

Pakistan has also ratified the Right of Association (Agriculture) 
International Labour Organization Convention No. 11, according to 
which all those engaged in agriculture have the same rights of association 
and compensation as the industrial workers. Trade Unions are 
largely confined to industrial labour at present, although some Unions 
of Agricultural Workers also exist. These Unions are free to affiliate 
themselves with any international organization. ‘The most representative 
organization of workers, the All-Pakistan Federation of Labour, is 
affiliated to the International Federation of Free Trade Unions; and only 
one independent organization, the Pakistan Trade Union Federation, 
Lahore, is affiliated to the World Federation of Trade Unions. The 
relationship between the Trade Unions in Pakistan and those in other 
Asian countries is not very close at present. However, due to the regional 
activities of the LC.F.T.U., the Pakistani Unions are coming more and 
more into contact with members of the I.C.F.T.U. from other Asian countries 
countries. 

No country with an economy so heavily agrarian as Pakistan's can 
hope to raise the living standards of its people unless a pronounced swing 
is made towards industrialization. It is therefore the intention of Pakistan 
to switch gradually to a semi-industrialized economy. Pakistan is 
embarking boldly on a policy of industrialization which while relieving 
pressure on land and raising the standard of living of its people, will not 
disturb the basic nature of its agricultural economy. 

With harmonious relationship between agriculture and industry, and 
with progressive development in both these fields, Pakistan should be 
able to give its people better living conditions and greater amenities for 
leading a richer and fuller life. 
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Agricultural Development in 
East Bengal : ; 


THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY of the creation of Pakistan was commemorated 
in London by a largely-attended meeting at which the High Commissioner, 
H.E. Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani spoke of recent events in Pakistan, and asked 
all nationals to re-dedicate themselves to the service of their country. 

A few days earlier, Mr. Mohamed Ali, the Prime Minister, had intro- 
duced the helpful innovation of a fireside chat on the Roosevelt model. 
He was able to report substantial improvement in the agricultural and 
food situation, which had suffered much from inadequate rainfall and 
other causes; and expressed gratitude to Canada and Australia, and to 
America, for the wheat supplied, and to the United Kingdom for a loan 
of £10 million for the development of the agricultural industry. 

The fact that manufacturing progress in Pakistan is dependent mainly 
upon agriculture—the greatest of her industries—has been shown in a 
number of decisions which have been taken also by the Government of 
East Bengal, the most populous part of the Dominion. It was notified on 
Independence Day that the Dacca Government had taken various measures 
to bring home to the agriculturist the necessity of using modern implements 
and scientifically produced manures, and also introduced improved seeds 
which give bigger yields. 

The approach was made through the 822 union agricultural firms. 
(there are two such firms in each thana) and 411 agricultural stores, of 
which there is one in each thana. Trained union agricultural assistants 
are attached to these and their expert advice is readily available to the 
cultivators of the villages. The cultivators who approach these officers 
can get not only expert advice, but also improved seeds, chemical ferti- 
lizers and manures, and agricultural implements. As a result of these 
measures the yield has gone up in certain areas to 45 maunds* of jute and 
36 maunds of aman paddy per acre, as against the provincial average of 
16:2 and 18°6 maunds per acre respectively. 


MANURE SCHEDULE FOR MAJOR CROPS 


Research on various aspects of agriculture. was continued by the 
Government departments in the fields of Agricultural Chemistry, 
Mycology, Entomology, Economic Botany (cereals), Economic Botany 
(fibre), and Agricultural Engineering. The Agricultural Chemistry 
department has prepared a manure schedule for all the major crops of 


*28 maunds —1 ton. 
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the province. Moreover, this departit: both by Dbordory and fie ld. 
experiments, has discovered ways of reclaiming the “ kosh " affected 
soils which cover more than 8,000 acres in the coastal areas af the 
. Chittagong District. The. department also carried out silt catchment 
experiments at Habiganj Firm (Sylhet), and completed the soil survey of 
the Dacca and Mymensingh Districts during the year. — — 

The Mycologist department discovered effective ways to control “ * die 
back " diseases of chilli and ** potato blight." The possibility of selective 
weed control in growing aus paddy has been investigated, and results are 
quite encouraging. 

The Entomological department has during the year made a general 
survey of insect pests of major crops and has developed. effective insecti- 
cides which are being successfully utilized against rice hispa, potato 
tuber worm, hairy caterpillars, and other crop diseases. Recent labora- 
tory experiments have shown that it may be possible to control the stem- - 
borer of paddy. This is a valuable finding, as the stem-borer could not 
so far be effectively controlled with ordinary stomach and contact poison. 


JAPANESE AND EGYPTIAN PADDY 


Experiments have been made with Japanese and Egyptian varieties 
of paddy seeds which are widely known to give yields three to four times 
more than the various kinds of East Bengal paddy. The Japanese and 
Egyptian varieties can be successfully grown in East Bengal during the 
spring season. - | 

The Engineering department has manufactured several types of 
improved plough; iron “ done " for irrigation, Persian wheel, furnaces 
for “ gur " boiling, and gur boiling pans. 

The Provincial Agricultural Directorate has 97 tractors of which 38 
were hired by cultivators. The Directorate has 140 power pumps which 
are also available for hire. Well over 2,000 acres of waste-land were 
brought under cultivation with the help of tractors and power pumps 

during the year. — 

- Education and training of agriculturists was expanded during the year. 
Education in the secondary stage is given through the Secondary Agricul- 
tural School at Dacca, while the Graduate cotirse of Agricultural Educa- 
tion is conducted by the East Bengal Agricultural Institute of the Dacca 
University. In addition, 150 members of the Jute Regulation Staff at 
Daulatpur and 200 at Gaibandha are being trained in agriculture each 
year. Agricultural education is also available through H.E. and M.E. 
Schools and High and Junior Madarsas. As many as 2,300 students 
attended the agricultural course in 23 such’ institutions throughout the 
province during the year under review. 
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- Gueeyin-Chinese: 
Chinese in Roman Letters 
i By Dr. C. C. WANG 


The movement for phoneticizing the Chinese language by the Chinese 3 
did not begin until the end of the 19th Century, when the well-known | 
scholar Waang-Jaw introduced a system of phonetic signs for writing 
Chinese. Despite the opposition of the Manchu Dynasty, this movement 
soon began to grow by leaps and bounds. As a high school student, the 
writer well recalls being deeply impressed by Waang-Jaw's explanation of 
his system. Soon after the Revolution of 1911 the national phonetic 
alphabet was officially adopted. This system of phonetic letters is made 
up of thirty-nine simplified Chinese characters, or rather fragments of 
characters, as phonetic signs for representing the thirty-nine elementary 
sounds of the Chinese language.! It has been taught in elementary schools. 
Dictionaries are compiled with these phonetic letters printed by the side 
of each character to indicate its pronunciation. Readers and text books 
are published in which these phonetic letters are used to indicate the pro- 
nunciations of the new words in the vocabulary. Much good has been T 
done in this way, because the children have been helped to read correctly 
and uniformly throughout the country—a thing unheard of in China 
before. 

A great drawback in this system is that the thirty-nine phonetic letters 
or signs are rather unwieldy and cumbersome. Moreover, on account a 
of certain characteristics of the Chinese language, these phonetic letters É 
can be used only to indicate the pronunciations of the characters and not i 
to replace them. Therefore, the adoption of the phonetic letters con- 
stitutes only the elementary stage of the reform. It has now to overthrow 
the whole written Chinese language by relegating the Chinese characters 
gradually to their proper places in the shelves of research and replacing 
them in the field of modern life with a phonetic language written in the 
Roman alphabet, which is universally recognized as the best of all 
alphabets. 

Another way of writing Chinese which will give most of the benefits 
of “ phonetization " and at the same time preserve the essential features 
of written Chinese is to use the Gueeyin radicals with simplified phonetic 
parts of the characters. The illustrations in Example I, showing the 
different characters with the phonetics or sounds of “Jung Shan," the 
complimentary name of Sun Yatsen founder of the Chinese Republic, 
clarify matters. 


!The number of phonetic letters has been reduced to thirty-seven, 


dt ibas o e y 
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^ EXAMPLE! ~ 
(Small letters are tonal and radical signs) 

+ JUNG ` Centre | 4'SHAN Hil -° 

4* JUNGcg Bell .. :*ff SHANcn Good looking 
sz JUNGem Cup aj SHANd To pare, to cut 
X; JUNGh Loyal 2 SHANf To agitate 
X JUNGhh Heart P^ SHANI To fan 

X4 JUNGn  Husband's brother ^ SHANm Fir tree 

U JUNGs End ER SEPAN GS (Gaatah 

$& JUNGw A grasshopper ck  SHANs Garment 

4% JUNGcgg Bell | si SHANt To mow grass- 


"Three systems of romanization have been officially approved. The 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh or National Romanization, invented by Dr. Y. R. 
Chao, one of the most scholarly authorities on the subject, was adopted by 
the Ministry of Education in 1921. This system is a decided improvement 
over Wade for general writing purposes in that it reproduces the tones by 
altering the spelling of the finals of the characters, thereby eliminating 
the use of Wade's Arabic numerals.! Its chief drawback, however, is - 
that its rules of spelling are too complicated. Moreover, it also failed 
to reproduce the radical, thus leaving the thousands of homonyms in 
distinguishable one from another. | 

Next in time is the Gueeyin Diannbaw or Phonetic Telegraph system 
which was adopted by the Ministry of Communications in 1928. In 
order to enable the public to transmit Chinese characters by telegraph, 
thereby to save time and to enjoy the benefit of reduced-rate telegrams, - 
the Ministry of Communications in February, 1928, created a com- 
mission of expert telegraphists and men versed in phonetics, sinological 
and philological studies, as well as men versed in the English, French, 


. German, Japanese and Russian languages, with the duty of studying and 
solving the problem of putting the written Chinese language on a phonetic 


basis. Since a number of the members of the Commission had devoted 
themselves for a lifetime to this question, the, work was done speedily. 
After comparing notes and going over the question thoroughly, the com- - 
mission finally overcame all the hitherto insurmountable difficulties. 
A new system was evolved where by allChinese characters may be phoneti- 


= eized and, at the same time, different words of the same sound and the 
same tone may be distinguished. This system was duly approved and 


IEach romanized word consists of one initial and one final or one pal only. Example: J is the initial and ang 
the final of Jang; W is the initial and aang the final of Waang; L the initial and i the final of Li, etc., and Ay, En, 
Ou, etc. are words made of finals only. 
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promulgated by the Ministry of Communications, and a telegraphe 
dictionary containing all the words of the public code was published. 

By trial it was found that beginners with only a few weeks training can 
translate an ordinary telegram into. the phonetic language with about 
one-half as much time as it would require to translate the same message 
into the public code. Moreover, the addressee, with the help of the 
context, the radical and tone-signs and the polysyllabic words can read 
the message straight off with little reference to the dictionary. Con- 
tinued efforts have been made to improve the phonetic telegraph system, 
which by the nature of things had many defects. As a result, the 
Gueeyinzyx or Gueeyin-Chinese has been evolved.? 


This system, in the first place, adopts the Mandarin, or national pro- 


nunciation as the basis. Thus, all the dialects were ruled out. The 
national phonetic and the Wade systems of spelling are closely followed. 
In a general way, it applies the twenty-six Roman letters as they are used 
in English and German, to the representation of the thirty-seven primary 
sounds in the Peiping vocabulary. Each of the five vowels has its definite 
sound. The sounds of the consonants are similar to those of the English 
consonants, except that in Chinese there are not any c, q, V, x, th sounds. 

The second feature is the proper representation of the tone. The 
tonal-finals of the Gwoyeu Romatzyh are closely followed with certain 
simplifications. The letters c, q, v, x, which are not used independently for 
reproducing the sounds of any words, are selected as tonal-signs to mark 
the first, second, third and fourth tones respectively, by affixing it to the 
end of each word wherever clarity requires. Thus, all words or syllables with 
c appearing at the end are of the first tone, all words with q appearing after 
their sounds are of the second tone, and so on. Take the vocable or 
word yi, for instance, yic at once is known to be yi of the first tone, yiq 
of the second tone, yiv of the third tone and yix of the fourth tone. 

The third and most important feature is the phonetic representation 
of the radical. As we have seen, all Chinese characters bear one of the 
214 radicals, so as to show their general nature or meaning and to establish 
their identities. For simplicity, the 214 radicals are reduced to 41 by 
the elimination of a large number of the unimportant and less effective. 
Each of the seventeen most important radicals is represented by the 
initial letter of the sound of the radical, and the remaining twenty-four 
less important radicals are represented by the combination of two letters 
as shown in the “ Table of Radicals and Radical Signs." Since Chinese 
characters never end with a vowel except n, ng and r, there is no fear of 
any radical-signs being mistaken for a vowel. | 

A few simple and definite rules are adopted, according to which the 
tone of each word is indfcated with the proper initial and the proper 


2A Gueeyin-Chinese and English Dictionary is compiled according to this system of romanization. 
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“tonal-final or with one of the tonal-signs Cc, q, V, x as clarity may require. 


After the phonetic, the radical-sign is affixed. By this method, the com- 


plete word, with its three component parts of sound, tone and radical, 
is reproduced just as it is reproduced in the original Chinese script, except 


that the latter is done with the hieroglyphic strokes and the former in 
Roman letters. — ! 

The fourth feature of the system is the adoption of compound words. 
This is simply a natural forward step in the modernization of the language. 
Western languages such as English, French-and German, have gradually 
" compressed " compound words into single words. Sunday, over- 
come, nevertheless, for instance, in English, and contrebande, contrefacon, 
survenir in French are all made up of two or more separate words. In 
the German language, the grouping of separate words into compound 
words is characteristic. Reichspostminister, Gartenbauausstellung- 
direktion, Ehrerbietungsbezeugung, etc. are by no means exceptions. 
The tendency to group separate words into single words is going on all 
the time in all modern languages. The same process has been taking. 
place in Chinese thought and expression, although it has not been shown 
in the formation of the words. Consider, for example, the following: 
TIANTAANG, heaven, which literally means. celestial hall; NEYREEN, 


= wife, which means inside person; YUEXMUV, mother-in-law, which 
literally may mean mountainous female; TAYTAY, Mrs., which actually 


means grandmother; HUEVCHETOO, locomotive, which means fire-wagon-- 
head; SHENGJIANGGTI, elevator, which means up-and-down-ladder. 
Each represents only one definte, single expression, although it may 
contain two or more characters—all complimentary in the oriental 
sense. This process of compounding words is becoming more and more 
necessary with the introduction of modern education and modern thought. 
By examining a number of letters written in the modern, semi-colloquial . 
style, the writer found that on the average more than two-thirds of the 
characters should be compounded into polysyllabic words. This feature 


. Will eventually make written Chinese polysyllabic, as it should be. - 


An alternative way of writing Gueeyinzyx is to write the phonetic of 
each Chinese character or compound-word by using the Chinese National 
phonetic alphabet instead of the roman letterg and to affix the radical 
instead of the radical-sign, as shown in example III (4) of Gueeyinzyx 
appearing at the end of this paper. | 

The latest of the three principal systems is the Sin Wenz (new writing) 
which was developed in Russia and sponsored by the Communist regime - 


in Yenan during the Japanese invasion. A few booklets have been 


printed in Sin Wenz which show that the Russian way of using the letters 
for producing the syllables is predominant. There is also the possibility j 
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(EXAMPLE eee uh. oos : : 


om = A Table of Radicals and ee 


At), 


Man, human 
Head, direction, space - 
Sword, kill, military. 
i exertion 


Roof, shelter, hollow - 
Hill, mountain 


Mouth, teeth, tongue, | 


speech 
Woman, female - 
Earth, land, field 


Stop, hindrance - 


Evil, decline, negative — | > 


Quantity, measure 


G x 


logical 


Water, fluid 
Fire, heat seps 
Wood, large plants 


Hand, to handle | | 
Heart, mind, psycho- 3 . 


Sickness, medical 
n "Utensils; peces : 
e Eyes, color, ‘ROS, odor 


j x k 


Stone, jewels, solid 


J Political agi, = 5 


Silk, puc textiles 
[t | Worms, insects 


px | Fed walk 
$e DARE d 


^ | Valuable, economics 
Jd. P 
Rain, weather 


| Food 


ab. @ 


zx anii 


L- Wr ‘ 


W 


Grass, small plants - | Gold, metal, mineral. 


Literary, educational 


= 


7K 
K 
AR 
p 
X 


P R AE | Miscellaneous 
Notes: A S 3e id i : ia ar d» Radical 
(1) R=radicals, a š¢ | Hard 
tion, RS=radical-signs — — =| Hd 
(2) RS are formed mostly by na | I To find. j 
initial letters or the reversed | MA 
approximate spellings. of radicals | <r 


‘Examples: 


A —r(een) 

A zeotet to" reversed 
JJ =d(ao) 

h =ub=“ bu" reversed — 
& —g(old), etc. ` 


(3) c, q, V, x are tonal signs andi are always s silent. 


* The author is cate to Prof. H. H. Dubs ba the enlarged use ot these two radicals. 
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EXAMPLE III 


l. THE LORD’S PRAYER. . 


Our Father who are in heaven. Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread. Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. Forthine is the kingdom, 
the power and the glory for ever. AMEN. 


2. xc 


RH dk WEBS RM A Me AH BZ AE. M 
^h [B MB. M am We ae 36b, du] 434 KE 


^e R Hy KEA, 4H Ee AM $e dB fu, 


Auf] df A ABS do RERO RI BR GEO RT 
Bre "uio KA BUE HER!) AUR 2È X. Io 


3. .JUVDAUWEEN. | 


Wevmeen zay tianshanggdi fux. Yuannot reen duzun fuxdi miing 
weii shenggel. Yuann fuxdi guee jiangglin. Yuannot fuxdi jyvyix 
siingzay dixshangg, ruutuung siingzay tianshangg. Wevmeen ryxyunggdi 
yinvshyy, jinryx tsyxgeu wevmeen. Mianv wevmeendi jayxeb, ruutuung 
wevmeen mianv reendi jayxeb. Bujiaw wevmeen yuxjiann shyxtann. 
Jiowl wevmeen tuelii situngex. Yinweii gueedux, chiuaanbingg, ruungyuex 
chiuaanshyx fuxdi. AMEN. - 


4. y X4 Ax : 
xzo5 PR BwIFPAD) TX USL A MX PKHR 
EX9) Plt X c £PLI. 1 GLP CRY] «Ad 


adele. wat cro) bl FLI£PE IP 


axkxd TIP ŁI3PA XTn% Busy! 
wor yla $4 Xren, NIB xznzéZi 


wea ux&xé XIN nlj AAI WHR, 


xyi% xfer LIF PAB, uy|]xj xir 
Xxi9Í Juez, laxi «XZ5X 4(QUÀ$51Z 
BxéeUe A4UZP LX2Zl. Yr, 
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in this system to adopt the Cyrillec alphabet. Since so little information 
on the subject has filtered through the bamboo curtain, it is difficult to 
pass any judgment on this system. The fact ‘that it ignores both the tone 
and the radical leads one rather to be sceptical of its usefulness. More- 
over, if it ultimately adopts the Cyrillec alphabet, then the Russian 
influence, which already predominates, may become supreme in China's 
future written word unless the red regime is liquidated in time. 

This discussion leads us to conclude that all systems of romanization 
~ in China are still in the experimental stage. A language with four 
thousand years back of it cannot be completely changed overnight. 
Indeed, the new systems only open the way and point out the directions 
in which phonetic Chinese may be developed. Much work is yet ahead. 
The 214 radicals, now reduced to 41, should be further reduced within 
the limits of clarity. Each one of the radicals of the ten thousand odd 
characters in common use should be thoroughly examined with the view 
of selecting for each character the radical that will be easy to recognize 
and most effective in indicating its nature and idea. ~~ 

The significance of the movement, which is only one phase of the Chinese _ 


renaissance, involves the fundamental change of the entire written Micra e | 3 | 


with all its influence upon the mind and life of the Chinese people. | 
the new style of writing progresses, it will not only make the i: 


Chinese language easier to learn and less unwieldy to usg nor will make ^ 


China itself better understood. 
China's history and art as well as its thought and philosophy will 
receive a new impetus for development and diffusion. The treasures 


in the volumes of its four thousand years may be made more accessible ` 


to the world, and at last the insurmountable language barrier may be 
scaled so that the East and the West may be ih closer together than 
ever before. 
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Five Hundred Years of Turkish Rule 


This year Turkey is commemoratimg the 500th anniversary of the capture of Constantinople. 
It^was in 1453 that Mohammed II carried the city against the resolute resistance of a 
Constantine Palæologus and Giustiniani: 
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LEFT: THE BOSPHORUS. ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
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AND 
IN THE WORLD. 


ORIGINALLY ESTABLISHED BY 


ABOVE:SULEYMANIYE MOSQUE. A MIRACLE OF TURCO-MUSLIM 
ARCHITECTURE. COMPLETED IN 1557. 


SULTAN AHMET MOSQUE. 
TURKISH ARCHITECTURE. 


AN EXAMPLE OF I7TH CENTURY 
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. By ISAIAH BERLIN* 


I SHOULD like to begin with the strange fact that the State of Israel exists. 
It was once said by the celebrated Russian revolutionary, Herzen, writing 
in the mid-nineteenth century, that the Slavs had no history, only geo- 
graphy. The position of the Jews is the reverse of this. They have. 
enjoyed rather too much history and too little geography. And the 
foundation of the State of Israel must be regarded as a piece of historical 
redress for this anomalous situation. The Jews have certainly been. 
overladen with history, or, as some might say, martyrology. Certainly 
- no community has ever been so self-conscious of itself, its past fate, its 
future, and the apparently insoluble character of the problems which 
beset it. Where were the Jews going? What would happen to them, . 
or should be done about them? Almost every Jew has early or late in 
his life encountered something called the Jewish problem. Englishmen, 
. Frenchmen, Belgians, Chinese, Portuguese are not beset at the beginning 
=  . Of their conscious lives by something called the Belgian, Chinese or 
. - Portugeuse problem. This consciousness of themselves as peculiarly 
|^... problematical made the creation of the State of Israel a miracle; for if 
|... it had been made dependent on the solution of the Jewish problem by 
the specialists on the subject, if the Jews had been what either some of 
their friends or some among their enemies declared them to be, there 
might well have been no State of Israel at all. | 

Perpetual discussions went on, particularly during the nineteenth 

 century—the most historically conscious of all ages—whether the Jews 
were a race, or solely a religion; a people, a community, or an economic 
category. Books, pamphlets, debates increased in volume if not in 
quality. But there was one inevitable fact about this problem, which was 
in some respects more clearly perceived by gentiles than by the Jews 
themselves: namely, if they were merely a religion, this would surely 
not have needed arguing with quite so much insistence; while if they 

_ were nothing but a race, it would not have been denied quite as vehemently 
as it was. — | , 

It gradually became clear both to Jews and to those who took an 
interest in their affairs that they occupied an anomalous situation, and 
could not be defined in terms of the ordinary definitions of nation, as 
applied at any rate to European nations; and that any attempt to classify 
them in such terms would lead to. unnatural, artificial, and Procrustean 
consequences. — e RA 3 
*Lecture delivered before the Anglo-Israel Association. 
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One does not need to be old to remember a time when the Jews of 
the West used to grow indignant when other Jews, mainly from Eastern 
Europe, declared themselves to: be members-of a nation, and demanded 
a land in which to lead a nationallife. And some Western Jews did feel 
sufficiently: assimilated to the natives of the.country in which, they lived 
to receive this kind. of proposition. with much amazement and much 
honest indignation. lt-is said.that the-late Edwin Montagu described 
the original draft of the Balfour Declaration. as bordering on an act of 
anti-Semitism.. No doubt:he was.siücere but the fact that he was sincere 
and honset was, in this case, an illuminating sign. of his own and his 
friends’ state of mind. Sincerity: and honesty are not always guarantees 
of objective truth. Despite passionate denials of this proposition from 
many sides, it became increasingly clear to almost every one who approach- 
ed the problem from outside that the Jews were indeed a most anomalous 
entity; that they were a unique combination of religion, race and people; 
that they could not be classified in normal terms, but demanded an 
extraordinary description, and their problem an extraordinary solution. 
The person who saw the problem in the simpler terms and provided the 
most radical solution was Theodor Herzl. 

"The distinguishing characteristic of Dr. Herzl was that, despite his 
origin and milieu, he came to the. problem, as it were, from the outside, 
and possessed a somewhat romantic conception of the Jews, scarcely 
recognizable to those who themselves grew up in the thick of a closely- 
knit traditional Jewish Community. There is something about such 
major radical solutions which seems: to make it necessary for them to 
be born in the minds of those who in some sense stand on the rim, and 
look in from outside, and have an: over-simple ideal, an over-simple 
purpose, a very lucid, usually very violent, very clear vision, based on 
an indispensable ignorance of detail Peoplé who know too much— 
know too many detailed facts too closely—cannot produce radical 
solutions. The Jews who grew up inside truly traditional Jewish com- 
munities such as those of Eastern and Central Europe were, as a rule, 
much too conscious of the difficulties and complications, and lived 
. cooped up much too closely to each other, ever to conceive anything so 
bold, so simple, so radicad and in a sense so fantastic as Herzl’s original 
idea. 

I shall not before this learned audience traverse familiar ground of how, 
as a result of the Dreyfus case, he became aware of the whole anomaly 
of the Jewish situation. But it presently became obsessively clear to 
him that the moral and social situation of the Jews was intolerable: 
that it ‘was painfully and tragically abnormal; that the palliatives had 
all failed; that the only alternative to apathy or humiliation was a drastic 
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; some degree; dérised : from the. national ‘attitudes -of Kis: non-J. éwish-- 


‘ t 1 r 


ys " ‘neighbours. The British Jews ‘came, with British ideäs, the. French: Jews ©. 


SA What: ;happened. aS a résult of this: ‘confusion ‘of the tongues?*”The-ideas ^ ` 
ae ie fe ‘came ‘into collision with. each: other. One of the rew things, one can. 'Say;-- 


Di o with French ideas, the. "German Jews with German ideas, , the Russián ` 


Ear “u. Jews- with Russian ideas, and the. American Jews with American ideas. 
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‘in’ spite" of all the doctrines: wè fhéàr ‘about inexorable’ laws of history - " 
` which come “with: almost: equally: monotonous frequency from thé Soviet ` 
` Union and Chatham’ House); is that Jarg ge zevolutio3s, attempts to upheave: ` 


x n. js ` existing: society and: alter the :cOurse ‘of*events,-do as.a rule ‘producea’ 
_ . break and.chànge things deeply, but 'seldoni i án the. direction. which. their" 
E p E “initiators: anticipated: or. desired." -Why: this; is = do TOPR to iu. 
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—this must not become a lecture on the philosophy of history. It is 
enough to note that the State of Israel emerged with attributes quite 
different: from those which any one had previously intended. - The, inten- 
tions and purposes and motives had been many: and differed at times 
from individual to individual. > Nevertheless, certain common national 
and cultural “ patterns " are discernible among them; and the influence 
of each is still identifiable in Israel to-day. Thus the small group of 
English Jews, who accepted Herzl’s ideas, were to some degree affected 
by the liberal- imperialism of their sourróundings. What some among 
them wanted was a spiritual centre, a source of spiritual light, in a rather 
nebulous, idealistic sense. Others were more political. What they 
wanted was a Jewish community which would constitute a western 
outpost in the east, a body of missionaries of western culture, with 
peculiar duties and responsibilities towards the undeveloped communities 
of the east, both Jews and Arabs. ‘This was, however unconsciously, 
a kind of Jewish version of something very British—of the most idealistic 
liberal conception of the White’ Man's Burden., The English Jews of 
whom I speak conceived of the Jewish establishment in Palestine as 
essentially a civilizing mission composed of idealistic personalities, who 
would bring the maturest fruit of the most peace-loving and most 
humane culture of the west to these inchoate, rather wild, rather bar- 
barous eastern peoples. 

The French Jews were on the whole less interested in Palestine; but 
there were exceptions; and the most notable among them, the great 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild. His villages—the colonies which he 
founded—represent a French ideal with, pretty French vines and olive 
trees, elegant, charming and self-contained, an expression of peaceful, 
rural, slightly idealized, 19th century view of the life: of tenant farmers 
and their labourers; of Jewish farmers on the hill and Arab labourers 
below, and the great landlord who owned the land, remote, mysterious, 
and benevolent, far away beyond the sea.. 

The German Jews wanted an orderly, modern, spick-and-span world 
with a sufficiency of applied economic and technological knowledge, and 
a certain degree of democracy, but on the whole a well-disciplined, tidy, 
competent, late 19th centyry—I won't say Prussian—but at any rate 
properly regulated and firmly founded political and economic organization. 

The American Jews wanted something perhaps a little more stream- 
lined and yet sentimentally affecting. They wanted something embodying 
a great deal of passionate and romantic popular enthusiasm, and with it 
the newest most up-to-date, most labour-saving, mechanically fertile, 
twentieth century gadgets, and improvements imaginable anywhere. 
They wanted Palestine to lead in the van of all spiritual, artistic, material 
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progress, que sipa, jor ali to: see and admire. And ‘they wanted.. 


-it.at the same time to be the idealized-home country, at once, biblical and. ' 
. sweetly familiar, by. which” they could be indentified in’. America ' pone 
the great groups of immigrants of which that country is composed. 

-.. ,But.by far the most important community to be.-considered - ‘is E 
7 + Community which was most closely concerned with .the-early foundations 


of the Israeli community: that is-to say; the Jews of Russia and Poland.’ 
Both numerically and in- influence’ they outweighed ‘the ‘western Jews: 


It seems almost self-evident that-if there. had’ existed only-the Jews of: 
the western world, or, perhaps, the Jews: of the west and the Jews of the . « 
eastern; Muslim, countries, there would have been no Isráel- Whatever. 
^. the genuine-problems- besettirig the Jews of the west, however. true and. 
| sharpa and refreshing Dr. Herzl’s extremely. ruthless ahalysis of the diseases | 

~ might have been, there were in the beginning of our century no sufficiently .- 
te compelling: causes which could uproot the relatively, comfortable: and "^ 
‘well: ‘set-up-Jews of the WeSt,. materially: proviced for, and ‘morally and: 
. politically unpersecuted, into a .general trek i in that- particular direction. 


" „But for the character and needs of the Eastern European Jews there, 
would have been no Israél. ‘They are, in that’ sense, absolutely sine .- 


ment. The eastérn Jews, às a result: of historical circumstancés, possessed’ 


^ 


and bureaucracy, particularly tawards the end o7? the 19th and the begin- | 


quibus non; their role is a to the understanding” of what 


2 i happened later. 


- 


For-this reason I. should like to. say a few words about their establish: | 


a kind of independent establishment of their own. They had grown to 


‘be much more a state within a: state, with its own. political; social; religious a 
and: human ideals. ‘than: any other- community .of. Jews anywhere., ls 
should: not like to generalize about the eastern countries; for about them: 


I fear that L know nothing: . The Jews of Russia and Poland, as a result um 


. "of political and social persecution, had found themselvés cooped up in 
a; kind of extended ghetto, called the Pale of Szitlement, and although, 


or perhaps because, they were. not well treated by the Russiar government 


. ing of the 20th century, they remained within their medieval shell and 
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developed a'kind of: internal structure of their 2wn.^ They possessed ` 


a very powerful-inner life and, in a certain sensz, remained less touched 
- by modern developments than almost any community of Jews in Europe. 


. If one finds difficulty in conceiving what life was like in the: Middle Ages | 


- analo gy to it than any other community anywhere. They: were affected 


Se 


‘somewhat by, but on the whole comparatively p-eserved ‘from, the intru- ; 
sion of outside forces, They lived their own rich, and eee economic D 
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in Europe, I think that the life of a truly. religious Jewish settlement in ^ 
, Westerh Russia, even as late a3,1890 or 1900, probably. ‘bears .a closer . 


* 


misery and social ostracism, often gay, imaginative and morally satisfying 
lives. They were surrounded by Russian peasants, against whom they 
felt no hatred, but wham they regarded as a species of lower beings with 
whom their contacts were confined. They lived inside the walls of their 
own community, leading a closely-knit, medieval, tight-woven form 
of existence, and they developed their own inner institutions. There 
was a great deal of persecution and pressure by the Russian Government 
outside; but if you were inside this establishment, you felt morally and 
spiritually secure; it was a home, and built on solid foundations. 

These were the people who to some extent transferréd their own institu- - 
tional basis to the new country, and that is what gave Jewish Palestine 
its profound continuity with the immediate Jewish past. . You might well 
ask, how can a state be constructed artifically? Is it really feasible to 
put up a pre-fabricated society? Even if one does not fully accept the 
traditionalist views of Burke and his brand of conservatives, one is 
liable to be told that states cannot be made, they must grow; that there 
is such a process as the insensible growth of a civilization by small, 
scarcely measurable steps; there are imponderables, there is the crucial 
influence of a^myriad untraceable small causes, leading to vast, but 
individually invisible, unanalysable effects. .One cannot, one is informed 
create a state in the way in which one makes a machine or the way one 
creates any artificial object. , There must be roots, growth, soil. There 


must be an imperceptible traditional accumulation, a sort of precipitate . 


of tradition throughout the ages. And yet the impossible has apparently | 
‘occurred; we witness the rise of a state which in a few years’ existence 
has been created by, to all appearances, pre-fabricated means: bits of 
Italy, bits of England, of Germany, bits and pieces from everywhere, 
quickly screwed together. And yet, like Aaron's rod, this apparently 
dead entity, this artificial wooden object, hammered together, in a hap- : 
hazard manner under critical conditions and in terrible haste, has suddenly 
burst into green leaf. 

This is a very astonishin g fact. It 1s less astonishing only if one realizes 
that my community lived by a set of portable values, a tradition on wheels 
which, like the Ark of the Covenant, travelled from Jerusalem back into 
the wilderness of exile acsoss central Europe to Russia and Russian — 
Poland. There it halted, a kind of temporary establishment; a tradition 
with no roots in specifically Russian or Polish soil, for its roots were not 
territorial or geographical. It was a very genuine.institutional unity, 
a real pattern of life, a way of living unrelated to almost any other. The 
Jews of England, Holland, Germany, America; could not claim and would 
not wish, perhaps, to, possess anything like it; their histories had been 
different: happier, and, it may be, less interesting. 
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century. The Russian Jews who set their stamp so deeply on the. social . 
and political structure of Jewish Palestine under the Mandate—and 
Israel is faithful enough to that inheritance—'"were brothers and. heirs to 
the idealistic Russian intellectuals, and to the poor artisans, struggling 
land labourers, factory workers, whose cause they fought. Any student 
of political institutions who wishes to understand the State of. Israel - 
must remember that its political parties derive from Russian Westernism, 
Russian liberal enlightenment, the ideas and aspirations which united 
the entire opposition to Czarist oppression, and were, after their short- 
lived truimphs so easily and cynically thrown overboard by the 
Bolsheviks. Russian liberals, without the scars of the disenchantments 
and failures, the crippling frustrations which democrats and liberals 
suffered in Europe, remained hopeful; and their Jewish disciples still 
possess a great deal of hope, optimism, enthusiasm, and a certain inner 
strength. If you examine, for example, the Mapai and Mapam patties, 
the labour party atid the left radical party which has peculiar sympathies 
with the Soviet Union, they both. resemble the idealistic members of 
Russian Menshevik or Social-Revolutionary parties, the latter with its 
agrarian mystique, the former with its peculiar belief in a possible com- 
bination of socialization of the basic industries with the preservation of 
an almost maximum degree of cultural liberty on the part of individuals. 

There is a direct link between Russian Social-Revolutionaries and the 
early Jewish colonists in Palestine, with their Rousseau-like belief in the 
healing power of contact with the soil, their affinities to the Russian 
students who wished to “ go among the people " in the 70's and 80's of the 
last century, and were brought up in the purest principles of agrarian 
liberalism. Both belived in life on the land, contact with the peasants, 
a healthy existence away from the contaminating sophistication of the 
great cities, in escape from factors morally destructive for people deform- 
ed and maimed by the development of modern society, in which they 
—in one case intellectuals, in the other Jews—found themselves in an 
abnormal and unhealthy situation of isolation from, and liability to 
persecution by, the barbarous majority. Not everything came from 
Russia, of course. The Irgun, a quasi-fascist party, 1s not-an imitation 
of anything Russian, but far more like its Polish origins, had something 
in common with Pilsudski’s colonels of the nineteen twenties, with their 
belief in honour. It is thence that it derives its terrorism, its heroism, 
its brutality, and a certain kind of romantic, Byronic inhumanity. And 
if you look to the opposite end of the scale, at the left-wing terrorists of 
the Stern gang, they are the direct heirs of those small groups of the 
terrorist section of the Russian Left-Wing Social-Revolutionary party, 
which believed in individual assassination’ as a politicaly necessary 
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‘The’ ideals whieh idspued ‘the ah Rosin and, "Polish. Zióuists: who” 
^ emigrated to .  Palestine—idéals- "which: arè- still. sdominant—came from > 
- Russian liberals. : ` They filled the: people who arrived earliest, the people." 
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Um do. not think onecàn go much further thai that) —not very Marxist. - 
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+ ihdividualism, emipiricism—a: particular brand: which thé Jews particularly .: 
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going further East. Thus you may ask why, for example, Israel is 
to-day a kind of welfare state—the kind of state which, by the end of the 
war, many people wished to see everywhere—2 country which was neither 
Comfnunist; nor moving in a Communist direction—nor yet one in which 
rampant individualism breeds a great deal of violent social injustice? 
How has Israel come to embody this ideal? Partly, no doubt, as a result 
of the pressure of the facts themselves. The country was poor, and its 
original immigrants came from among the poor; it was founded in an 
irregular fashion; socialism preceded capitalism; trade unions acquired 
power before industrialists could possibly have done so—Jews, it might 
be remarked, do everything in the reverse order. But partly it is due to 
the beliefs which these early pioneers brought with them. These are 
scarcely intelligible unless one knows the peculiarly idealistic political 
climate which included an almost mystical worship of British liberalism, 
and British parliamentary institutions in which the founding fathers, 
some of whom must surely still be among those whom, it is reported, 
a celebrated British officer referred to as criminals from the ghettoes of 
Europe, obtained their education in the countries of their origin. 


One of the most remarkable facts which helped to form the new society 
is the re-creation of the Hebrew language. Much has been alleged against 
it. It was. maintained that the rechauffage of a classical tongue used 
largely for ceremonial purposes, would lead to, great artificiality; that 
the language was outlandish, and would isolate those who used it from 
the community of civilized peoples; that it was violence done to the 
“true” language of the Jews, the popular Yiddish language, which was 
rooted in the life of the people. These arguments have been blown 
to pieces by events. Hebrew has achieved a remarkable triumph, partly 
because it was the only common medium which was equally sacred to 
all the immigrants, partly because it was the ancient, noble and dignified 
vehicle of an incomparable literature, the associations of which have 
affected the roots of all European thought and imagination. Because 
of this it has acted as an educational instrument of unique power. Words 
thoughts and behaviour are not easily divorceable elements. All the 
warmth, all the humour apd the raciness, all the wonderful expressiveness 
of Yiddish, all the laughter and tears of the many centuries of exile 
embodied in it, cannot compensate for the fact that it is an argot: that, 
like all things created under degraded conditions ,of life, it is formless 
insufficiently disciplined and strict, over-elastic, whereas Hebrew (like 
everything else in Israel, but perhaps more than any of the other factors), 
became an"instrument for,the increase of human dignity, a means of 
re-creating a minimum degree of discipline of both emotion and reason. 
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Rue is of] “past. wounds and past servitudes.’ OF: all the factors at work i in creating ` 
^i “aidemoeratic and liberál: nation in Israel’ to-day, not even excluding the `- 


~ VEY ] non-iilitaristic army, it is ‘the. most penetrating, tbe inost influential, ` 
- and the most successful; and not, as i$ ofter. maintained, a ‘meré means of. : 


— z^. increasing: chauvinism. and isolationism. : : 
he Another of. the: factors: which. welded. the. ‘diveise ements. together ` 


T yand overcame- thosé ‘differences; which Hight otherwise: have’ been“ too” 
. pronounced; was the ‘fact of^ War; the: “war with the Arab States. - It is - 


1 (P E oa sad and: melancholy fact, and discreditable to hunian. nature, ~ that: “wars . 


^. produce a-certain cohésion; “solidarity; a common enthilsiasmi, “which few :: 
- other phenomena - -do::. I remember being told by a celebrated : Israeli : 


bi a z _ Statesman. ‘that he’ had: ‘been, brought: jp as a Social-Democrat. in. "strict: 
cue à “hatred: of war, that he. régrettéd: the Arab war, had dòna ‘nothing: to b 


A it about and‘much to prevent it; and thought’ it asad and calamitous thing - 
. M5 thatit. should have happenéd; but that he could: not desty that.as’a result 
“Ok, this ‘war a tradition had grown up;-a^basis for the state had:come into | 
being; "The blood of the martyrs. had: 'ündo abtedly quickened: thidse seeds ~ : 


n i. zs . of: the national. spirit which: otherwise: tmight háve taken much Jonger,- 


' to” develop: . Fhere is^nó:doubt:that,-as;during the Blitz of 1940-41 in’ 
' „England, a, bringing together anda violent fusion of very different- ideals 


see : --occurred,. which; although, the end of the wer.to some-extent dissolved it, 


nevertheless ‘still continues tobe the essentiel moral’ basis of Ince common” 
` endeavours of the, people of Israel. r ^ 


i : 3 "Unless one. understands that i in some:sense dao citizen's of a fiew state L 


"feel that they live-in a kind of bivouac; 3f not in an. “actual armeéd:camp, 
“at any rate at the crosstoads of hostile armies; unless one realizes that they 


se feel ‘themselves in constant danger, if not of extermination, at any rate- 
a Yi F of attack, and that this brings out certain'virtues in human beings, certain. -. 


“forms of altruism, ‘genuine capacity for: generosity and toleration. which 
human’ “beings otherwise seldom : ‘express; the whole of their progress a 
- becomes “unintelligible. - Certainly in -terms ef. the: lews of economics 
‘ and sociology and many other D social sciences, they should have 
‘céllapsed.a long time ago: -°.’. S lek d 
The result of the impact of so many Gracia forces was iie emergence = 
of a new species of human beings: . if you ask what the founders of. the 
Zionist movement wanted—they. wanted: to create Jews each in-his.own^ 


a 3 image. The English Jews doubtless wanted -e see the best kind of English ^ 


5 J ew. flourish 1 in Israel. The Russian Je ews, waated pe best. kind of idealistic " ý 
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liberal Russian Jews to predominate; the Australian Jews hoped for the 
best-liked Australians, the Iraqi Jews might desire the most admired Iraqi 
character. None of this was to be, because, “although man propeses, the 
forces of history dispose very differently. There has come into being 
the embryo of an Israeli nationality, the like of which has not existed 
for two thousand years. What, you may well ask, are these new human 
beings like? They are not easy to describe. Their most striking 
characteristic seems to me to be their dissimilarity from the concept of the 
Jews which is lodged in the minds of almost all non-Jews.. This may be a 
matter of pride or regret, pleasure or pain, depending on what one likes 
and what one’s tastes may be. 

There are in Israel very few eminent bankers, very few eminent lawyers, 
not many scientists of genius, there are very few persons principally 
occupied with the accumulation of wealth. Again, there are few pro- 
fessional critics (I say nothing of the amateurs) there are few sophisticated: 
chess-playing, cafe intellectuals—late-night figures, specialists on a 
peculiar compound of Freud, Marx, Einstein, or whatever else is at 
once shocking and fashionable; seekers after strong sensations, partly 
genuine, partly fraudulent, sometimes interesting, at other times deliber- 
ately sordid and obscene, amusing, destructive, superficial, and liable to 
exhibitionism and vulgarity; with a tendency to flourish within declining . 
„or insecure cultures—in the Weimar Republic of Germany, or in certain 
sections of the United States to-day. Of such there is very little to be 
seen in Israel, and such forms of activity aré not held at a premium there. 
Tourists who visit Tel-Aviv with the expectation of Jewish activities of 
this particular kind, and look for these sharp flavours—the fruits of 
decadence and self-critical desperation—are much disappointed by the 
relative placidity, relative coarseness; a kind of stubborn normality 
and a soundness, wholesomeness, dullness—which the Jews have surely 
‘richly deserved. For certainly there has been no absence in their lives 
hitherto of condiment, no absence of salt or pepper and spices of all 
types. They have had these elements, if anything, in rather too high 
proportions, so high that they tended to poison both themselves and their 
neighbours. In Israel these elements are at a discount. What you find 
are natives of a country. more like the natives of some -other Medi- 
terranean state, and not the artificial pues of a liberal European 
intelligentzia in decay. 

That may be cause for regret, or it may not. Certainly I have known 
some people who went to Israel and were bitterly disappointed by the fact 
that the arts do not sufficiently flourish there. There are no great Israel 
novelists; there are some good short-story writers, but they are older men 
who perfected their genius before they went to Palestine. There are on 
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ier ""rüputably carried out: "They. do not; certainly, lag behind the civilizations.. Ü 
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Pen M "thé ‘whole. no ) great thinkers: “poets: ‘painters; ‘sculptors, seomposers; Israeli 


:Inusic is respectable; painting. is;.fàr. from; deplorable; writing . is. nioder- - 
“ately. gad. architecture; is ‘ifnproving; and so on. © All these’ activities are, 


De ne mm “of the 'Middle East, nor,’ ‘perhaps, .éven. some among che ‘less. advanced, 
.countriés in the. west; -Büt the expectation. of a sudden efflorescence of ` 
X Ay - genius, , this. curious hope that the light willcome from the east inimediately, 

"sand. without delay; that.a. iuicleüs. of men of’ superlative geniüs would^ 
'«^:' "spriüg forth in this new soil, and'at once burst upon the world with a new - 
Us E “moral and intellectual: message, SO that nier. would wonder how so much - 


. and ordinary. is not clear. - Certainly among the early Zionist ` ‘pioneers 


pales : i Shu were those: who spoke as if what they. wished to create: was a cultural: 
M ji ca n ‘enclave, a super-university, a ‘shrine, a ‘temple. at once sacred. and secular DK. 
pe e e a "whose task would be. Spiritual and'edücational, and not à i z 


p E - occupied: with. the. dailv tasks. of : ordinary life. Yet Leannot' think that 


ue x "wbild with wisdom: `H he does; so. much the ‘better for‘him and for.the :: 


i. Consist ín living their life: according tà their lights, and ‘in- developing - 


Ce = _ Whatever :facultiės; they possess without- hurting «their neighbours, in 


a F T ue alizing themselves:i in as; many. “directions. as- freely, variously and: ‘tichly ; 
oe as they. can; without’ worrying .over-much , whether they are measuring ` 


. "itis the duty. of any. “manto produce. works' of genius and irradiate tlie 3 


x 


D E E “astonishing - brilliance’ ‘could - be so. ‘marvellously ' gathered together— E U 
that; , fortunately, , has not: happened. . Isracl,. consequently, has . a’chance - 
of, continuing to: ‘grow. under conditions” which may "be. described" as. ` 
2 ` almost “ħormal. This is. surély what. Herzl wanted. tó -see, although. . 

EN J : whether all his followers: were equally won to the idea of. something normal: .: 


a DN “world. | The: principal > obligatión. of ‘human beings seems - ^to ime: “to E. 


- 


; up to the best in their own past history; without casting anxious looks.to- 7 


* see whether their. achievements reach.to the highest ‘points reached. by the | 
n ewish genius, nor “yet, looking. at other rations, and ^ wondering’ whether .- 


a T: spoke ‘earlier of the - ‘peculiar. self-consciousness—the ` ‘heightened, . 
PM : sometimes Over-acute aw areness of themselves and their condition; which. 
is itself a. large: “element in the: * Jewish’ problem." j- To: this there’ ‘was... 


: ^bound'to be à reaction. And so in Tsrael ong comes across individuals Ru 
P 7 E who say; "we are nct greatly; interested in the outside world. .AWe are |. 


. the nátives«of this land: .No doubt Wé did: come: from: outside: And the 
‘Americans came- from Europe, ‘and so.did the Australians: and: Canadians. . 


i 2 obf, Englishman, ‘and if ig à mistake to’ regard. the Americans a& a spécies 
7^. of. Germans, Ttaliais;: : Dutchmen, Czechs, sete. ; they have a mentality. - 
d page OF their. own,” "This is- more:  obviqus. i d you go to: sAniérica, mun 


t 


` thêy are developing precisely as other nations expect thein to develop.. ~; » : 


du M “But it is a. mistáke to ‘regard’ the Australians and Canadians as a. ‘species y Co 
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and Canada than if you simply study.history and look at them from a 
distance as a kind of extension of a mother country. No doübt we too 
come from outside, and we are composed of very varying elements from 
different countries; but the ‘ pressure cooker’ is working well. We are 
gradually assimilating to a common type; and we cannot be tied in our 
history to perpetual dependence upon, and concern with, the fate of those - 
Jews who have not followed us, and whose fate 1s determined by their 
local position in their local communities, in which they have either chosen 
to stay, or were forced to stay by circumstances." 


This is a very extreme position, and I do not for a moment pretend 
that it is at all widely held. But in a milder and humaner form it will 
surely spread. There is nothing unnatural in the fact that there.exist 
people who do not wish to spend their lives in mourning for the six 
million Jewish dead. They cannot forget them; but neither do they wish 
to start their lives as tlie gloomy heirs of a black tragedy; they want to 
start their lives afresh. Some of them are young, healthy ordinary men 
and women who are looking forward. to a future of normal activity. 
They wish to be simple, uncomplicated, and shed the neuroses of their 
ancestors, without perpetual reminders of its past misfortunes. They 
cannot develop independently so long as they remain à colony with 
infinite strands binding them to the entire diaspora, feeling in its body 
every tremor of what happens to the end of these strands in other countries. 
They are to-day economically dependent on the Jews in the rest of the 
world; they are excessively dependent in general on the rest of'the world, 
because they are not economically viable, their imports exceed the exports, 
and so forth. Nor is autarky a desirable ideal for any country. But 
in the end this excessive dependence will cease, and a new type of man 
and citizen will develop. He may produce no very sophisticated art, may 
produce nothing culturally startling or arresting, but he and his fellows 
will exist, and be happy, and will be a people, and that 1s surely sufficient. ' 


If a new nation is born which differs altogether from the Jews of the 
outside world, if a gap occurs—if the Israeli nation gradually becomes 
almost (never wholly) as different from the Jews of fhe outside world as 
.other nations are, we shall have no ground of complaint. There are 
those even among Jews who say that the entire experiment is a kind of 
“ exile from exile." The Jews have been in exile in the Diaspora; and 
now, in order to escape from its difficulties and burdens, they have 
voluntarily exiled themselves into a kind of vast ghetto of their own, 
which possesses all the properties of those from which they emerged, 
plus the discomforts of the Middle East. But this is quite false, in my 
view. No Country gives less i impression. of a self-enclosed, timid, cowering 
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-body of persons, huddling together ` for mutual een which i is the 
idea that à ghetto conjures up. | 


It is"ttüe that Israel's probis are many. Apart from astitit 
economic problems which I-am incompetent to appraise, it is afflicted, ' 
. at the fringes of the great liberal, semi-middle class body of its population, 
- with political unwisdom both of right and of left wing k. nds: not more so 
than other countries: but, alas, as much. There is ths problém of her 
relations with her neighbours, and perhaps the greate? problem of her 
relations with the outside world. Israelis aze of course a predominantly 
western people, they read western books, they think "western thoughts, - 
_ they go to western films. Their outlook is a western outlook. The 
symbols, the words in which they think have largely teen derived from 
the traditions of Englanc, of France, of Germany, of America, of all the 
countries of western civilization.’ They are to- day faced with the problem. 
of assimilating with—or to—their new immigrants from Oriental countries; 
the army training which the newcomer. undergoes is a great leveller. Will 
the result be Westernization or *Levantinization 7^? it ts too early to tell.. 


‘There is no doubt, moreover, that there is a vast gap between them— - 
even their Oriental portion—and their Arab neighbou-s, and the Arabs 
are certainly consumed with hostile sentiment against them. . Not as . 
great, perhaps, as the Western friends of tke Arabs insist that it is and 
- must be; but great enough to make a second Arab War a dangerous 
possibility. The relations of Israel with tke outside v-orld are difficult. 
Israel is aware that it has relatively little, cf material value to offer. It 
realizes that'in some sense it is the plaything of the great powers: Babylon, 
Assyria and Egypt in.ancient dàys; America and the Soviet Union and 
Britain to-day. They are still at the crossroads between the-great powers, 
which may support them one day, and drop them the next., The clash 
of ideologies between the major powers comes into violent play on the 
soil of Israel, which is'a more impressionable medium than almost any 
other place in the world. In the cjrcumstances Israelis realize that they 
are a kind of political and intellectual rnicrocosm, in which almost any 
tendency of the modern world is more clearly visible, more acutely felt 
and more traceable than anywhere else. They realize this, but there is- 
nothing that they can do to escape.it. Their daily cares are greater 
. than the anxieties induced by long-distance prospects. They feel— . 
‘I think perhaps rightly—that if they behave themselves in-an intelligent, 
moderate and constructive manner, they will survive. The geographical 
and ethnic factors are inescapable. Anc on the whole. I should say, they : 
are too wise to brood too deeply about tiem: day to day cares sufficiently 
absorb their energies. 
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If one were a serious sociologist, it is to Israel that one would surely. 
go to-day. There is'no place in the world where a greater degree of 
variety of humanity is observable. Socialescientists complain: of the 
- absence of “ laboratory conditions " in which experiments can be con- 
ducted in their disciplines. But these almost obtain in Israel. Nowhere 
else can one witness so extraordinary a collision of types—of representa- 
tives of some ancient pre-classical culture coming into contact with the 
most sophisticated modern products of the United States; of the most 
theoretical, intellectually coherent form of, let us say, Marxist ideology, 
coming into collision with some dim, mystical, almost inexpressible 
oriental attitude to life. There is no.country where so many ideas, so 
many types, so many ways of living, so many attitudes, so many methods 
of going about everyday things, have suddenly been thrown into.a more 
violent clash. This is one of the most fascinating spectacles in the world. 
Yet the sociologists in the world have paid little attention to Israel, and 
prefer to study the statistical incidence of, let us say, educational methods 
in mid-Western towns and their correlation with preference for tramways 
rather than cars. This is virtuous, there is nothing to be said against 
it. Nevertheless it seems curious to me that sociologists, with the oppor- 
tunity of studying a phenomenon unique in their field, obstinately avert 
their gaze and go on burrowing into.the dullest and most uniform forms 
of life that they can find. It is as if there were an eclipse only once in 
the history of the world, from which some kind of crucial data—refuting 
and confirming essential hypotheses—could be deduced, and as if the 
world's astronomers were found firmly pointing their telescopes i in some 
other direction. ~ ' 

From the point of view of Israel itself, as a reall of this violent clash 
and collision. of various cultures a common denomination is emerging, | 
something identifiable and fascinating, namely‘ a politically liberal 
egalitarian human-being, with a mentality not unlike that of the Italian 
Risorgimento: on the whole left of centre, of a kind rightly admired by 
English liberals and radicals in the 19th century. And this is the kind 
of outlook which has set its stamp upon the whole economic and social 
development of Palestine. None of this could have been deduced from 
economic needs or the social necessities of the Israeli community. 

This seems to me interesting, because it shows -the power of ideas and 
not merely of economicand social pressures. It upsets materialist theories 
of history according to which environment, or economic factors, or the 
collision of classes, is mainly responsible for what happens. It upsets 
the various doctrines in accordance with which Israel could not have arisen 
„at all; the doctrines which the German Marxists and Russian Bundists 
used to adduce in order to prove the impossibility of a Jewish State, and 
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‘all the various doctrines about the’ ‘assiriclation of the J ews, advanced 
‘both by Jews and Gentiles, from.some Set of cut-and-dried. premises, some 
historical theory, some socioto gical law or system, Nor did the empiricists 
in the foreign offices of the Great Powers do much better. Very few of 
the Chancelleries óf Europe or America seriously believed.in the possibflity 


* 


.' of the ris&of the independent State of Israel’. Very few believed that it | 


"would ever have the fighting strength, tke unity of spirit which. would 


| eriáble it to triumphi OVer so many obstacles. A grea: many of the pro- 


phéts were in the grip of various obsolete theories oi how nations arise ` 


and how they fall, who succeeds and whc fails; and on the whole they 
: tended. to ‘discount too much the vod power of human idealism and 
- human’ willpower. ^^ "s . 


I do not say that Israel is a largé. TA experiment. Ua occupies a very. 


. small portion of the earth's surface; the number of persons comprising . 


: its population is not’ large. - But its.caree- confutes a number of deter- 


ministic theories of human behaviour, both materialist and the fashionable | 


breeds ‘of anit-máterialism. And that, I will not deny, is a source of 
great satisfaction tó me, who have.always believed such theories to be 
- false in principle, but have never before found. evidence quite so vivid 


and quite so convincing of the absurdity 5f such views. Israel remains ` 
a living witness to the triumph of human idealism and will-power over . 
the allegedly inexorable laws. of. historical evolution. And this seems to 


` 


me to i \to the eternal credit of nc entire human race. - 
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